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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this Magazine may be addressed (post paid) to the Publishe: 
at Edinhurgh; or to the care of Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
Court London, who send the Publisher a parcel, by coaeh, every Saturday afternoon. 


Copies of New Books, and New Music, for review, should be forwarded early, to 
be sent by Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall’s weekly parcel. Every work of merit 
sent, will be noticed in the Literary Register, or reviewed at length, if found of suffi- 
cient interest. In future, particular attention will be paid to all Medical Books sent 
tor review, and to works relating to the Fine Arts. 


*,* Advertisements and Bills for the Magazine, require to be sent to Messrs. 
Simpkin and Marshall by the 15th of the month a¢ dates; if pocsible, they should 
be sent by the 10th. 


No better vehicle can be found than Tait’s Magazine for any advertisement in- 
tended to be extensively made known in Scotland and the North of England.  Be- 
sides a large private circulation, the Magazine goes to almost every circulating library, 
reading room, and book club throughout that part of Britain. In total sale, Tait’s 
Edinburgh Magazine ranks next to Blackiwood and the New Monthly. But the 
Scottish sale of Tait's Magazine, the publisher has reason to believe, is equal to 
that of either Blackwood or the Edinburgh Review. 


Communications which have been found not to suit us, or for which we had not 
space, have been returned, through Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, London, and Mr. 
Cumming, Dublin. 


Several approved articles, in both prose and verse have been necessarily postponed 
till our next number, Complaints have reached us, from various quarters, that the 
Magazine has not been received in proper time. We beg to mention that the delay 
is no fault of ours. The copies must be destributed by the persons through whose 
parcels they are forwarded. 





TALT’s 


EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Session has commenced with bad omens, the Mirfisters, with 
the two Houses of Parliament, having given signs of a spirit which the 
sanguine believers in a Reformed Parliament fancied extinguished for- 
ever. The speech with which his Majesty commenced the Session was, 
as usual, when speaking of improvements, vague and unsatisfactory ; when 
menacing war, and denouncing vengeante against the people, peculiarly 
definite, clear, and intelligible ; and the commentary on this text, viz., 
the speeches and explanations of the Ministers, has gone far to strength- 
en all the unpleasant anticipations which the speech itself was calculated 
to raise. 

On the first question which arose in the House of Commons, (the 
choice of the Speaker,) we shall say little. The matter itself was not 
very important, but as a sign, or when considered as involving a princi- 
ple: and the division was, we conceive, unwisely forced on; yet are 
we well pleased to see, that even under all the unfavourable cireum- 
stances which attended this case, there were found thirty good men and 
true, to enter their protest against a bad principle. 

The next matter which came under the consideration of the House, 
was one of far graver importance: one which, for the immensity of its 
consequences, has never been surpassed ; involving, as it does, Civil War 
in Ireland ; and, therefore, calling into question the very existence of the 
empire at large. The conduct of the Ministers on this momentous sub- 
ject, was, to speak in mild terms, highly disingenuous ; while the House 
appeared like one wilfully blind, and determined to be confiding in spite 
of any damning evidence which might be placed before him. 

The question respecting Ireland may be stated in a few words: By 
the admissions of the Ministers themselves, that unhappy country has 
suffered for centuries under misrule ; and been borne down by grievances 
which yet remain. The extent and pungency of these grievances is ad- 
mitted on all sides. That they, and they alone, have driven the people 
to madness, seems also to be allowed ; that they have been, and are, quite 
sufficient to that end, no one denies. 

At the present time, in certain parts of the country, the peasantry are 
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more than usually disturbed. Driven by want, and goaded by oppression ii 
ten thousand various and maddening forms, they nightly devastate the 
country, commit depredations, and sometimes are guilty of murder, This is 
one evil, and this is the one chiefly insisted on by Ministers ; but there are 
others, which are really the things felt, though not openly complained of, 
Among other things, the agricultural population have determined to pay 
no tithe. Mr. Stanley, in his wisdom, commenced a campaign in favour of 
tithe. He levied it at the point of the bayonet. He employed police, troops, 
judges, and lawyers, to enforce it. Ie ruined thousands, and exasperated 
the whole population. As the tithe was levied by force and arms, so was it 
defended. Is it wonderful, that when, in warlike guise, you strip the poor 
of their hard earnings, they should resist you in the same way? Is it 
strange, that when you shew, that the law has no moral power, that it 
is strong only by physical force,—is it strange, we ask, that the people 
should cease to venerate the law, and withdraw from it the allegiance 
which, by habit, they are accustomed to pay to it?) In Ireland such has 
been the conduct of the Government ; such has been the result. A law 
hated by the people has heen backed by force ; and by force it has been 
successfully resisted. The parsons who have insisted on their tithes have 
been shot; the army employed to collect them has been foiled; the judges 
appointed to hang and otherwise punish no-tithe-payers, have been disa)- 
pointed of their prey ; and the police are no longer supreme in Ireland. 

Added to these two evils, there is another existing, in the opinion of 
the Government ; though this also is not insisted on. The people gene.. 
rally are politically excited. The grievances under which they have so long 
suffered are marked out for destruction ; the sweeping besom of Reform 
is about, by the people, to be passed over the Church of Ireland, and all 
the monstrous emanations from that portentous establishment. 

These three classes of evils (for so the Ministry and the gentry of 
Ireland consider them) now existing, the Ministry are at their wits’ end 
to put them down, And without any explanation respecting the malady, 
without any statement as tu the cure proposed, they come to the Legis- 
lature, and demand of them at once confidence and increased powers. 
The answer to this demand was, that before any increased powers were 
given, the ills complained of should be explained; before harsh measures 
were resorted to, the real grievances of which the people complained 
should be abated. The history of Ireland contains many instances of 
powers being given, and being exercised ; it contains more of erievances 
abated,—of the legitimate demands of the people being satisfied. In place 
of declaring war against a whole people, a people, too, whom all persons 
allow to be grievously abused,——why not, it was asked, try the more mild 
and soothing plan of abolishing the ills complained of ? For example, try 
the effect of putting down the tithes, and the tithe campaign ; substitute 
for an inefficient and insulting police, one which the people could contide 
in, and one which they would assist ; let the people elect their own ma- 
yistrates, and they will have confidence in the administration of justice ; 
destroy all distinctions between Catholic and non-Catholic ; do away with 
the Irish Chureh,—a church maintained only for the clergy, and not for 
the people ; establish a system of education, and a more equitable taxa- 
tion ; and then, if all these things fail, ask for additional powers, and 
demand of the people’s representatives unbounded confidence in your in- 
tentions, But these things would not fail. Whitefeet would, by this sys- 
tem, be effectually suppressed, and good order firmly established, where 
anarchy has for centuries been predominant. This plan, however, does 
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not meet with the approbation of his Majesty’s Ministers ; and why not ? 
The answer is plain; and however painful it may be to speak as we are 
about to speak, the answer shall be unflinchingly given. _ 

The real grievances of Ireland arise out of the Protestant Church 
establishment, and the plans that have been adopted to maintain that 
establishment. But the Ministers do not wish to get rid of this gigantic 
hurthenj; they cling to it; they love it ; they will attempt any thing rather 
than overturn it. They have had recourse to subterfuge to attain their 
end. What, in the present disturbances, they peculiarly dislike, is the 
avowed enmity to the Established Church, and the means adopted to abate 
that nuisance. They did not dare say this, however ; they therefore had 
recourse to an artifice. They insist on the outrages of the Whitefeet ; 
they paint in terrible colours, the disturbances created by these lawless 
depredators ; they pretend that they desire powers to put down these evil 
doers, and they thus endeavour to frighten the English people. In their 
plans, however, these Whitefeet are forgotten. The efforts of the Go- 
vernment are directed against the non-payers of tithes ; their increased 
powers are directed against church and political agitation. The House 
of Commons would not thus see the conduct of the Ministers. They 
were still determined to have confidence in the reforming Ministry; and 
they voted confidence in them, and a determination to give powers before 
abating grievances, by a majority of 301 to 65, 

These two symptoms of the old malady, which men vainly fancied 
was cured for ever, were followed by two others equally significant. 
Lord Althorp, on being asked whether he intended to abolish the taxes 
on knowledge, answered in his usual manner: He was extremely de- 
sirous of doing away with these taxes; but he could not say whether 
he could do so, because the quarter's Revenue had not been ascer- 
tained. Put this answer in juxta-position with the next step of His 
Majesty’s Ministers. They could not determine to abolish the most 
mischievous tax which is now levied from the people, because they 
did not know the state of the Revenue: but they could resolve to main- 
tain a parcel of Naval and Military sinecures, come what would, be the 
situation what it might of the Revenue. Are not these significant symp- 
toms? Is there not much unworthy artifice in this mode of dealing with 
the people’s demands? The Ministry, moreover, say that they intend 
to do nothing respecting the Corn Laws ; they have given an ambiguous 
answer respecting slavery ; and very openly hinted that no reduction in 
taxation will take place. If this be all that we are to obtain from a Re- 
formed Parliament, we have laboured hard, and for many months, for 
very little purpose. 

One word as to the composition and temper of the House of Commons. 
The last division of 239 against 138, on Mr. Hume’s motion to reduce 
Military and Naval sinecures, gives us hopes that, on questions of econo- 
my, the people’s demands will be attended to; that time will destroy 
the prestige which now exists respecting the present Ministers; and 
that the representatives of the people will not long be cajoled by the 
shifts and artifices daily employed to deceive them. Although this be 
our opinion of the majority of the House, there is much in its composition 
to create disgust ; many having found their way into that assembly, pos- 
sessing not one quality required in the legislators of a great nation. 
Much, by far too much, of the old leaven remains. Dandies, empty- 
headed coxcombs, insolent aristocrats, yet form too large a portion of 
the legislature. It would be invidious to mention nathes; but to any 
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one who goes into the People’s House, there will appear to be a strange 
assembly of idle loungers, of mere youths, and dangling boys of fashion. 
congregated behind the Speaker's chair ; youths whose fit place would 
be some strict seminary of useful instruction, where they might learn 
something beyond the “ nice conduct of a clouded cane ;” and some 
twenty years hence be enabled to come to some rational conclusion 
upon the great matters on which they now, so improperly, are called 
to decide. To any one who will go into the great Council of the 
Nation in a sedate and sober spirit ; who feels the immense respon. 
sibility which the office of a representative necessarily imposes ; it will 
appear a matter of serious lamentation, of deep and bitter regret, 
that our destinies, our whole well-being, and the well-being of the 
many millions under our dominion, should be trifled with in this aw- 
ful manner ; and should be suffered to depend, in any degree, upon 
the whim and fancy of a parcel of insolent, idle, ignorant, sehool- 
boys. When we consider, that the most powerful minds the world ever 
saw, have, day after day, night after night, spent their best energies in 
endeavouring to understand and solve the many difficult questions which 
the science of legislation involves ; when we know that, after all their 
efforts, their knowledge has hitherto been imperfect: that the science 
which they have endeavoured to frame is imperfect also ; what shall we 
siy to the wisdom of those who select, for the practical application of 
this difficult and perplexing science, a host of ignorant youths, possessed 
even of very few kindly or generous feelings? Assuredly the People 
have had little to do in the affair beyond that of permitting it. It is to 
be hoped that the time is not far distant, when all this rubbish will be. 
utterly and for ever, swept from the legislature of the people. 

¢ Although there is a large portion of the House, nearly one half, who 
have never before been within its walls ; still, the tone and temper of the 
present House resembles strongly, too strongly, indeed, that of its prede- 
cessors. At present, the new, and better disposed part of the members, 
are somewhat dashed by the impudent old leaven which sets the fashion, 
and apparently guides the estimation of the House. This will not long 
be the case. The demands of the people must quickly be attended to; 
the feelings that, out of doors, find favour, must be predominant within ; 
and the high tone of morality, which the mass of the people admire, will 
be adopted and admired by their representatives also. At the present 
moment, however, it would be difficult to find any public assembly in the 
kingdom, (the House of Lords excepted,) in which the tone of the mo- 
rality is worse ; in which the arguments employed to guide their under- 
standings are so vulgar ; and, in conclusion, in which the emotions which 
are predominant are so utterly selfish, mean, and contemptible. The 
better men of the House ought to rise up in indignation, and at once 
introduce a higher and more dignified morality, a more wise and instrue- 
tive mode of argument. The House must not permit the present empty 
set, who guide its councils, to predominate after the fashion which has 
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THE WISHING-CAP. 
No. II. 


A Flight to the Cape.  Inferiority of all other hunts to the Lion-hunt. 
Character of the Lion vindicated. Dr. Johnson caught wild. Inquiry 
into the reason of the existence of Lions. Nature's love of Pomp and 
Show. An awkward question for our friends in America. National 
Symbols in need of Reformation. Terrible mistake of Napoleon. 


Tne perusal of a jovial ballad upon a “ Lion-hunt,” in a late publica- 
tion,* has made-ts wish to be in Africa, and see one for ourselves ; 
and accordingly, we have been there. We saw a variety of other ani- 
mals, such as cameleopards, quaggas, and Dutchmen ; partook of a break- 
fast of honey with our friend the Cuculus indicator ; and had a sight of 
the Spirit of the Cape, and the gentler Ghosts of Vaillant and his Na- 
rina. As we go winged, we of course go “as the crow flies,” straight 
to the mark,—or, to use a more apposite simile, as Mercury in the ancient 
poets, with his Winged Cap, goes over land and sea on his messages ; 80 
that, if travellers had had proper eyes in their heads, they might have 
seen us skimming along, now like a pigeon, and now like an albatross, over 
France, the coast of Italy, the Mediterranean, Barbary, and the Desert. 
It was bitterly cold in crossing the Channel and the Alps ; and we cannot 
say we felt much warmer, when we dipped down among the orangeries 
and the waters of the Riviera. The southern part of the Mediterranean 
was the place. In the desert, we saw, beneath our feet, a host of pil- 
lars of sand, moving along in a burning and fiery: twilight, like the 
spirits of Dom-Daniel. ‘The Spirit of the Cape faced us in a very grand 
manner towards our right, as we entered Caffreland, frowning high up 
in the air, just as Camoens beheld him on his return from India; but we 
declined his acquaintance ; and closing our pinions, descended into the 
vineyards of French Corner, where we took refreshment and a dance 
with the goodnatured family of M. du Fresne ; some of the most pious, 
and at the same time most pleasant people we ever met with—a perfect 
model for those who would show a truly religious sense of the bounties of 
God’s creation. 

A © Lion-hunt !” How grand is the sound, and how it raises in our 
estimation those who engage in it! How it seems to open to us at 
once all the romance and wayfaring universality of the times we live in ; 
and throws back into a domestic and tea-drinking nothingness the expe- 
rience of the last century! And how poor, or to-be-deprecated; sound 
all other kinds of hunting in the comparison,—the “ stag-hunt,”—in- 
human ; the “ hare-hunt,” ditto, and sneaking ; the “ fox-hunt,” vulgar 
and squire-archical. A “ tiger-hunt” is something; but the sportsmen 
get up on elephants, out of the way. The“ lion-hunt” is the thing. It 
is Homer come to life. Those who have been parties to it, have lived 
epically, Only think, reader :—let the Almanach des Gourmands talk as 
it will of its “ Jury of Tasters ;’—let Mr. Ude and Mr. Gunter boast 
as much as they please ;—let the aristocratic historian record the exploits 
of the young gentlemen, who tossed up a slipper of Ninon’s intoa rageut ; 





* Ephemerides, or Occasional Poems written in Scotland and Southern Africa, by 
rhomas Pringle. 
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but here is a gentleman among us, Mr. Pringle, who has tasted lion ! 
He thinks it “insipid,” and cannot recommend it. At what a disad- 
vantage does this tone of indifference, this superiority to a lion-chop, put 
all of us, who have never risen above beef and mutton ! 

Of a similar grandeur compared with our home-feelings, and begetting 
a doubt within us whether most to admire its superiority to our amuse- 
ments, or to be grateful for the natural every-day air with which he 
speaks of it as a commonplace, is the description of the hunt in Mr, 
Pringle’s verse ; as, for instance, where, in lanzsuage no loftier or more 
assuming than if he were talking of a badger, he says, 

“But tighten your girths, and look well to your flints, 
For heavy and fresh are the villain’s foot-prints.” 

Who does not feel that the lion is in his neighbourhood, when he hears 
these two natural epithets? And, yet, who does not, at the same time, 
feel an alarm, unknown to the gallant writer, when thus told of the ne- 
cessity of tightening his horse’s girths, and looking well to his flints? 
One of the huntsmen is down, and fairly under the lion’s paw ; yet the 
poet has no greater alarm for him than he expresses in the following 
jovial couplet :— 

“‘ Bezadenhout, up man! “tis only a scratch— 
You were always a scamp, and have met with your match.” 

To have been under a lion, his paws on one’s breast, and his great 
visage panting and looking round him; and yet to be told it was ‘ only 
a scratch!” This is “ coming to the scratch” with a lustre! 

We shall not repeat, however, the details of a sport which has been so 
well described in the verse and prose of this gentleman, and by so many 
other writers. We shall content ourselves with bearing testimony to 
their accuracy, and with saying how glad we are to see the character of 
the lion for courage and magnanimity vindicated by the latest of our 
fellow-travellers. Some mechanical-minded persons, out of an idle jealousy 
of the poets, (the best of all observers,) would fain have had us believe of 
late years, that the lion wasa sneaking fellow, no better thana cat. They 
triumphantly desired us to notice how he watched, cat-like, for his prey ; 
how idle he was, except when roused by hunger ; and how quietly he 
could walk off before a score or so of men and dogs, after standing and 
looking them in the face, and considering their presented muskets, 
Unquestionably the lion has a relationship to the cat; just as a great 
man has to the little people among his species. He also holds @ man in 
his mouth, (a very terrible sight!) just as a cat does a mouse. But he 
does not sport with his prey ! He is not cruel ; not willing to get his 
pleasure out of one’s pain. He watches, it is true, for his prey ; but so 
would Jenkins, if he were an outlaw with nothing to eat, and a boy was 
going by with a leg of mutton. So would “ Jenkins,” do we say? Se 
would the most dignified Doctor or the greatest Saint among us. Sup- 
pose that Dr. Johnson, or the Bishop of London, or even our Gracious 
King William, had, by some accident, grown up in the woods, without 
education or speech, and been caught, and called Sam or William, the 
Wild-Boy ; and suppose he had been brought to town in a caravan, and 
had got loose about six o'clock in the evening, having had nothing te 
eat all day, and a man were going by with a dish of turtle from the 
pastry-cooks! Conceive the eye with which Wild Sam would stand 
looking from behind the caravan door, for fear his master should see him ; 
and then the shout with which he would bolt forth upon the turtle, gob- 
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bling it up as if no dignity was in him. We say nothing of the varieties 
of other kinds of prey for which certain human beings watch ; because 


we do not wish to lower the character of the lion who lurks only out of 


necessity, and not from their love of cheating and gain. That the lion is 
idle, except when he is hungry, may be admitted ; but what is the plea for 
human occupation in general, except that a man “ must live;” that he must 
“get his bread ;” and that if he is idle, he will have no butcher’s meat. 
it is astonishing with what coolness we flesh-eating, fish-hooking, stag- 
hunting, war-making, boroughmongering, two-legged animals, sit in judg- 
ment upon our fellow-creatures the quadrupeds; and abuse them for doing, 
out of sheer instinct and compulsion, what we perpetrate out of a deliberate 
self-indulgence! Let those among us who have really not been educated 
for nothing, and who have a decent quantity of humanity to go upon, do 
justice to the common instincts of lion and noblelord. As to his walking 
off before a multitude of men and dogs, with loaded muskets, and all 
sorts of advantages ever him, it is what, ina Xenophon or a Frederick 
the Second, would have been called a retreat, not askulking away. The 
Jion refuses to risk his life, and that of others, to no purpose ; and instead 
of praising him for it, we call him idle and skulking. It is surely 
enough that, before he makes up his mind to decline the battle, he can 
look calmly upon his enemies ; nay, (as they acknowledge themselves, ) 
with the most lofty and courageous aspect. If a dog or so happens to 
come too near him on that occasion, he makes a movement of his paw, 
invisible as one of Belcher’s pieces of by-play, and smites the mongrel 
to death ; which is just as if he had said, “ Do not misinterpret me, 
and behave like a puppy. I am standing thus, not for fear of you, but 
like a proper general calculating his forces.” When Homer speaks of a 
lion walking off, it is in compliment to his bravest warriors, and the re- 

luctince with which they retire. 

There is no one thing in the creation, which, deeply considered, is more 
mysterious than any other ; but with that kindly permission to question 
her proceedings, in which Nature indulges us, we may be allowed, with 
all due reverence, to express our amazement at the existence of your 
wild beast. We can see * no exquisite reason for him.” He seems, as 
if his uses had been anterior to the present system ef the world, and 
that he is “ going out” accordingly. Perhaps the lion was the lap-dog 
of the antediluvians, or hunted a superior order of mice in the reign of 
Gian Ben Gian. At present, (unless it be his office to keep down the 
population of the Cameleopard and the deer,) we see nothing in a lion or 
tiger, but a raging stomach, in the shape of a quadruped, impelled to 
fillitsclf at the cost of other stomachs ; except, indeed, its existence in- 
volve some very exquisite sensations of health and comfort during its 
llours of repose; or be kept up in order to furnish our story books 
with a pleasing terror, and our poets with similes. Doubtless, there are 
corners of things of which human inquiry knows nothing ; even in ob- 
jects with which it concludes itself to be well acquainted. A lion has 
affections, and will take kindly to the company of a dog or akid. He 
has also a lofty, and even thinking countenance in its way ; and Heaven 
knows what may be his meditations during a bland interval of digestion, 
or what he or any other animal may know of us. He is also handsome 
after his kind. Mareus Aurelius, that most amiable of utilitarians, found 
beauty in the very gape of his jaws,—that “‘ chasm of teeth,” (xaeu' eerrer) 
as Anacreon calls it. Certainly the lion has a mane, the sole use of which 
seems to be to give a luxuriant grandeur to his aspect. Nature seems 
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The Wishing-Cap. 


to warrant a certain pride and glory, not only in the robes of kings and 
fine ladies, but in the decoration she has bestowed upon certain ani- 
mals,—as in the mane of the lion, the tail of the peacock, We. An 
‘‘article” might be written on these propensities in her, which, in human 
beings, would be thought weaknesses, or a superfluous love of ornament 
and display. She thus furnishes one of the best arguments we know of 
for the shews of state, and an ornamental condition of government ; 
only, in impelling us to see beyond them, she leaves us to settle the 
question as we please. We, therefore, for our parts, avail ourselves of 
this license ; and are for clipping the robes of kings, and reducing the 
establishment of all kinds of lions. 

How came the Americans, when they set up a republic, to take an 
eagle for their symbol? Their eagle, it is true, is an American one, the 
“* bald eagle ;” but why a “ bald” eagle, or any other eagle? Why any 
animal fere natura, and of the old royal brute standard? It was as 
much as to say to royalty, “ 1 am as powerful as you, and have as good 
claws.” Well; what then? Such an answer might have been well 
enough at the moment; but why give it for ever? Why set up with an 
everlasting intention, an emblem of brute rivalry? It was done, proba- 
bly, out of sheer want of thought. Or, perhaps, victory and military power 
had an eye in it to Washington and the Romans. Washington himself 
had a bit of the eagle in h:s countenance, as soldiers are apt to have,— 
and of the “ bald” eagle too. Here was the beak and the decision ; but 
no great indication of mind. Franklin objected to this royal, and impe- 
rial,and ravening symbol; and said, he should have preferred a “turkey.” 
“‘ At dinner, so would I,’”’ Washington might have replied ; “ and you, 
Doctor, are of the eating, rather than the fighting species.” Frank. 
lin, it must be owned, was a little fatter than sage beseemed, and had 
something of the turkey in the cut of his figure. 

A time will come, perhaps not long first, when nations will be ashamed 
of these representations in the shape of eagles and lions, and adopt sym- 
bols more consonant with the ideas of wisdom and justice. Wild animals 
may be, and undoubtedly are, fit emblems of such governors of the world 
as the world has hitherto consented to have,—* shearers, not shepherds 
of the people,” —war-making, devouring robbers,—blood-suckers of the 
public body. See in what brutal and prodigious shapes the monarchs of 
the world present themselves before us,—the Austrian, Prussian, and 
Russian despots, with their eagle heads ; other sovereigns, in the guise 
of lions and leopards; others, of horses; and behindthem come their feudal 
rout of lions rampant, and dragons, and griffins, and Herald knows how 
3 many other monsters, real and fabulous ; all bent upon only one thing, 
—tearing us, and snatching the spoil. It is like the unseemly multi- 
; tude in Ariosto :— 


} Non fu veduta mai piu strana torma, Was never yet beheld uncouther train, 
: Piu mostruosi volti e peggio fatti. Faces more foul, or more unlaw/ul shapes ; 

: Alcun’, dal collo in giu, d’ uomini an forma, Some, from neck downwards, had the forms of men, 
Col viso altri di scimie, altri di gatti: With brute protruding heads of cats or apes; 
Stampose alcun’ co’ pie’ caprini l’orme, Some, with goats’ feet, went, vexing the torn plain; 
Alcuni son centauri agili ed atti : Some scoured away, like centaurs bent on rapes, 
Son giovani impudenti e vecchi stolti, Naked and clothed were there, as whim might hold, 
Chi pudi, e chi di strane felli involti. And impudent young men, and foolish old. 









Orlando Furioso, Canto 5. v. 6. 





Dom Miguel and the Duke of Brunswick, to wit, and the Emperor 
Francis. It is not only the cup of luxury that has induced men to 
make beasts of themselves ; the tup of power has had an equal enchant- 
ment. Itisnow understood, even by those who abused him by wholesale, 
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out of secret envy, that Bonaparte did a foolish thing when he looked 
back upon the ancient world and the Roman eagles, instead of directing 
his eyes forward with the advancement of knowledge. The consequence 
of making himself an eagle, was, that he got hunted down by his fellow. 
birds of prey, whose race he ought to have superseded by being a man. 
France has no longer an eagle to lead it. It has got Dr Franklin’s 
turkey, fat and homely, and making ludicrous ostentation of its tale of 
Jemappes. But the individual degradation is a part of the general ad- 
vancement. The French, for their present national symbol, we believe, 
have revived the old Gallic cock,—a foolish emblem founded on a pun. 
By and by they will have a better. If Bonaparte had not condescended 
to be an emperor, and if, instead of an eagle, he had taken for his de- 
vice, a human being, or Justice with her scales, he would now have been 
sitting at the top of the world, distributing happiness, and receiving 
such homage as never was yet received by man, His gains were thought 
great: but oh! how little they were compared with his /oss / Such an 
opportunity was never put into the hands of a conqueror, since the world 
began ; but alas! he was educated .a conqueror, and did not know his 
good luck. He was not aware, that the most frightful of all lost occa- 
sions began at the very moment he thought himself most fortunate, and 
identified himself with the old potencies. 

What will be the symbol of England, when she has a new one? what 
her own coat of arms, if she chooses to keep up that anomaly? For 
her lion is but the crest of her old kings, worn to distinguish them in 
battle, as other knights wore their respective devices ; and nobody wears 
coat-armour now. A new coat-of-arms at the Herald's office is as ridi- 
culous as if the heralds were to give a man a licence to walk about in 
the dress of the twelfth century. England, as England,—as a country 
and a people,—has in reality no device, unless the figure of Britannia 
be called one, which is rather a personification, and one in bad pedantic 
taste ; a kind of Minerva with a bale of goods by her side, fit only for a 
broker’s card, or the head of a merchant vessel. Pitt took away the 
best thing about this figure, when he exchanged the cap of liberty for a 
trident ; an alteration which ought to have been resented, whatever may 
have been the abuse of liberty in France: for the abuses of others do 
not destroy one’s own propriety. That apocryphal, according to Gibbon, 
scandalous, and bacon-selling personage, St. George, with his dragon, 
was no better. He suited Mr. Pitt’s time far better than ours, es- 
pecially if Gibbon’s account of him be true, that he was a contractor. 
At any rate, he is nothing but an heraldic absurdity, and we ought to 
have done with him. And what has England, and especially existing 
England, to do with lions and unicorns, and other beasts never found 
upon its soil, and representing nothing but ravening power? However, 
these changes must take time. We only propose to give the first intima- 
tion of them, and to help the general inclination to question the old 
customs. If it be answered that they are “ only customs,” we must 
reply with the Greek philosopher, that we must not say “ only,” when 
speaking of a custom ; we must inquire whether it is a fit habit of the 
acquiescence, and whether its tendency be to maintain good or evil. 
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THE RECALL. 


BY CAPTAIN CALDER CAMPBELL. 





Come back ! Come back ! 
Come, with the bursting bud and rushing rain; 
Come, with the green weed to its last year’s track ; 
Come, with the first shoot of the sprouting grain,— 
Come back to me again! 
Is thy heart cold ? 
Or, do thine eyes turn with a yearning glance 
Back to my breast’s forsaken heap of gold, 
Which, with a miser’s love, was prized sv once, 
In thy enthusiasm’s trance ? 
Come back !—The earth 
Recalls the verdure, that deserts it when 
The sleets of winter whiten into birth,— 
But spring resumes her sceptre green, and then 
Earth calls it back agen. 


pil ie eet “esl 


The summer. birds, 
That woo the May-flower on the sunny brae, 

Have their inconstant hour; but there are words 
Will bring them back to the abandoned spray ;— 

Hast thou less heart than they ? 

The mountains rude 
Have voices in the tempest’s time of wrath ; 

And from their caves, where infant echoes brood, 
Each thunder-peal its solemn answer hath, 

Making through air its path! 


And in this world 
Love's breath pervades creation’s humblest thing ;— 
Fond mysteries round the human heart are curl’d, 
Which make it to its brother-bosom cling, 
Even in hope’s perishing. 
Think not thy heart, 
With all its coldness, hath no answering tone :— 
Come back, and let kind Nature play her part— 
Come back, and blush that ever thou hast thrown 
Thy feelings into stone! 


Come back again! 
Come, with the sweet fresh shower, the balmy dew,— 
Come, with the sky-lark’s renovated strain,— 

Come, with the bird that builds its nest anew— 
Shall all but man prove true ? 

+t A voice replies— 

; “ They come not back, the dead !—My love is o'er; 
Thy heart and its recall I do not prize,— 

I woo the world—the muse I woo no more— 

Who can the past restore ?”’ 











Alas! for thee— 
So young, so young, yet with a heart so old ! 

Courting a world, that looks contemptuously 
On thee and thine! Alas! that feelings cold, 


To dross should turn bright gold! 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE EFFECTS OF ABOLITION AND 
COMMUTATION OF TITHES. 


Let no reader start away from our paper in the fear that it will either 
be a long or an abstruse one :—we are tired of these scientific criticisms ; 
and, in plain truth, they suit not our Magazine. And they who hold our 
sentiments, on the knotty question of our title to partake somewhat of 
paradox, will also, before concluding what is here written, find reason to 
acquit us of the dishonesty of hunting for arguments in favour of a pre- 
determined opinion ; of looking only at one side of the diverse-coloured 
object, and studiously suppressing any incommodious information which 
may come from its opposite surface, It is our purpose and desire to bring 
out the whole truth, in regard of what is rather an intricate point ; and 
we may here give utterance to our firm expectation, that the following 
brief sketch will, in not a few respects, modify the opinions of those who 
have hitherto perceived nothing objectionable or difficult in the popular 
project of Commutation, 

That the true incidence of Tithe, in a country whose whole land is so 
burdened, is upon the consumer, is a proposition admitting of the closest 
demonstration ; and the reader who would understand why we say so, 
is referred to the criticism on Colonel Thompson’s True Theory of Rent, 
in our ninth Number. 

But this case does not involve the situation of Great Britain. One half 
of our land, Scotland being included, is tithe free ; and it is from such a 
state that we are required to make the transition. Now, it is recognized 
by every one whose head contains the veriest elements of appropriate 
knowledge, as the natural as well as actual consequence of these circum.. 
stances, that the tithed land is far back in cultivation when compared 
with the tithe.free land ; and this, further, is understood by the accurate 
observer, that the lowest soil in cultivation on tithed estates is more 
fertile just by one-tenth, than the lowest on untithed estates. Of two 
estates so situated, consisting of six different corresponding qualities of 
soil, the following Schedule may represent the actual position. The 
numbers are the stipposed quarters of wheat obtainable from each soil, in 
return for the same outlay ; and, of course, they represent the compara- 
tive fertilities :— 


Scale of Soils. Untithed Estate. Tithed Estate. 
Soil, No. 1 , : 25 qrs. , 25 qrs. 
2 ‘ ‘ 20 , ‘ 20 
5 ‘ ‘ 15 . ‘ 15 
4 ‘ ‘ 10 ‘ ‘ 10 
5 : 94 : uncultivated. 
6 ‘ y 9 ‘ uncultivated. 


Why soil No, 4. is the last cultivated on the tithed estate, while soil 
No. 6. is cultivated on the untithed one, must be plain to a child ; it is, 
because the exaction of tithe renders them equally unfertile or only pro- 
ductive of 9 qrs. in so far as respects the farmer and the landlord. Now, 
the foregoing is an artificial state of things, and the tax keeps up the 
artificial inequality. If tithe had been non-existent, or utterly abolished, 
the culture of the estates had been uniform; and the country would 
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have obtained from them the required supply of 1583 qrs. in equal quocas. 


The following will show the condition in which each estate had then 
been :— 


Scale of Soils. Estate now free. Estate now tithed, 
but supposed free. 
Soil, No. 1 , ‘ ‘ 25 : ‘ . 25 
2 . . . 20 _ . . BO 
3 -_ . . 15 . - . 15 
4 . . a 10 . . . 10 
5 . . - gi . . . 9) 
6 ‘ , uncultivated. uncultivated. 


Thus far we are safe, as we have but described undeniable, because 
notorious facts. One step farther, however, and exceptions and diver- 
sities of opinions begin ; nor is it difficult to recognize the ambiguous 
or double-faced circumstance to which their origin may be traced. The 
foregoing artificial or tax-produced state, differs from the foregoing natu- 
ral or free state, in Two important consequences ; and just as we look 
most at the one, or most at the other, will our favours most attach to 
one or the other proposed methods of transition. The plan is, to look 
fully at both, at least if we would form an impartial judgment. 

The Two Effects we allude to are as follows :— 

Effect First.—In the tax-produced state, the inferior soil No.6.is forced 
into cultivation, whilst in the free state it would not be required ; the 
necessary produce being obtained, as shown in the table, by the exten- 
sion of uniform cultivation as far as No. 5. Now, as every civilized 
mortal is aware, the price of corn is measurable by the expense of raising 
it on the lowest soils cultivated ; so that, if we take £18 as the uniform 
outlay necessary to produce the enumerated quantities on each of the 
various soils, we have for the price of one quarter of corn in the tax- 
produced state £18 divided by 9 or £2 ; and, in the same manner, for its 
price in the free state £18 divided by 93 or £1, 17s. 103d. Because of 
the existence of tithe therefore, the consumer pays 2s. 14d additional for 
every quarter of corn he consumes ; which, to the whole consumers upon 
the whole 1594 quarters, amounts to the sum of £16, 13s. 6}d. annually. 
The imposition of this grievance, which we hold to be equivalent to a 
barbarous tax, we therefore set down as Effect the First. - 

Effect Second.—In consequence of the inequality of cultivation, the 
owners of tithed and untithed estates are in unequal positions. Tithed 
estates confessedly yield less rent than untithed ones of corresponding 
soils, by the value of the tithe on them. The details of this effect will 
be found in the Note at the end of this article, by whoever is curious. 
Its reality will be noticed at a glance; but it must not be held as a 
grievance on the individual proprietor, as he purchased his estate with 
the burden, and is only entitled to the ameunt he receives. 

Upon this latter fact, and it exclusively, the modern advocates of Com- 
mutation found their schemes. We shall not follow their example, hav» 
ing seldom, during our terrestrial pilgrimage, found it injudicious to 
cast our eyes everywhere around. 

I. And, first, let us calculate the influence of a measure of ABOLITION 
upon both effects. 

1. We argue, it must be remembered, upon the supposition that the 
former quantity of produce, and No MorE, is meant to be extracted from 
the land ; and it is clear, that in respect of the First Effect, Abolition 
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might at once deliver the people from the burden. The burden arises 
from the condition of irregular cultivation ; its amount was calculated 
by comparing the tax-produced state with the free state; and what we 
mean by Abolition, is a return to the free state. In order, however, 
that no more corn be demanded of the soil than before, as much must 
be imported as before; and it follows that, as a necessary concomitant, 
the Corn Law be modified. In the case now supposed, the import duty 
would require to be lowered 2s. 1}d per quarter ; and if this were refused 
it would clearly be on principles contrary to the sprrir of the existing 
law. If this were refused our hopes from Abolition would, of course, be 
disappointed ; but no good Statesman would refuse it, who perceives in 
the existing corn duties a source of ceaseless wrath and bitter contest 
in the community, and whose patriotism were warm enough to make 
him seize with avidity on so admirable, so golden a moment, for doing 
it nearly altogether away. The consideration we speak of, is a consider- 
ation deserving the attention of all. 

2. The influence of Abolition on our Second Effect, is confessedly not so 
satisfactory ; but it is very different from what our commuters suppose, 
and far more satisfactory. It is the idea of these economists, that were 
tithe abolished without commutation, the amount of the impost would 
find its way into the landlord’s pocket, over and above the rents he had 
bought. True, the rents of the two sets of estates will now be equalized ; 
and if the rent of the formerly untithed estate remained just as it was, 
the predicted consequence would manifestly ensue ; but this holds not— 
neither the consequence. The cultivation of the originally free estate, 
be it observed, has receded, and therefore its rent has diminished ; whilst 
the cultivation of the now freed estate has advanted, and its rent is 
considerably increased. How this loss, and this gain, are determined in 
amount, will appear in the Illustrative Note ; it suffices now to mark the 
existence of the change, and to state that the aggregate rental of the 
country would not thereby be augmented. What the one set of proprie- 
tors gained, the other set would lose—probably more. But there is no 
denying that even this result were inconvenient ; and it must be set fairly 
down as one of those ills, of those jarrings of interests, which usually 
attend the adjustment of a great economical question. There is, however, 
to a certain extent, a principle of adjustment. The estates of the great 
English landowners are very varied in respect of the tithe impost ; some 
have tithed and untithed lands all intermingled, and others are proprie- 
tors, in addition, of large districts in Scotland, a country comparatively 
free from tithe. The gain and the loss would here manifestly compen- 
sate each other, though to what extent we do not venture to conjecture. 
The subject is now stated fully, and we emphatically point to what we 
have seen as the great but solitary evil of a measure of ABoxirion. 

11.—With equal severity, but equal candour, let us criticise the schemes 
of ComMUTATION. 

Of these there be two kinds, differing essentially as to principle, and 
entirely as to result :—One, a Commutation proceeding upon that ground 
of our whole reasonings above mentioned, viz., that the quantity of pro- 
duce now received, and no more, be meant to be extracted from the land 
after the change ; and the other, a Commutation altogether disregarding 
this principle. We shall examine the qualities of both. 


Commutation First.—1. In regard of the First Effect, a Commutation of 
this species would have precisely the same action as Abolition. The eul- 
ture of the two sets of estates being equalized, and the Corn Law adjusted 
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to permit of the usual quantity of foreign supply, prices would inevitably 
fall, whatever the burden laid upon rent ; and the people would thus as- 
suredly obtain the before-mentioned relief. 2. In regard of our Second 
Effect, the influence of such a measure would necessarily be very differ- 
ent. In the case of Abolition, the tithe revenue is done away ; in the 
case of Commutation, it is still levied—and levied from the rent of the 
formerly tithed estates. Had that rent been augmented to the amount 
of tithe, no harm would have ensued ; but we have already shewn that it 
is not so; and therefore the proprietor would be, in so far, minus in point 
of income. He would be minus in at least half the tithe, as our note 
more specifically exhibits ; and even if it were thought fit to take from him 
the half he might receive, there would then be destroyed the entire 
action of that principle of compensation which, we have reason to know, 
would, under existing circumstances, operate largely in abrading the 
irregularities consequent on Abolition, But why waste words on this 
species of Commutation? ‘There certainly is not the smallest chance of 
its being proposed ? 

Commutation Second.—A Comniutation without accompanying change in 
our Corn Law: that is the Commutation at present in extraordinary favour! 
That such a Commutation should be signally favoured by some, is indeed 
nothing strange ; it is only strange that it should ever have found favour 
with our people. The consequences of this measure may easily be made 
apparent. It is plain that, under the existing Corn Law, the natural ten. 
dency of prices to permanent depression, which would follow on a removal 
of the artificial cause of inequality of culture, could not take effect. Any 
such tendency would act in gradually limiting the present supply of 
foreign corn, by heightening the import duties ; and it would therefore be 
its only permanent consequence, to cause the extraction of a larger than 
our present supply from the soils of our own land. Now, the purely 
untithed lands would not, in such a case, recede in respect of cultivation ; 
but, on the contrary, the tithed lands would advance in cultivation as 
far as the present lowest cultivated point. The untithed estate of our 
example would not recede to soil No. 5., and the tithed one advance to the 
corresponding one; but because of the additional demand, the tithed 
estate would advance to No. 6., and the untithed one remain as it was. 
If the Corn Law was not adjusted to the new natural price point, no power 
or provision could hinder a large accession to the number of our cul- 
tivated acres, and the sinking of large sums of farmers’ capital in the 
tillage of bad and barren soils. The consequence of such a Commuta- 
tion to the landlord and the Church may be satisfactory in the extreme, 
as it leaves their rental and their amount of tithes untouched. ‘The tithe 
revenue may now be collected with all justice, and in full amount, as the 
formerly tithed estates will yield its amount in additional rent ; but to 
the people, in one respect, the change is wholly indifferent, as not an iota 
of financial benefit could accrue ; and in another respect, it is most pre- 


judicial, and ought to be correspondingly odious. The grand obstacle to, 


the entire and final Abolition of the Corn Law, is, if any obstacle exists, 
the amount of capital involved in the culture of these barren soils ; and 
we are here hurrying into a measure which will at least double that evil. 
We are effecting, for the sake of mere convenience, a change in direct 
opposition to the principle of the repeal of that law. 

In our exposition of the whole facts of this rather intricate subject, 
we have been brief, and purposely avoided all use of the debateable word 
incidence, It is a question, in our view of it, intimately bound up with 
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the question of the Corn Laws; and, if we are correct, it ought to be 
regarded as the turning point of a great economical crisis. If the Corn 
Laws are to be modified,—if it seems right and desirable to the nation, 
that those bad soils, which were broken up under the reign of monopoly, 
should be again abandoned, and that the people enjoy the advantages 
which Providence offers them through the medium of trade,—then were 
it the most wretched of follies, and the deepest infatuation, to rush, at 
the present moment, into a measure, which cannot but render a return to 
just and liberal principles of commerce, at least twice as difficult as it 
now is. We enter here upon no speculation as to what ought to be done, 
but we have pointed out what we esteem a great danger ; and we do say, 
and are certain that our countrymen will say along with us, that in the 
impending modification of the Tithe Laws, nothing must be effected which 
will farther complicate the yet more momentous question of the Corn Law. 
We hope to be able to speak soon with some decision and minuteness on 
the whole subject of our Ecclesiastical Revenues. We shall immediately 
be possessed of the Report of the Corn Law Revenues. 

It cannot be overlooked that we have taken no account of the distinct 
financial question of the means of providing church reventies. This ques- 
tion we hold to be a distinct one. The change in the 'Tithe Laws ought 
to have sole reference to that grievance, by which attention has been 
eompelled tothe subject, viz., their influence on the agriculture and 
whole prosperity of the country. 





NOTE FOR THE PURPOSE OF ILLUSTRATION. 





It is our intent,in the following note, to give numerical illustration of the facts 
and conclusions developed in the foregoing paper. And, first, our readers will find 
the whole phenomena of our two supposed estates, during the existence of tithes, in the 
following table. 


























Soils ac- | 1, UNTITHED ESTATE. | 2, TITHED ESTATE. 
cording nanitbeatianiai tical aaaeniiaieaate timeaiaeaaendamdaadl 
| tothe | Produce returned | Tithe Residue to 

Quali-| on each soil to Rent of | Produce as |joneach | proprietor and Rent. 
| ties. outlay of L.18. jeach soil. before. } soil. capitalist 
| ; | 5 | 2 224 134 
; | 25 16 25 | 24 2 
is 20 11 | 20 | 2 18 a 

3 15 G 15 | |) 133 4 

| 4 10 Bf 10 | | HM) 0 
=. 9} 4 | nncultivated. |) 0 0 0 
| 6 9 0 (| uncultivated. 0 0 0 
Totals. 884 344 70 Be. 27 




















The different produces being supposed returned to an outlay of £18, it is clear 
that the price will be, what the lowest produce must sell at, to bring this sum, or 
£18 divided by 9=£2 per quarter. Now, at this price, the items stand as fol- 
lows :— 


Tithe, ‘ . ‘ £14 
Rent of untithed estate, , £69 
Rent of tithed estate, ‘ . Aa 


> 

1. On ABOLITION of Tithe, the cultivation of the estates would be equalized ; and 

to produce the same return of food, viz., 1584 quarters, their common state would 
be as follows :— 
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STATE AFTER ABOLITION. 

















Soils. Produce. Rent. | 
| 
l 25 15k | 
2 20 10: 
3 15 5 
4 10 $ 
5 9} 
6 uncultivated. 
| e 
| Total. 31 














Total produce of both being, as before, 1584 (only 9} being raised from the soil 
No. 5., which could give 94.) Cost, in this case, £18 divided by 94, £1, 17s. 103d. 
being a saving to Public, on the quarter, of 2s. 14d. The following are the results :— 


» &. @ 
Total diminution of price of produce, or total gain by Public, . 1613 0 
Rental of each estate, ° ° _ , —— 58 13 0 
Loss on first rental, ‘ ° , ‘ ‘ ~ wB®Zes 
Gain on second rental, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . 413 0 


2. On COMMUTATION of the jirst sort, no change would take place upon the last 
mentioned results, save the levying of the former tithe amount upon the owners of the 
second estate; i. e. L.14 would, in the present example, be taken where only L.4, 13s. 
was gained. But we need enter no warning here. Here is no danger! 

3. On COMMUTATION of the second sort, more produce being elicited, the soil 
No. 6. of untithed would not be thrown out of cultivation, but the soil Ne. 6. of 
tithed estate broken in. Cost would accordingly not be diminished, and the rent of 
the estates would be assimilated by the lesser advancing until it equalled the larger. 
The difference of these two rents, viz., of L.69 and L.54, is L.15, or L.1 more than the 
tithe ; so that the owner of the second estate might pay tithe and still be a gainer. 
All smooth sailing here, except in so far as NATIONAL interests are concerned, Na- 
TIONAL INTERESTS! And what are they, compared with an amicable adjustment 
of the Tithe Question ? 

The purpose of this note is to realize our principles by force of example; it is not 
meant to be even an approximation to the actual state of the question. We do not 
know if it is possible to obtain such approximation ; if so, we will be materially 
helped by the forthcoming Report of the Commission for inquiring into Ecclesiastical 
Revenues. 


Notwithstanding the general acuteness of the Westminster Review, we cannot give it credit for any 
clearness of conception in reference to the ‘lithe Question. The dispute, in respect of the abstract point, 
is one of mere words ; they name the whole residuum of landed money produce, after deducting ex- 
perces of cultivation, rent, and then say that tithes is paid outof rent. It is strangely overlooked, that 
without tithe, a portion of that residuum would not have arisen at all, but is occasioned by the higher 
ee which tithe necessitates. The following quotation from the True Theory of Rent will cast some 

ight upon this point. 

“ To conclude, if tithe be rent, the American government, by imposing it on the lands in the back 
settlements, which now yield no rent at all, or a nominal sum Which is next to none, may at once 
create a rent equal to the tenth of the gross produce. Advancing another step, it may create rent to 
the amount of half, or even the whole of the gross produce—a supposition too absurd to be insisted 
on."—WesTMINSTER Review. No. Il. p.4ih ~ 

‘« If the American government were to impose such a tax, it would put a stop to the cultivation of 
lands in the back settlements altogether ; with the exception of those where nine-tenths of the pro- 
duce were sufficient to give a living profit to the cultivator. There would bea ccrtain reaction en 
the price of produce, which would in some degree increase the quantity of land that would be able to 
resist the tax ; but the effect would be in the main te check the cultivation of the back settlements, 
in the same manner, that would result from a diminution of one-tenth in the productive powers of 
nature there.”’ 

Is it not an immediate inference from the above criticism on the Westminster, that the effect of tithe 
is to diminish the efficiency of that check to the rise of price, which resides in the existence of inferior 
land, just by one-tenth of its natural efficiency ? or, in other words, to allow the rise of price by one-tenth 
above the natural price ? 

The Westminster Reviewer will doubtless defer to any remarks of Colonel Thompson’s. 

Without an action on the Corn Law, the effects we predict could not be expected to follow ; and with 
this action the Reviewer even, will allow that they are sure, And we here make request of the Re- 
viewer, that previous to his farther advocacy of Commutation, he examine carefully the probable effect 
of that measure on our prospects as to the Repeal of the Corn Law. 

The question of the Corn Law must soon be brought before Parliament, and discussed from one end 
of Britain tothe other. It is a question of the highest importance to every man who lives by bread. We 
earnestly recommend Colonel Thompson's admirable work, * The Catechism on the Corn Laws,” to 
universal perusal, that all may be prepared for the discussion. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN WILSON, 


Tue domains of Poetry in Britain have been vexed of late years by a sea. 
son of anarchy and invasion, whereby her true adherents have been dis- 
heartened, and her dignity has suffered great damage. Since the depar- 
ture or abdication of the sovereign minds that presided over her several 
provinces, there have appeared a legion of small and assiduous pretend- 
ers; each wearing, throughout his brief existence, the device of some 
one of the mighty departed, and claiming the succession to his honours. 
Such a blowing of brazen trumpets, and such a buzz of puny voices, have 
never before perplexed the public ear. It has been a season of no small 
peril and detriment to poetry. The modern reader of-verse has lived, 
like a voyager in the streets of Toledo, confused by the tolling of in- 
numerable bells, and stopped at every moment to uncover and kneel to 
some lying pageant or spurious relic. On all sides he is wearied by the 
loud vociferation of rival impostures, or solicited for alms by mendicants 
in the disguise of the priesthood. Beneath this display of devotion, he 
will not be long in discovering the ignorance, the lax morals, the worldly 
aims of its professors ; so that his faith must be strong, and his love 
more than conventional, if he do not learn to doubt and to detest, 
amidst the insufferable worthlessness and falsehood that he is compelled 
to witness, 

From such an apostacy they are protected, in whose hearts the voices 
of nature and truth have left an echo of their music, which meaner 
accents cannot utterly drown. These voices may for a while have been 
overborne by the tumult ; but when weariness, succeeding to curiosity, 
is tempted to exclaim, “ All is false and barren!” they will again be 
heard with great consolation and reproof, silencing the promptings of 
unbelief, and proclaiming the living power of the Eternal, in all its 
strength and exceeding loveliness. Nor are they destitute of oral testi- 
monies and ministers. There are not a few whose exhortations and ex.. 
ample have constantly asserted these truths. Above all, there are not 
wanting poets who, in defiance of neglect or ridicule, have remained de- 
voted to their celebration ; and who, refusing to deviate from the unno- 
ticed path, have continued pointing to those pure sources, whence the 
soul, fevered by the glare and tumult of imposture, may recover health 
and refreshment. ‘To these it is the especial and pleasant duty of all 
who are enlisted in the good cause, to invite attention and regard. 

The undisputed chief of the band to which we allude, (Is it necessary 
expressly to name Wordsworth ?) is now beginning to receive, from the 
admiration of his countrymen, a late amends for the contumely with 
which—especially, to their shame be it spoken, from Northern critics— 
his works were formerly assailed. The pure spirit of his poetry has 
found its noiseless way to a multitude of bosoms; and many whom the 
impetuous glory of Byron’s genius (quenched, alas! ere it had arisen to 
its destined sphere of poetic creation) had taught to contemn the beauty 
of amore placid song, have now returned to visit it with love and re- 
verence. And while undiminished honour is paid to that genius which, 
for a time, rendered its admirers blindly unjust to all others, an affec- 
tionate feeling is each day more and more closely approaching those 
poets whose hymns have been devoted to the still worship of nature, 
and to the calm charities of domestic life. The present, therefore, ap. 
pears to be no unfavourable time to undertake an examination of the 
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productions of one of this school, who posesses, moreover, from local and 
national associations, a peculiar claim to our notice. 

The poems of Wilson have now been so long before the public, that 
we need not minutely analyze the separate merits of each. We shall 
attempt to describe, as far as we have succeeded in apprehending, the 
general features of his poetical character, illustrated by such specimens 
as may serve to display them ; and this with a desire to discover beau- 
ties rather than to reprove faults. The latter is an easy, but ungracious 
exercise of the critical functions, and only to be called forth in defence 
of the interests of good taste, and for the vindication of true excellence 
from incompetent pretension. And since we are persuaded at heart that 
Wilson is a true poet, we think it a far more important duty to point 
out wherein he excels, than to peer curiously into his defects. We re- 
member the unwillingness of a great master of our mystery, paucis 
offendi maculis, and are not ambitious of the post of bourreau de Par- 
nasse, an office needful at times, but not therefore the less disgusting 
and opprobrious. We had rather be employed in adorning the brows of 
those who have deserved well of the Republic, than in “ wielding the 
knout ;” an odious charge, which, strange as it may appear, is neverthe- 
less openly and complacently professed by some of our critical brethren. 

Imagination is the intellectual, and love the moral spring of Wilson’s 
genius ; an imagination pure, delicate, and utterly impatient of restraint ; 
far-soaring, and incapable of being tied or tired: a love of outward na- 
ture, deepening into passion; and of living beings, in which passion 
appears almost extinguished by reverence or contemplation: a love, in 
tenderness resembling that of woman, for all that is placid and beautiful 
and unspotted. His mind is ever on the wing amidst the cloud-land of 
phantasy ; if it touch upon realities, it is in order to invest them with 
a veil of airy conceptions, beneath which their peculiar outlines disap- 
pear; and, in descending to human themes, his imagination invokes in 
their place shadows of sinless and angelic loveliness, too exquisite and 
visionary for the atmosphere of earth. He views every thing through a 
medium tinged with hues and shades, which conceal whatever of mean 
or common might offend his sensitive perception ; it is a prism through 
which the object is beheld, changed, indeed, from its proper shape, but 
dyed with the fairest colours of the rainbow. His companions are an 
ever-varying phantasmagoria of distant pictures ; every scene he visits, 
every sound he perceives, suggests to his mind some mysterious type of 
the far-off world in which his mind rejoices to dwell ; and, by a singular 
property of this endowment, while, to his eye, inanimate objects become 
gifted with life, he looks upon living man as upon the shadow of a stately 
representation, beautiful, Guidesque, and vapoury. ‘To this latter pe- 
culiarity we shall have occasion hereafter to advert. As an example 
of his gift of impersonating an insensitive thing, and endowing it witha 
spiritual life, we select the ensuing lines :-— 


“* And lo! upon the murmuring waves 

A glorious shape appearing, 

A broad-wing’d vessel, through the shower 
Of glimmering lustre steering ! 

As if the beauteous ship enjoyed 

The beanty of the sea, 

She lifteth up her stately head, 

And saileth joyfully. 

A lovely path before her lies, 

A lovely path behind ; 
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She sails amid the leveliness 
Like a thing with heart and mind,} 
Fit pilgrim, through a scene so fair, 
Slowly she beareth on ; 
A glorious phantom of the deep, 
Risen up to meet the moon. 
The moon bids her tenderest radiance fall 
On her wavy streamer and snow-white wings ; 
And the quiet voice of the rocking sea 
To cheer the gliding vision sings. 
Oh! ne’er did sky and water blend 
In such a holy sleep, 
Or bathe in brighter quietude 
A roamer of the deep. 
So far the peaceful soul of Heaven 
Hath settled on the sea, 
It seems as if this weight of calm 
Were from eternity. 
O world of waters! the steadfast earth 
Ne’er lay entranced like thee !”’ 
Isle of Palms, Canto I 


The scene, the object described in these lines, it may be said, naturally 
seem to call for this mode of representation ; they did so, and therefore 
were chosen by the poet, at whose will lay the events he should depict :— 
And was ever anything more vision-like and airy ? 

But let us turn to a subject of a different kind ;—the visit of a rustic 
company to certain anglers who had pitched their tent, for a Sabbath 
day’s rest, at the edge of a retired mountain lake. Peasants, old and 
young, have assembled from all the neighbouring hills to gaze upon the 
unwonted spectacle of strangers,—by whom they are welcomed and enter- 
tained. A pleasant group! which many a skilful hand would have de- 
scribed with the quaint and truthful pencil of a Berghem or a Watteau. 
But our poet touches it with his wand,—the rude outlines disappear, 
and lo! the scene is changed to Arcady. These are no peasant girls :— 


“« Well did the roses blooming on their cheek, 
And eyes of Iaughing light, that glistened fair 
Beneath the artless ringlets of their hair, 

Each maiden’s health and purity bespeak. 
Following the impulse of their simple will, 

No thought had they to give or take offence ; 
Glad were their bosoms, yet sedate and still, 

And fearless in the strength of innocence. 

Oft as, in accents mild, we strangers spoke 

To these sweet maidens, an unconscious smile, 
Like sudden sunshine, o’er their faces broke, 
And with it struggling blushes mixed the while. 
And oft as mirth and glee went laughing round, 
Breathed in this maiden’s ear, some harmless jest 
Would make her, for one moment, on the ground 
Her eyes let fall, as wishing from the rest 

To hide the sudden throb that beat within her breast. 


Oh! not in vain have purest poets told, 

In elegies and hymns that ne’er shall die, 

How, in the fields of famous Arcady, 

Lived simple shepherds in the Age of Gold! 

They fabled not, in peopling rural shades 

With all most beautiful in heart and frame ; 

Where, without guile, swains wooed their happy maids, 
And Love was Friendship with a 2 eis name. 

Such songs in truth and nature had their birth: 


Their source was lofty, and their alm py pure; 
83B2 
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And still, in many a favoured spot of earth, 

The virtues that awoke their voice endure ! 

Bear witness, thou, O wild and beauteous dell, 
To whom my gladdened heart devotes this strain! 
—QO! long may all who in thy bosom dwell 
Nature’s primeval innocence retain, 

Nor e’er may lawless foot thy sanctity profane ! 
Sweet maids! my wandering heart returns to you, 
And well the blush of joy, the courteous air, 
Words unrestrained, and open looks, declare 
That fancy’s day-dreams have not been untrue. 

It was, indeed, a beauteous thing to see 

The virgin, while her bashful visage smiled, 

As if she were a mother, on her knee 

Take up, with many a kiss, the asking child. 
And well, I ween, she played the mother’s part; 
For as she bended o'er the infant fair, 

A mystic joy seemed stirring at her heart, 

A yearning fondness, and a silent prayer! 

Nor did such gentle maiden long refuse 

To cheer our spirits with some favourite strain, 
Some simple ballad, framed by rustic muse, 

Of one who died for love, or, led by gain, 

Sailed, in a mighty ship, to lands beyond the main.” 


As another instance of this lovely art of transmutation, this alehymy 
taught by Fancy and Love, we would refer to a delightful poem, the 
« Children’s Dance.” Remember, they are mountain and village children, 
assembled at a rustic dancing-master’s ball ; a theme which, from our 
own opportunities of observation, we should have pronounced unyielding 
to a poet of less quick-winged fancy. But read the poem, (we can only 
extract two beantiful verses, forming a fair picture,) and you are no 
tonger in the hamlet of a Cumberland dale, but in the very court of Ti- 
tania herself :— 

‘¢ Like sunbeams glancing o’er a meadow field, 
From side to side the airy spirits swim. 
What keen and kindling rapture shines revealed 
Around their eyes, and moves in every limb! 
See ! how they twine ‘heir flexile arms so slim, 
In graceful arches o’er their hanging hair, 
Whose ringlets for a while their eyes bedim. 
The music stops—they stand like statues there, — 
Then, parting, glide away on noiseless steps of air. 
And now a ready hand hath round them thrown 
A flowing garland, for their beauteous queen, 
Wreathed by her playmates ; roses newly blown, 
W hite—clustering ’mid the ivy’s vivid green. 
Enfolded thus in innocence, they lean 
Their silky heads in inclination dear, 
Their blent locks fluttering through the space between. 
And do they not, advancing thus, appear 
Like angels sent by Spring to usher in the year?”’ 
The Children’s Dance. 

Throughout the greater part of the “Isle of Palms,” this wild and 
floating imagination presides over the tale, and has guided the descrip- 
tions no less than the incidents, The ship in which the lovers are em- 
barked goes down at sea. A poet of sterner temper would have dwelt 
upon this grand and moving incident, so as to gather a more profound 
human interest around the personages of the narrative. Thus did Wie- 
land in his unrivalled Oberon ; thus did Byron in Don Juan :—Wilson 
passess over the calamity with a few remote expressions ; intent upon 
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wafting the two rescued voyagers across a bright and waveless sea, to 
their Ocean Elysium, where his fancy may roam at will, and assemble 
around them the groves and flowers of a land fairer than the gardens of 
the Hesperides. You feel that the shipwreck is no calamity. The reader 
is already in the land of the genii, and only entertains a gracious curi- 
osity to know whether the voyagers are to be borne through air, or over 
sea, on wing, orin golden pinnace, “ fairy-fraught,” to the haven of their 
bliss. As for the perished vessel and her crew,—were they not brave fic- 
tions of a dream? The whole is the Tale of visions, lulling and peopled 
with fair shadows, and sung to a far-off music, which is strange and 
sweet ; but its events are independent of space and time, and the other 
conditions of actual being. With its personages we can neither weep nor 
rejoice. They are denizens of cloud-land, to which human passions can- 
not ascend. 

To this capricious sovereignty of his imagination we are indebted for 
Wilson’s exquisite poem on the old tradition of “ Bessy Bell and Mary 
Grey,” which is perhaps the most perfect of all his compositions. It is a 
strain as wild, yet soothing, as the music of an Eolian harp ; and, like it, 
is doubtful and mysterious, beneath a seeming tone of simplicity. The 
visionary character of the theme was just suited to arouse his sensitive 
fancy ; and he has embodied it with a mingled solemnity and lightness 
which remind us of Hogg’s “ Kilmeny.” It is impossible to recur to the 
joys or mourning of Earth while listening to this strain ; it breathes 
throughout a spiritual calm, which seems borrowed from some mysterious 
land unto which laughter and tears are equally unknown, And in what 
a fine dim close the song faints into silence ! 


“¢ Ason the orphans hold their way, 
Through the stillness of the dying day, 
Fairies might they seem, who are returning, 
At the end of some allotted time, 

Unto their own immortal clime! 

Each bearing, in its lovely hand, 

Some small memorial of the land 

Where they, like common human frames, 
And called by gentle Christian names, 
Full long had been sojourning ! 

Some little fair insensate thing, 

Relic of that wild visiting ! 

Bird, that beneath a brighter spring 

Of its own vanished earth will sing ; 
Those harmless creatures that will glide 
O’er faery vales in earthly snow, 

And from the faery river’s flow 

Come forth more purely beautified. 


Now, with a wild and mournful song, 
The fair procession moves along ; 
While, by that tune so sweet, 

The little flock, delighted, press 
Around the singers’ feet. 

Up, up, the gentle slope they wind, 
Leaving the laughing flowers behind 
That seem to court their stay. 
One moment on the top they stand, 
At the wild unfolding vale’s command, 
—Then down into that faery land, 
Dream-like, they sink away !” 


In passing from these imaginative conceptions or moods of observation, 
to comment upon Wilson’s remarkable and characteristic devotion to the 
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worship of inanimate nature, we find, with some regret, that our extracts 

illustrative of the degree to which he is imbued with this fine attribute 

must be in every respect insufficient. His is a love which penetrates his 
entire existence, and colours more or less every creation of his thought ; 
it is, therefore, impossible to display by insulated passages the presence 
of an influence so all-pervading and continual. The compelled brevity 
of such fragments as we can afford, is, moreover, a serious wrong to his 
descriptions ; which run onwards like the song of a bird, poured from 
the love and gladness of the heart, with no forethought as to limit or 
duration ; indeed, the cordial joy which he finds in his subject, and the 
copious flow of his numbers, lead him, at times, into a prolixity which 
becomes tedious. Like all true lovers, he can dwell with manifold itera- 
tion on the same welcome theme—the charms of his gracious mistress ; 
while the mere by-stander would content himself with a few brief signi- 
ficant touches, which, on the whole, perhaps, afford as correct a repre- 

sentation ; but it appeals chiefly to the intellectual perceptions, —the 
other finds its way to the heart. The best of Wilson’s landscape pictures 
are on a canvass too broad for our exhibition ; of the cabinet subjects, the 
number is also so great, that we have been compelled tiver au hazard, 


“O! wildest bridge by human hand e’er framed, 
If so thou mayst be named ; 
Thou ! who for many a year hast stood, 
Clothed with the deep-green moss of age, 
As if thy tremulous length were living wood, 
Sprung from the bank on either side,— 
Despising, with a careless pride, 
The tumults of the wintry flood, 
And hill-born tempest’s rage. 
Kach flower upon thy moss I know, 
Or think I know; like things they seem 
Fair and unchanged, of a returning dream! 
While underneath, the peaceful flow 
Of the smooth river to my heart 
Brings back the thoughts that long ago 
I felt, when forced to part 
From the deep calm of Nature’s reign, 
To walk the world’s loud scenes again. 
And let us with that river glide 
Around yon hillock’s verdant side : 
And lo! a gleam of sweet surprise, 
Like sudden sunshine, warms thine eyes. 
White as the Spring’s unmelted snow, 
That lives though winter storms be o’er, 
A cot beneath the mountain’s brow 
Smiles through its shading sycamore. 
The silence of the morning air ~ 
Persuades our hearts to enter there. 
In dreams all quiet things we love ; 
And sure no star that lies above, 
Cradled in clouds that also sleep, 
Enjoys a calm more hush’d and deep, 
Than doth this slumbering cell. 
Yea! like a star it looketh down, 
In pleasure from its mountain-throne, 
On its own little dell.” 
Isle of Palms, Canto IV. 


As a companion, here is a portrait from the life, cHaracterized by 
its grace and freedom of outline. The reader will perceive, however, 
that it is no work of the Rembrandt or Velasquez school of representa- 
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twn. It is in subjects of this kind, that Wilson is least successful, be- 
cause least true. 


“ The broad daylight of cloudless truth, 

Like a sunbeam bathes his free : 

Though silent, still a gracious smile 

That rests upon his eyes the while 

Bestows a speaking grace. 

That smile hath might of magie art, 

To sway at will the stoniest heart, 

As a ship obeys the gale; 

And when his silver voice is heard, 

The coldest blood is warmly stirred, 

As at some glorious tale. 

The loftiest spirit never saw 

This youth without a sudden awe ; 

But vain the transient feeling strove 

Against the stealing power of love. 

Svon as they felt the tremor cease, 

Iie seemed the very heart of peace ;— 

Majestic to the bold and high, 

Yet calm and beauteous to a woman’s eye.”’ 
Isle of Palms, Canto 1. 


The discursive manner of this description will not have passed un- 
marked ; it is a feature observable in all Wilson’s poems. An easy abund- 
ance of thought and language would appear to supply him with materials 
which he has never dreamed of subjecting to any process of revisal or 
compression. This extreme facility, which perpetually hovers on the bord- 
ers of negligence, is a fault, and the parent of faults. Yet the entire- 
ness wherewith the poet seems thus confidingly to pour into the hearts 
of his readers, without reserve or distrust, all the utterance of his enrap- 
tured moments, has something in it so earnest and persuasive, as almost to 
disarm critical severity. 

We have yet to inquire with what success our author has grasped ma- 
terials of a sterner and less evanescent texture. For he has not busied 
his contemplation with glowing or pathetic reveries alone, or in reposing 
on the mystical beauty of nature ; but has ventured, with no timid step, 
into the dark region of human calamity and endurance, and amidst the 
inflexible realities of life. In “ The City of the Plague,” written at a 
period when his faculties, it may be supposed, were fully matured, he 
found a subject, the most rigorous and thrilling perhaps, that the register 
of man’s misery contained ; a theme, the full command of which demand- 
ed no common exercise of a class of powers uncalled for by the materials 
of his former poems. We cannot say that the demand has been effectual. 
The failures, no less than the beauties of this striking but unequal per- 
formance, only display, in higher relief, the prevalent features which have 
already been described. As a representation of human character and 
motive, exhibited in one of those fearful seasons which sweep away uses 
and conventions, leaving the hearts of men in bare and quivering naked- 
ness, it is faint and improbable: the story lingers amidst profitless in- 
cidents, and scenes which the French would term décousus. The charac- 
ters are introduced and dismissed with as much consecutive fitness as 
the succession of figures in a magic lantern, to which they bear no slight 
resemblance ; in short, although composed in the dramatic form, the 
poem has no claim whatsoever to dramatic merit. On the other hand, the 
uncontrollable mood of the author, which appears to have estranged him 
from the truth required by such a tale, finds breathless occupation amidst 
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the mysterious and terrible images which it suggests, or pursues visions 
of unreal loveliness and excellence, as they flit, like sea-birds in a storm, 
amidst the fearful gloom which surrounds them. Many of the passages, 
depicting the pest and its consequences, are in the finest vein of descrip- 
tive poetry,” sombre, thrilling, and forcible. The imagination and elo- 
quence of the poet seem to be kindled by the lurid majesty of the sub- 
ject ; and he represents, like one who is himself possessed with a burden 
of horror, the forebodings or the frenzy of a time, sick and crazed with 
the superstitions of hopeless despair. We can only select the following 
pictures :— 


“Oh! my friend, 
Far other sounds and sights have filled my dreams! 
Still, noiseless floors, untrod by human feet ; 
Chairs standing rueful in their emptiness ; 
An unswept hearth choked up by dust and ashes ; 
Beds with their curtains idly hanging down, 
Unmoved by the breath of life ; wide open windows, 
That the fresh air might purify the room 
From vapours of the noisome pestilence ; 
In a dark chamber, ice-cold like a tomb, 
A corpse laid out—O God! my mother’s corpse, 
Woetully altered by a dire decay ! 
While my stunned spirit shuddered at the toll, 
The long, slow, dreary, sullen, mortal toll, 
Of a bell swinging to the hand of death.” 

City of the Plague, Act I. 


A terrible foreboding truly, which not unfitly precedes the represen- 
tation of the actual wo. 


“stand aloof, 
And let the Pest’s triumphal chariot 
Have open way advancing to the tomb. 
See, how he mocks the pomp and pageantry 
Of carthly kings! A miserable cart, 
Heaped up with human bodies; dragged along 
By pale steeds, skeleton anatomics ! 
And onwards urged by a wan, meagre wretch, 
Doomed never to return from the foul pit, 
Whither, with oaths, he drives his load of horror. 
Would you look in? Grey hairs and golden tresses ; 
Wan, shrivelled cheeks that have not smiled for years; 
And many a rosy visage smiling still; 
Bodies in the noisome weeds of beggary wrapt, 
With age decrepit, and wasted to the bone ; 
And youthful frames, august and beautiful, 
In spite of mortal pangs ;—there lie they all, 
Kmbraced in ghastliness! But look not long ; 
For haply, ‘mid the faces glimmering there, 
The well-known check of some beloved friend 
Will meet thy gaze, or some small snow-white hand, 
Bright with the ring that holds her lover's hair.” 

City of the Plague, Act I. 


The entire passage, recording the fears and phantoms which perplexed 
the dwellers in the doomed city, is very powerfully written. We can 
only find room for a part: 





* We question, however, if De Foe, to whom Wilson is evidently much indebted, 
does not produce a higher effect of solemnity, despair, and awe, by his plain and vi- 
gorous prose. 
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“Yea! before the plague burst out, 
All who had eye-sight, witnessed in the city 
Dread apparitions, that sent through the soul 
Forebodings of some wild calamity. 
The very daylight seemed not to be poured 
Down from the sun—a ghastly glimmering haze 
Sent upwards from the earth ; while every face 
Louked wan and sallow, gliding through the streets 
That echded in the darkness. When the veil 
Of mist was drawn aside, there hung the sun 
In the unrejoicing atmosphere, blood-red, * 
And beamless in his wrath. At morn and even, 
And through the dismal day, that fierce aspect 
Glared on the city, and many a wondering group 
Gazed till they scarce believed it was the sun. 
Did any here behold, as I beheld, 
That Phantom, who three several nights appeared, 
Sitting upon a cloud-built throne of state, 
Right o’er St. Paul’s Cathedral ¥ On that throne, 
At the dead hour of night, he took his seat, 
And, monarch-like, stretched out his mighty arm 
That shone like lightning. In that kingly motion 
There seemed a steadfast threatening—and his features, 
Gigantic ‘neath their shadowy diadem, 
Frowned, as the Phantom vowed within his heart, 
Perdition to the city. Then he rose, 
Majestic spectre ! keeping still his face 
Towards the dome beneath, and disappeared, 
Still threatening with his outstretched arm of light, 
Into a black abyss behind the clouds.” 

City of the Plague, Act II. 





The following fragment we consider the best in the poem. It has a 
dreary sublimity, which is quite appalling ; and the language almost re. 
minds us of the nervous clearness and felicity of Massinger. 


‘< The plague broke out, 
Like a raging fire, within the darksome heart 
Of a huge mad-house ; and, one stormy night, 
As I was passing by its iron gates, 
With loud crash they burst open, anda troop 
Of beings, all unconscious of this world, 
Possessed by their own fearful fantasies, 
Did clank their chains unto the troubled moon 
Fast rolling through the clouds. Away they went 
Across the glimmering square! some hurriedly, 
As by a whirlwind driven ; and others moving 
Slow—step by step—with melancholy mien, 
And faces pale in idiot vacancy. 
For days those wild-eyed visiters were seen 
Shrieking, or sitting in a woful silence, 
With withered hands, and heaps of matted hair! 
And they all died in ignorance of the plague 
That freed them from their cells.” 

City of the Plague, Act II. 


The last passage we can extract may be censured by some as a picture 
too ghastly for poetical representation. 


“ What signifies a living maniac’s face ? 

Have we not often seen the unsheeted dead 
Reared up like troops in line against the walls ? 
To us, at distance, seemingly alive ; 

All standing with blotched faces, and red eyes 
Unclosed, as in some agonizing dream. 


2d. Man—Just round the corner of that street, even now, 
I stumbled on such hideous company ; 
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Vhe lamps burned dimly, and the tall church-tower 

Rose up between me and the moon. I saw 

A glimmering whiteness all along the walls 

Of several silent houses; up I went, 

And, right before me, stood the ghastly dead, 

For whose grim faces no kind hand had done 

The last sad office. Oh! ‘twas terrible 

To recognize, in those convulsed features, 

Friends at whose fireside I had often sat ! 

And, as IT hurried off in shivering fear, 

Methought I heard a deep and dismal groan 

From that long line of mortal visages, 

Shudder through the deepening darkness of the street.” 
City of the Plague, Act TIT. 


These are very terrible and graphic. The descriptive portions consti- 
tute, indeed, the chief praise of the work : the personal interest of which 
is feeble throughout, notwithstanding that the author has evidently taken 
great pains to interest us on behalf of an exquisite but unreal creation, 


“ the lovely lady no one knows, 
Who walks through lonesome places day and night.” 


Of this sweet vision, Magdalene, we find the appearance and occupa- 
tions, thus beautifully described : 


“* Not in some spot 
Apart from death, in deathlike loneliness 
Doth Magdalene dwell. Throughout the livelong day, 
And many a livelong night, for these three months 
Hath she been ministering at the dying bed 
Krom which, with an unnatural cowardice, 
Affection, ardent in the times of joy, > 
Had fled ; perhaps to stumble o'er the grave. 
What though thy Magdalene heretofore had known 
Only the name of sorrow, living far 
Within the heart of peace, with birds and flocks, 
The flowers of earth, and the high stars of heaven, 
Companions of her love and innocence ; 
Yet she who, in that region of delight, 
Slumbered in the sunshine, or the sheltered shade, 
Rose with the rising storm, and, like an angel, 
With hair unruftled in its radiance, stood 
Beside the couch of tossing agony, 
As undisturbed as on some vernal day 
Walking alone through mountain solitude, 
To bring home in her arms a new-yeaned lamb 
Tvo feeble for the snow! 
7 * & ~ - 
Many think she bears a charm against the Plague, 
And they are not deceived. A charm she hath, 
But hidden not in ring or amulet, 
Sleeping in the quiet of her sinless soul. 
Some think she is a spirit; many look 
With tears of sorrow on a mortal creature 
Whom death may steal away ; but all agree, 
That a thing so piteous, kind, and beautiful, 
Did never walk betore upon this earth.” 

City of the Plague, Act 11. 


The irreconcilable strife in Wilson’s temperament between fancy and 
experience, in which the former perpetually conquers, bearing him from 
the clear realities of life into a world of dreams,—this strife, we think, 
will for ever incapacitate him from dramatic writing. He is continually 
forgetting his personages in himself; his own feelings break through 
their thin disguises ; they are merely quaint or elegant masks, beneath 
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which he expatiates upon the images suggested by a contemplation, (in 
his own character, as a remote spectator,) of the events in which they 
are supposed to move. With this propensity, Wilson can never become 
the creator of living characters ; nor are we acquainted with a single 
figure in his works which makes the slightest approach towards robust 
vitality. 

The universe, indeed, in which his poctical experience has gathered 
its treasures, is a purely imaginary region ; a Fata Morgana, which can 
but be approached through the clouds. He stamps his representations of 
life with the impress of a fanciful coinage ; the joys and sorrows he de- 
scribes are alike unsubstantial. The grief of his mourners is not the 
stern tyrant that wrings the heart’s-blood from human bosoms, but a 
winged monitor, breathing, with a placid mien, the tidings of a speedy 
extinction of all woes in the rejoicings of a region beyond the grave. 
His personages ever dwell within the shadow of a further existence, 
which softens every perception of suffering or delight. They tread but 
lightly upon a world, which is to them but as a bridge leading to a re- 
gion of perfect communion and happiness. This is a beautiful conception 
of what human motives might be ; perhaps, were itnot otherwise ordain- 
ed, we would say ought to be, considering the actual conditions and 
tenure of life; and we may feel inclined at times to lament, that the 
heart of man should seem unable thus to prevail over the passionate 
eagerness of the present, by stedfastly looking towards the future. But 
until the temper of human feeling has undergone a thorough change, 
representations like the following, however exquisite as_ conceptions, 
cannot be admitted to possess any actual, or even poetical fidelity. 


“¢ There is in love 
A consecrated power, that seems to wake, 
Only at the touch of death, from its repose 
In the profoundest depth of thinking souls. 
Superior to the outward signs of grief, 
Sighing or tears ; when these have past away, 
It rises calm and beautiful, like the moon 
Saddening the solemn night; yet with that sadness 
Mingling the breach of undisturbed peace.” 
Cily of the Plague, Act 11. 
A son is seated by the corpse of his mother, whose death he has but 
lately learned. 
“Even then a smile 
Came o’er her face, a sweet, upbraiding smile, 
That silently reproved my senseless grief. 
O! look upon her face! eternity 
Is shadowed there! a pure, immortal calm, 
Whose presence makes the tumult of this world 
Pass like a fleeting breeze, and through the soul 


Breathes the still ether of a loftier climate.” 
City of the Plague, Act 111. 


Is this the strain of filial grief in the first consciousness of its bereav 
ment ? 

A young girl looks on the grave of her only protector and friend, 
whom she has just seen expire, and then hastily committed to the earth. 
She is asked, 

“Is not this church-yard now a place of peace ? 


Tsabel.—Of perfect peace! My spirit looks with eyes 
Into the world to come. There Magdalene sits 
With them she loved on earth. O mortal body, 
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In faded beauty stretched upon the dust, 
I love thee still as if thou wert a soul.” 
In the sweet passage quoted beneath, the fanciful mood which per 
vades it is welcome and appropriate ; for the theme is accessible to con- 
jecture alone :— 


ptr toa: ENTE 


3 “ Of all the mournful, sad, affecting things, 

- That sorrow meets with in a world of sorrow, 

The saddest, sure, those smiles of happiness, 

| Those sudden starts of uncontrollable glee, 

if That, like the promptings of a different nature, 

y Assail the heart of childhood ‘mid its grief, 

And turn its tears to rapture. Beauteous beings, 

et Hanging in the air *twixt joy and misery! 

; Now like the troubled sea-birds wildly wailing 

' Through the black squall ;* and now upon the billows 
si Alighting softly with the gleams of light, 

¥ They float in beauty of a fearless calm.” 

| City of the Plague, Act I11. 








; None of Wilson’s poems deserve the title of works of art. They are 
the productions of a warm and kindly genius, that delights in the crea- 
tion of lovely forms ; the spontaneous utterances of a poetical tempera- 
ment, which has been preserved in healthful activity by the ministrations 
of Nature and the food of Contemplation ; but which has not been sub- 
| jected to that higher discipline which the artist, in the true sense of the 
term, bestows upon his natural endowments ; aware that, without such 
teaching, however strong be the native energy of his mind, it will grow 
to no thorough and commanding development of power, Of this truth 
our poet seems to have taken little heed. His works, as far as we can 
judge, are merely the outpourings of a spirit of song born within him, 
uttered without effort, and preserved without correction. 

His later productions, ‘‘ Unimore,” “ Lady Emmeline’s Dream,” &c., 
have still more of the fantastic and dreamy character which we have 
already described. They are marvellous pleasant reading ; the verse 
flows with a richer harmony than usual, and his language shines with a 
wealth of imagery: you surrender yourself to the spell without fore- 
thought or inquiry. But the chief garniture of the strain consists of 
mysterious symbols, and those vague fugitive impressions, which relue- 
tantly submit to verbal constraint, even in the moment of their birth, 
; and which are incapable of being distinctly represented to another mind. 
All who have quick or pensive feelings are aware of such remote and 
volatile suggestions ; but the same whisper rarely strikes two persons 
1a i with the like tone. This it is which removes them, in a great measure, 
beyond the limits of poetical exercise. There are in nature, as natural- 
ists aver, many sounds so fine as to be perceptible to peculiar ears alone ; 
and which strike, each of those who can distinguish them, differently. No 
great master would attempt to compose a symphony of such thin mur- 
murs. The effect left by a perusal of the poems in question amounts to 
id little more than a dim remembrance of a certain shadowy beauty and 
; magnificence, or of glimpses of pathos and tenderness, seen, like the 
quiet vale-dwellings, through broken wreaths of mist from the hill-side. 
All is indistinct and bewildering; the memory retains none of those 
figures which “ once seen become a part of sight ;” the strain was— 
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“ Comme un vague chant, dont expire 

Le lointain et dernier accord.” 
We experience a rapture, but it is fugitive ; we close the book, and dis. 
cover, like the son of Leonteus, that we have been embracing a beauti- 
ful cloud. 

It would be easy to produce a serious charge of faults, omissions, &c., 
against our author. From any unnecessary enumeration of such, as we 
have already declared, it is our intention to abstain: a brief notice of 
some principal defects with which his poetry may be taxed, is requisite 
to complete the sketch we have attempted to give. His versification, 
especially in the “ Isle of Palms,” is often rugged and unmusical, and 
disfigured by metrical liberties which a delicate ear, or even moderate 
care, would have rejected. In the use of language, as may be observed 
in the extracts we have given, he is frequently loose or infelicitous, 
Many of his finest passages are defaced by mean or inappropriate 
phrases, or thoughts wholly out of keeping with the character of the 
scene. His leaning towards prolixity has been noticed ; it would seem, 
together with the discursive habit of his mind, to disqualify him for pure 
lyrical composition, in which we know of no instance where he has sue- 
ceeded: he appears to want the rapidity and compactness required for 
the production of excellence in this style of writing. The faithlessness 
of his life-sketches, and his failures in the truthful delineation of cha- 
racter, which strike a reader with coldness and dissatisfaction, have 
already been commented upon, and, in some measure, explained. We 
must further hint, that he is prone, especially in his later works, to sub- 
stitute an array of musical and picturesque phrases for clear poetical 
ideas ; and, with this observation, we willingly close the catalogue of 
his sins and shortcomings. 

To conclude: Wilson is entitled to the praise of all lovers of song, for 
the purity and lightness of his imagination ; for his sensibility to the 
dignified and the beautiful ; for the graceful fictions, pale and unsubstan- 
tial though they be, which people the Elysium he has created around 
them; and, above all, for the devout, cordial, and affectionate spirit 
which pervades all his poetical compositions. The lovers of song may, 
indeed, regret that so liberal a genius had not received more assiduous 
and confirmed culture ; but they will not, therefore, the less heartily 
pronounce him to be a true poet, and worthy to be joined to that noble 
band whose accents the world shall not willingly let die. 





VY. 





TRANSLATION 


Of Verses written on the Funeral Obsequies of Miss Elisa Frisssel, by 
Chateaubriand, the Friend of her Father. 


The coffin is gone down with the pure and taintless roses, 
Which a father’s hand, in weeping o'er the innocent, did show’r ; 
Oh! earth, thy bosom bore them: in thy bosom now reposes, 
Maiden and flower! 
Ah! mother, kindly keep them; ah! let them not return 
To a world where only wretchedness, and care, and pain, have power ; 
Where the winds break and spoil, and the beams sear and burn 
Maiden and flower! 
Thou art gone, my poor Elisa, thus early to thy slumber, 
Ah! never more to shrink beneath the heavy noon-day hour ; 
Oh! fresh, and cool, and sweet, have been the mornings that ye number, 
Maiden and flower ! 
But thy father, young Elisa, o’er thine ashes fondly bendeth, 
And the pale shades of sorrow in his wrinkled features lower ; 
At the foot of the old oak, the sithe of Time descendeth 
On the Maiden and the flower. 
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REFORMS IN THE BRITISH EXTERNAL EMPIRE, 

Our countrymen are willing Reformers ; but they have yet to learn 
the power which is in union, constaney, and resolute perseverance in the 
good cause. To bring them to employ well their constitutional ener- 
gies, is, fortunately, now our only task ; but it is a heavy task, and the 
press must labour in it unremittingly. In furtherance of this grand ob- 
ject, it is our purpose to unfold, in a series of Articles, what has to be 
done in the wide field of Coton1AL Revrorms,—to point out abuses, 
the encrusted product of centuries, which have grown up under the pro- 
tection of Ministerial ignorance and intrigue, and the dark selfishness 
of an Oligarchy, now, by the blessing of Heaven, no more! We under. 
take to make fully known what our countrymen must no longer over- 
look or regard with apathy, for they are now freemen ; and we hold that 
every freeman is under a weight of obligation to the whole universe, 
past, present, and to come. ‘To relate the injuries done our Colonists, 
to demand redress for the heavy wrongs endured from us by the un- 
counted millions who bend before the British sceptre, is the task to 
which we solemnly dedicate our pen ; but we feel that, in doing this, we 
shall also be engaged in vindicating the privileges of our own country- 
men, and claiming, on their behalf, a full measure of protection ; seeing 
that, as it is written in the nature of things, no nation can enact the 
tyrant, without bringing a sure retribution upon itself. 

Steadily eschewing long documents, we shall be able to do little more, 
in this paper, than simply to bring out, as it were, our table of contents ; 
to rest the sole of our foot, for a passing instant, on each of those multi- 
tudinous and far-distant spots, where we descry a floating Union Jack 
amid the earth’s continents and oceans. A map of the world, good reader, 
will here wonderfully assist you ; and we humbly solicit you to unroll one, 
that your eye, as well as mind, may go along with us, whilst we journey 
for a space amongst “ the isles of the Gentiles.” 


I. Besides the United Kingdom, the Principality of Man, and the 
islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, near the coast of France, 
all which may be included under the name Great Britain,—we hold 
Hanover on the Continent,—the rock and light-house of Heligoland, op- 
posite the embouchure of the Elbe, and principally interesting as a geo- 
logical relic of the old, but now submarine, north of Europe,—the fortress 
and city of Gibraltar, commanding the western mouth of the Mediterra- 
nean,—the isles of Malta and Gozo, near the middle of that sea,—and the 
string of Ionian islands lying along the coasts of Albania and Greece, 
and incorporated into a federal republic, of which Britain was burdened 
with the protectorate by the Congress of Vienna. Hanover belongs less 
to this country than to our present line of kings, who retain it as their 
original patrimonial possession. Its law of inheritance forbids the ac- 
cession of a female to the sovereignty ; so that, in the event of the Prin- 
cess Victoria ascending our throne, it will pass to the Duke of Cumber- 
land. No loss will hence acerue to Great Britain, either in profit or 
honour ; as it mingles us up with the affairs of the Continent, while, at 
the same time, the British nation has not the slightest contre] over the 
acts of its Government. Inthe event of war, too, it almost necessitates 
our taking part in /and-fighting, a sort of contest which we should al - 
ways feel it our interest to avoid; and it gives us no advantage even 
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there, as it has no natural fortresses. The Hanoverians say, we pilfer 
their revenue ; but, of course, no person who knows John Bull’s great 
object in having foreign dominions will believe that. The population is 
1,560,000. Our only valuable European possessions are the Mediterranean 
ones ; and they are certainly the only sort of external strongholds which 
Britain ought to retain for the purpose of intimidating or influencing the 
other European powers, Gibraltar and Malta are maritime stations of 
first-rate excellence. Malta has a harbour unsurpassed any where ; and 
the situation of Gibraltar is invaluable. No fighting henceforth for us 
but sea-fighting ! Let us trust to our boy-dolphins, and who shall alarm 
us? Long may the deep rolling of England’s thunder be a sound only 
of memory ; but if again it musv be heard, let the despots listen to it, and 
tremble from the White Sea to the Mediterranean! Gibraltar and Mal- 
ta, of course, bleed us sweetly —fully £240,000 per annum, From their 
nature, they will never be able to support themselves ; as they are not 
so much colonies as out-works, external fortifications ; but in the above 
overplus, there is, doubtless, the usual quantity of sinecure and overpay, 
all which the Refurm Act will correct. Their commerce is quite trifling. 
Why is Malta not a free port? The united population do not amount 
to more than 140,000. Of the Ionian Islands we can say but this ; Bri- 
tain should never have had them, and will doubtless soon see to their 
confederation with Greece, An important southern power would thus 
be strengthened, and Britain freed of a useless, and therefore cumbrous 
burden. Insignificant as these islands are, they yet do “ excellent well” 
as beds for our noble-minded Aristocracy to spawn upon; and offer, ac- 
cordingly, a tolerable account of extravagant military positions, civil of- 
fices, Xc., &c., under the patronage of My Lord the High Commissioner. 
Their population is only 180,000. 

II. We pass from the wintry and withered old world, to regions wider 
and freer, and which have a longer look into futurity! To the west but 
a few degrees, is AMERICA—a name of portent and prophecy! Not- 
withstanding that an immense territory was, in a happy hour, torn from 
our imbecile and avaricious grasp, we still retain hold of many of the 
stems of America’s after greatness. Amid the wastes around Hudson’s 
Bay, are the little palisado fortresses of the fur merchants. There are 
only a few hundred whites engeged in the trade, and these are sufficient 
to keep up an extensive commerce with the Indians. The exports of 
this Company may average about £16,000 annually. South of Hudson’s 
Straits, and at the mouth of the deep gulf of the St. Lawrence, lie our 
fisheries. A large and quiet sand-bank in that neighbourhood invites 
shoals of cod-fish from the more troubled seas ; and these are a source of 
great wealth to our coast colonists, and also of much satisfaction and 
high relish to the devout lent-keepers of southern Europe. The settle- 
ments of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince Edward’s 
Island, and Newfoundland, derive their revenue principally from the 
timber trade and these fisheries; they export into Great Britain an 
Official value of about £600,000 annually ; and their united populations 
exceed 300,000. With the exception of Newfoundland, they have all 
provincial legislatures ; and the want to this large island is in the act of 
being made up. West of Newfoundland, upon the Continent, on the 
north bank of the river St. Lawrence, and stretching away to the ocean- 
lakes of the interior, lie the CANADAs,—at this moment, the most pros- 
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perous, best governed, and important of our dependencies. To the Up- 
per Province, the tide of emigration flows on with increasing strength ; 
and, as privilege and penury are disagreeable playmates, we can bid 
no emigrant forbear, Upper Canada must become one of America’s 
richest and most powerful republics. Its agricultural wealth is next 
to inexhaustible; and it will soon yield that true substratum of 
strength and riches, an immense surplus of agricultural produce. It 
is virtually, too, a sea country, as a few miles of additional canal would 
connect its lakes with the Atlantic. At the present moment it must 
number 300,000 inhabitants. Lower Canada is still more populous, 
containing about 500,000 ; but, although a good and flourishing colony, 
it is every way inferior to its neighbour. ‘Three-fourths of its inhabi- 
tants are descended from the original French settlers, and still speak 
their forefather’s tongue ; circumstances which effectually prevent our 
regarding the two regions under one aspect when we meditate on the 
future destinies of America. Each has a governor and distinct legisla- 
tive assemblies. Some time afterwards, we will explain their nature, and 
how they work. John Bull has of course taken special care to be-plaster 
them well with the thickest dregs of his own “ Matchless.” The annual 
exports to the United Kingdom amount to about £570,000 ; exports, being 
principally timber, ashes, and furs. It will occur to the reflecting reader 
as no absurd or irrelevant question,—Are these great countries not fitted 
for standing out as independent nations; and if they are, what Jets them? 
The only let or hindrance, be it known, is our having forced their trade 
into unnatural channels ; fostered amongst the colonists that bad blood 
which is so fatal to the peace of the British islands ; created a diseased 
dependence upon Great Britain ; and sown in the Canadas a full crop of 
our own mutual jealousies and fears ; for the sole sake, too, of subserving 
the mean and miserable covetousness of our “ high-spirited” nobility at 
home. In the first place, we will not trade with the Canadians by taking 
their staple produce ; and when we mention, that this produce is corn, 
and that buying Canadian corn would reduce rents, we also state quite 
intelligibly the reason of our “ constitutional” refusal. Trade with the 
Canadians, however, we must, otherwise they might be off; and the 
more artificial our trade the better, as they will thus be the more de- 
pendent. These countries, it is well known, have plenty of timber, and 
they can manufacture stores of ashes ; and as their timber and ashes are 
both dear and bad, we straight light upon them as choice articles,— 
block up other ports by heavy duties, and legislate that no where else 
but from Canada shall they be procured by our countrymen! To us 
this is, of course, a very losing trade, even by a full million and a-half 
per annum. But what of that? It connects certain powerful Canadian 
houses with us, as they know they could find no such market elsewhere ; 
and nobody is fleeced but our own “ democratic rabble!” This, how- 
ever, is not enough: Brother Canadians must be traded with still more, 
and kept yet still more closely “attached to the British Constitution ;” 
and, in pursuance of the conservative design, we compel the West In- 
dians to send for their food to the St. Lawrence ; although, by buying it 
from their own neighbours, they might save another million annually. 
The West Indian, however, does not lose this sum ; but, by a protecting 
duty on his sugar, is empowered to levy it, with full interest, from the 
pockets of the same aforesaid “rabble!” Why do we so foolishly throw 
away so much money, is it asked ? Why do we actually cast two millions 
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and a-half of sterling gold into the sea? Is it for the meré honour of 


keeping the Canadas,—the mere repute of holding them as coloniés ? 


No such thing, good reader. Our former rulers were a substantial 
people ;” they were as good casuists as Sir John Falstaff, and cared not 
to put themselves about for the bubble, honour! Places were to be had 
in Canada, and handsome salaries, to which the “ rabble” here also con- 
tributed another full half million; and if you cannot now resolve the 
mystery, you are truly but little read in your horn-book of philosophy ! 
Our total yearly loss by Canada is thus upwards of three millions. We 
leave the reflecting reader to judge whether the Canadians themselves 
are permanently benefited by the connexion. Here, again, we appeal in 
confidence to the Rerorm Acr. 

A step southward brings us into contact with different regions,—a 
sultry and inhospitable world ; the dwelling of slavery and grief. The 
Nova Scotia summer station, the Bermudas, first intimates an approach 
to the West Inpies. Passing this small resting place, and also our 
barren Bahamas, we are in the midst of the sugar colonies. Of the 
crowded group of islands between the Americas, we possess Jamaica, 
Antigua, Barbadoes, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Tortola, Anguilla, and Trinidad. We 
have likewise Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, on the Continent of 
South America, and Balize in the long isthmus. With the exception of 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, and Balize, all these 
have legislative assemblies, for the immediate abolition of which there 
seems almost a necessity. ‘They are founded upon the worst sort of dis- 
tinction, that of colour ; and the world has often shewn that, to all argu- 
ments but one, the cruel oligarchy hence arising, is deaf as an adder: 
that one effective argument is—the knife! The average annual impor- 
tation of West India produce into the United Kingdom exceeds £9,000,000. 
The question of population is a painful one ; the bare numbers speak of 
chains and blood. The total amount of whites in these dependencies is 
less than 50,000: the total coloured population exceeds 750,000 ; and of 
these nearly 700,000 are slaves! One power alone could cement a mul- 
titude, so ill proportioned, even into some sort of hideous organization, 
To uphold that power, England pays at present almost £2,000,000 annu- 
ally; but even though we persevere in our unrighteousness, human 
nature will one day be avenged. In Jamaica, the trodden-down creature 
but lately stung its oppressor ; and our sentimentalists were amazed at 
its ferociousness! A few years, if it requires so long, will doubtless 
amaze them still more; for the whip-scarred negro in the centre of our 
Caribbean dominions has but to raise his face towards the east, and there 
are the mountains of delivered Haiti, resting in the horizon in sweet and 
inviting repose. A resistless impulse compels us here to overpass the 
British boundary, and look still more widely around us. Haiti is the 
Ominous centre of the whole slave world ; and in most other States the 
numerical disproportion is nearly as great as in the British. Glanci 
over the complete continent, which now contains about 40,000,000 souls, 
there appear of whites, 38 per cent. ; of Indians, 25; of negroes, 19; and 
18 of mixed races. Records like these are not to be viewed as mere 
barren statistics: they shew the stemmata of future America, and mea. 
sure the influences which will hereafter direct it. The philosophic 
Humboldt, meditating thereon, at a former period, acknowledged that 
there was something serious and prophetic in such inventories—that 
they seemed to inscribe the whole destinies of the new world. 
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perous, best governed, and important of our dependencies. To the Up- 
per Province, the tide of emigration flows on with increasing strength ; 
and, as privilege and penury are disagreeable playmates, we can bid 
no emigrant forbear. Upper Canada must become one of America’s 
richest and most powerful republics. Its agricultural wealth is next 
to inexhaustible ; and it will soon yield that true substratum of 
strength and riches, an immense surp/us of agricultural produce. It 
is virtually, too, a sea country, as a few miles of additional canal would 
connect its lakes with the Atlantic. At the present moment it must 
number 300,000 inhabitants. Lower Canada is still more populous, 
containing about 500,000 ; but, although a good and flourishing colony, 
it is every way inferior to its neighbour. Three-fourths of its inhabi- 
tants are descended from the original French settlers, and still speak 
their forefather’s tongue ; circumstances which effectually prevent our 
regarding the two regions under one aspect when we meditate on the 
future destinies of America. Each has a governor and distinct legisla. 
tive assemblies. Some time afterwards, we will explain their nature, and 
how they work. John Bull has of course taken special care to be-plaster 
them well with the thickest dregs of his own ‘ Matchless.” The annual 
exports to the United Kingdom amount to about £570,000 ; exports, being 
principally timber, ashes, and furs. It will occur to the reflecting reader 
as no absurd or irrelevant question,—Are these great countries not fitted 
for standing out as independent nations; and if they are, what /ets them ? 
The only let or hindrance, be it known, is our having forced their trade 
into unnatural channels; fostered amongst the colonists that bad blood 
which is so fatal to the peace of the British islands ; created a diseased 
dependence upon Great Britain ; and sown in the Canadas a full crop of 
our own mutual jealousies and fears ; for the sole sake, too, of subserving 
the mean and miserable covetousness of our “ high-spirited” nobility at 
home. In the first place, we will not trade with the Canadians by taking 
their staple produce ; and when we mention, that this produce is corn, 
and that buying Canadian corn would reduce rents, we also state quite 
intelligibly the reason of our “ constitutional” refusal. Trade with the 
Canadians, however, we must, otherwise they might be off; and the 
more artificial our trade the better, as they will thus be the more de- 
pendent. These countries, it is well known, have plenty of timber, and 
they can manufacture stores of ashes ; and as their timber and ashes are 
both dear and bad, we straight light upon them as choice articles,— 
block up other ports by heavy duties, and legislate that no where else 
but from Canada shall they be procured by our countrymen! ‘To us 
this is, of course, a very losing trade, even by a full million and a-half 
per annum. But what of that? It connects certain powerful Canadian 
houses with us, as they know they could find no such market elsewhere ; 
and nobody is fleeced but our own “ democratic rabble!” This, how- 
ever, is not enough: Brother Canadians must be traded with still more, 
and kept yet still more closely “attached to the British Constitution ;” 
and, in pursuance of the conservative design, we compel the West In- 
dians to send for their food to the St. Lawrence ; although, by buying it 
from their own neighbours, they might save another million annually. 
The West Indian, however, does not lose this sum ; but, by a protecting 
duty on his sugar, is empowered to levy it, with full interest, from the 
pockets of the same aforesaid “ rabble!” Why do we so foolishly throw 
away so much money, is it asked ? Why do we actually cast two millions 
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and a-half of sterling gold into the sea? Is it for the mere honour of 
keeping the Canadas,—the mere repute of holding them as colonies? 
No such thing, good reader. Our former rulers were a “ substantial 
people ;” they were as good casuists as Sir John Falstaff, and cared not 
to put themselves about for the bubble, honour! Places were to be had 
in Canada, and handsome salaries, to which the “ rabble” here also con- 
tributed another full half million; and if you cannot now resolve the 
mystery, you are truly but little read in your horn-book of philosophy ! 
Our total yearly loss by Canada is thus upwards of three millions. We 
leave the reflecting reader to judge whether the Canadians themselves 
are permanently benefited by the connexion, Here, again, we appeal in 
confidence to the Rerorm Acr. 

A step southward brings us into contact with different regions,—a 
sultry and inhospitable world ; the dwelling of slavery and grief. The 
Nova Scotia summer station, the Bermudas, first intimates an approach 
to the Wesr Inpies. Passing this small resting place, and also our 
barren Bahamas, we are in the midst of the sugar colonies. Of the 
crowded group of islands between the Americas, we possess Jamaica, 
Antigua, Barbadves, Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Tobago, Tortola, Anguilla, and Trinidad. We 
have likewise Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice, on the Continent of 
South America, and Balize in the long isthmus. With the exception of 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice, and Balize, all these 
have legislative assemblies, for the immediate abolition of which there 
seems almost a necessity. They are founded upon the worst sort of dis- 
tinction, that of colour ; and the world has often shewn that, to all argu- 
ments but one, the cruel oligarchy hence arising, is deaf as an adder: 
that one effective argument is—the knife! The average annual impor- 
tation of West India produce into the United Kingdom exceeds £9,000,000. 
The question of population is a painful one; the bare numbers speak of 
chains and blood. The total amount of whites in these dependencies is 
less than 50,000: the total coloured population exceeds 750,000 ; and of 
these nearly 700,000 are slaves! One power alone could cement a mul- 
titude. so ill proportioned, even into some sort of hideous organization, 
To uphold that power, England pays at present almost £2,000,000 annu- 
ally; but even though we persevere in our unrighteousness, human 
nature will one day be avenged. In Jamaica, the trodden-down creature 
but lately stung its oppressor ; and our sentimentalists were amazed at 
its ferociousness! A few years, if it requires so long, will doubtless 
amaze them still more ; for the whip-scarred negro in the centre of our 
Caribbean dominions has but to raise his face towards the east, and there 
are the mountains of delivered Haiti, resting in the horizon in sweet and 
inviting repose. A resistless impulse compels us here to overpass the 
British boundary, and look still more widely around us. Haiti is the 
ominous centre of the whole slave world ; and in most other States the 
numerical disproportion is nearly as great as in the British. Glancing 
over the complete continent, which now contains about 40,000,000 souls, 
there appear of whites, 38 per cent. ; of Indians, 25; of negroes, 19; and 
18 of mixed races. Records like these are not to be viewed as mere 
barren statistics: they shew the stemmata of future America, and mea. 
sure the influences which will hereafter direct it. The philosophic 
Humboldt, meditating thereon, at a former period, acknowledged that 
there was something serious and prophetic in such inventories—that 
they seemed to inscribe the whole destinies of the new world. 
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I11. Recrossing the Atlantic, we alight upon the burning shores of 
Africa. Our possessions in that hitherto almost impenetrable continent, 
are neither many nor valuable. We have Gambia and Sierra Leone on 
the West, a few fortresses on the Coast of Guinea, and the Cape Colony 
at its southernmost promontory. If we add to them the small island 
Mauritius, which is, perhaps, within the bounds of the African seas, 
we shall have made up this Continent’s British accounts. The settle. 
ments of Sierra Leone and Gam)ia contain comparatively but a handful of 
whites ; but costly have they been! In regard of their ostensible object, 
they have completely failed,—and no wonder. Look at the map, reader, 
and faney an establishment for the purpose of preventing the slave trade 
in the Gulf of Guinea, set down where these settlements are! Their 
distance alone would have rendered them utterly useless ; they have, 
besides, been wretchedly mismanaged. Sierra Leone has already cost us 
nearly seven millions sterling, and its expenditure seems to hold out at 
the rate of some £200,000 per annum. It is surely time it were aban- 
doned. As a commercial station, it were absurd even to allude to it. 
The Cape of Good Hope costs every year a dead quarter of a million ; 
and for what end, but that we formerly alluded to, it is of course impos- 
sible to tell. It is not a good colony ; containing many deserts and but 
little land of the finest quality. Its principal export consists of a few 
‘arthy wines, and the luscious Constantia :—the official value amounting 
to about £240,000 yearly. The total population is 130,000 ; of which 
56,000 are whites, 38,000 free colour, and the rest slaves. Under good 
and cheap government, this colony might have “ progressed,” and at least 
produced sufficient enterprise to have enabled it to attempt an advance 
amongst the apparently rich and luxurious plains towards the North ; but 
we had other purposes to serve with it; and it has long been a famed 
and distinguished ‘‘ apprentice-school” for our ‘ Lord Charleses.” A 
better or freer field for these youthful “ scions” to practise government 
in, could, indeed, hardly he devised ; as there is neither control nor 
check ; no assembly—not even an independent council. If we retain the 
Cape—and its position with regard to India is certainly convenient—the 
absolute security of property must be established ; progress will fol- 
low ; and if we do not mistake our countrymen, there will result enough 
of daring and speculation to endeavour to bring to light the names of 
that vast portion of Africa on which European has never yet set his foot. 
The Mauritius has just got itself notorious, These planters must no 
longer play pranks ; and the Mauritians will find so to their cost. Slavery 
with them is a cruelty perfectly gratuitous, as they may have as many 
free labourers as thev choose from Malabar and Sincapore. It is a 
large island, and a good one ; but costs us fully £60,000 annually. If it 
is of any territorial importance, it is to the East India Company alone ; 
within whose charter it and its expense ought to have been included. Its 
population is only 100,000. The cultivation of sugar has been greatly 
increased, of late, by the removal of a freakish partiality of our colonial 
laws, 


IV. To the East! and lo, the caverns of Seeva, Budha’s mountain 
pagodas, and the bloody car of Juggernaut! We are not here, however, 
to speak of antediluvian fabrics, nor of the nightmares of a hideous my- 
thology ; as there rises up something yet more amazing—a colossal em- 
pire, unparalleled in the wide world in its constitution—demanding, on 
many accounts, an instant and especial attention. Let us first take 4 
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rapid glance at the mighty territory governed by our merchant-kings. 
The countries subject to the dominion of the East India Company ex- 
tend over upwards of a million of square miles, and contain about one 
hundred and twenty-four millions of inhabitants. With the exception 
of Nepaul, Lahue, the territories of the Aimers and Scindia, and the 
Cabul sovereignty east of the Indus, the whole of India within the Gan- 
ges, containing about one hundred and twenty-three millions of souls, 
is under their sway. In the Peninsula beyond the Ganges, they have 
several provinces South of Rangoon ; viz., half the province of Martaban, 
the provinces of Tavoy, Ye, Zenasserim, and the Mergui Isles ; also the 
province of Arracan, Assam, and a few petty adjacent states. The popu. 
lation of these last countries is about 300,000, Pulo Penang, or Prince 
of Wales Island, and Sincapore, at the southern extremity of Malacca, 
are the Company's most flourishing settlements in that quarter.  Pe- 
nang was once a free port ; Sincapore still is so: and the rapidity of 
its progress, the promiscuous character of its inhabitants, and the great 
commercial activity which pervades it, are an emphatic reply to the alle- 
gation, that the inhabitants of the East require the compelling power of 
an overgrown monopoly to induce them to trade! In the five years pre- 
vious to 1828, its population increased 40 per vent., and amounted, in that 
year, to 14,885 ; only a very inconsiderable number being Europeans, the 
rest Chinese, Malays, and other natives of the Indian coasts and surround- 
ing islands. The jurisdic tion of the Company also includes St. Helena, in 
the Atlantic, where a fortress and garrison are retained ; and in the South 
of China, at Canton, is the Factory which conducts the tea trade. 

We can spare only a short space for observations on points of most 
pressing interest connected with the management of this mighty empire ; 
but a very few remarks may give our readers an idea of them. It is 
plain, in the first place, that the part of the East India Company’s char- 
ter which refers to trade must be thoroughly re-modelled. The no- 
tion of a monopoly trade, such as that with China still is, cannot, in 
these days, meet with many defenders. The monopolist is never an eco- 
nomical trader. He is lazy, difficult to be moved; and when he does 
move, it is very cumbrously. The large ships of the merchant-kings 
are no more to be compared with a clean and smart Liverpool trader, 
than the lumbering fabric of Leadenhall Street, with the well! arranged, 
economical counting-house of the enterprising capitalist. A good free 
trader is navigated at nearly half their charge ; and, upon a single voy- 
age to Calcutta, gains about seventy days. Add to all this the expenses 
of the Canton Factory, together with the needlessly extravagant salaries 
paid by the Company to its servants, and we shall have no difficulty in 
accounting for the high price of tea in Great Britain, compared with 
any other part in the known world. This single article of consumpt has 
been said to cost us upwards of L.2,000,000 annually, over and above its 
retail price, in consequence of the trade being so conducted, or rather 
bungled ; and we are certainly filched in at least L.1,500,000, But we 
suffer far more than this actual deficit. Had our prices not been so 
extravagant, we might have conducted the tea trade of the whole western 
world; and assuredly, our ship-owners would find it to better account to 
assist us in an endeavour to destroy this injurious monopoly, than to 
clamour in support of a pitiful timber trade with Canada! Reform is 
also deeply necessary in the trade with Hindostan, Although nominally 
free, it is not so; nor will it ever be so, whilst the Company ts allowed to 
trade. What we mean by free trade is this: it is a trade whose condi- 
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tions are regulated by free competition amongst capitalists acting upon 
the common principles of profit and loss; and it is clear that no such 
trade can exist, when the market is ever liable to be pounced upon by 
one large capitalist who cares neither for profit nor loss ; who often pur- 
chases for no other object than to make a remittance of surplus revenue ; 
and whose acting servants are paid, not by a per centage on their pro- 
fits, but in proportion to their purchases. We hold that the constant 
interference of these monopolists with the Indian markets, is almost the 
sole reason of the continued inadequacy of the commercial intercourse 
of Britain with Hindostan ;—for inadequate, and miserably so, it still is, 
great though its progress under the free trader, since last renewal of the 
charter, has unquestionably been,—and it ts the surest proof of the ac- 
curacy of what we assert, that up to this hour the Company cannot show 
that it has been a gainer, in circumstances where private capitalists 
would have realized uncommon fortunes! But we have yet another mat. 
ter to settle with these sovereigns of India; one of higher importance 
than even the foregoing ; a matter still more interesting to the human 
race,—the question as to the nature of their government. The fact is 
not to be disguised,—India groans under a military despotism. Our 
hold over the natives appears to be, that their fierce masters were hard- 
er than we, ‘and oppressed them still more relentlessly,—a strange secu- 
rity for civilized and Christian Britain to adopt as the sheet anchor 
of her Indian dominions! No check against bad government ; no power 
to obtain justice upon the provincial oppression ; no opportunity of ad- 
vancement, either commercially or morally, have we yet granted to the 
prostrate Hindoos. The Moslems, indeed, planted a conqueror’s foot 
upon their necks; but, like the Romans of old, and the Russians® in 
modern times, they dispersed themselves amongst the conquered, took 
part in their concerns, and communicated their own superior civiliza- 
tion. Our merchant-kings tremble at the bare name of civilization. 
Their wise men have talked even of a prohibition of Christianity. They 
only vouchsafe to India collectors of a worse than tithe-tax, and quarter 
upon her “ spots of greenery” hordes of avaricious adventurers, actuat- 
ed but by two moving principles—the determination to extract money, 
and the desire to return home. The time for correction is at hand ; and 
shall the destinies of South Eastern Asia tremble in the balance? Shall 
we weigh ignoble fears, and corrupt desires, against the fates of those 








® Let us give Russia her due :—She has done more for the barbarians under her , 
eway than any other European power for the natives of its colonial dominions. — Si- 
beria is overspread with military colonies, schools, and other instruments of civiliza- 
tion; and the northern nomades are fast assuming an appearance of settlement and 
ovder. If Russia confines herself to what is clearly her intended function, she may be 
the blessing of mankind, and not its curse. By her very backwardness in social 
culture, she is better fitted for arousing these wandering pagans and Mahomedan 
hordes, from their moral torpor ; because she is nearer them, and holds with them 
closer sympathies, thaa any western nation. Give Siberia to Great Britain, and 
we would exterminade, feeling that we need not the aid of the poorsavage. Russia 
needs it, and she takes pains to obtain and cultivate it. | Well pleased we would in 
truth be, todivide with her the Empire of Asia, and to perceive her eagles triumphant, 
from the Araxes to the wall of China, from the Icy Ocean to the snows of Himalayah ; 
but let her beware of the countries on the Atlantic! If, unhappily, she shall overlook 
her true interest, and, unwarned by that uneasiness which, as it cannot be mis- 
taken, the very neighbourhood of western civilization causes her, be spurred by 
diseased ambition to extend herself farther towards the setting sun ; there is not a 
doubt that her giant strength will fail,{and her overthrow be sure, although she should 
bury Europe beneath her ruins ! 1 
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countless millions? Shall we refuse to India a population of industrious 
COLONISTS, Who would accept her as their home, and under whom liberty 
and civilization would assuredly grow ? By such men would the Hindoo 
be taken up on the one hand, and accustomed to the securities of Europe ; 
and on the other, an effective responsibility of some sort would be infal- 
libly attached to every official within the broad Peninsula. The seeds 
of freedom would thus be sown, and the tree of goodly shadow would, in 
due course, arise. In that land, we can never look for a New-England : 
its character and the proportions of its population forbid ; but it may 
be a new country of peace, a new refuge for humanity, a new field for 
the unfettered exercise of human ingenuity, the spread of human happi- 
ness, and the exercise of the mind’s best powers. 


V. The survey we have undertaken hastens to a close; but the ob- 
jects now to be treated, although last in order, are not in interest the 
least. In these same eastern regions, we possess, independently of the 
Company's territories, Ceylon at the south of Hindostan, and the conti- 
nent of Australia, with the adjacent island of Van Diemen. Ceylon, 
immemorially famous for its cinnamon, was eagerly coveted by the Direc- 
tors at the last renewal of their charter ; and we have yet to learn why 
they were not allowed the pleasure of expending upon it the monies it 
has since cost us. During the fourteen years previous to 1824, we laid 
out upon it the enormous sum of L.1,365,452; and there is reason to 
think that the excess of its expenditure ever income is still nearly 
L,.100,000 per annum, This is owing to a system of establishments, 
which, in point of magnitude and expensiveness, are almost unequalled 
in any similar territory at present known. Its productive powers, too, 
are cramped by monopolies in every thing,—the absurd Dutch system 
being pertinaciously kept up. Notwithstanding, it is a fine island, its 
total yearly exports do not much exceed L.200,000! Surely the Reform 
Bill is not altogether unneeded in Ceylon ! New Ilolland belongs essen- 
tially to futurity. It contains about 36,000 Europeans, and the neighbour- 
ing Van Diemen’s Land 18,000: of these 24,000 are convicts. But for the 
expenses induced by our convict system, these settlements would already 
sustain themselves. As it is, they cost us upwards of L.100,000 annually. 
Every fresh account from Sydney, every fresh assize in Greai Britain, con- 
vinces usthat our transportationsystem must speedily be abolished as inef- 
ficient ; and the theory and practice of secondary punishments thoroughly 
revised. Whether or not we made a mistake in adopting our present sys- 
tem, isa question which admits of wide discussion ; but one thing is clear 
—these new countries have benefited, 7s they thereby obtained that stem 
of hardy population. We have planted the groundwork of a future people 
possessed of all the knowledge of modern industry, and with an impulse 
towards a generous civilization. These, in an after age, cannot fail to 
bring forth due fruits ; and we must look upon the waste and silent 
plains, now stretching out in dull monotony beyond the telescope’s powers, 
as the future theatres of a stirring life and vigorous activity, which will 
play no mean part in the history of the British Oriental Empire, and 
enter with,effect amongst the conservative forces of a regenerated and 
progressing Asia, 

At the conclusion of this wide survey, many reflections throng upon 
us ; but we confine ourselves to one. Resuming our documents, we find 
that, in consequence of our colonial possessions, we are at present minus 
by upwards of Seven Millions Sterling every year; and of this immense 
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sit’, Not more than about £400,000 can be termed requisite expenditure, 
To the lubourer, the overtaxed operative, and the burdened merchant of 
Creat Britain, it is not to ve supposed that the prospect of relief from so 
heavy a load would be unwelcome, But we advocate, we insist upon, its 
immediate removal, and a thorough revision of our Colonial system, on 
other and still wider grounds. A wasteful government must be a bad 
government ; for it is one of those exquisitely beneficent laws which re- 
gulate the moral world, that tyrannies, if they fall not through their 
brutal violence, will ultimately fall because of their expensiveness. No 
government, it is evident, can be wasteful but for one of two reasons,— 
either it must require to employ and support a large machinery of force, 
an army ; or, it must overpay its servants. Now, the prior case just 
proves that there is no constitutional government whatsoever ; that the 
people are compelled ; not conciliated nor encouraged to develop freely 
their resources and national spirit: and there is an equal security in 
the second, in favour of the prevalence of abuse. So long as an office is 
merely paid in proportion to its duties, there will be no competition for 
it but amongst capable and laborious men ; but when the limits of remu- 
neration are overpassed, we have straight a noisy competition of idlers ; 
a possibility of having deputies to do the drudgery has been constituted, 
and the colonists must suffer from “ my Lord Charles!” So, in regard 
of that money of which we are filched by the monopolies. Monopolies 
not only ensure loss, but they derange the progress of society ; and 
we in England are aware what struggles are requisite ere its course can 
once more be smoothed! Our future colonial policy is plain. We have 
got quit of our own Oligarchy ; we must get quit of the whole of the 
evils it constituted, and so surely would have entailed. We must hence. 
forth teach our colonists, if not as freemen, at least as fellow subjects ; 
and thereby provide effectually that in none other of the first histories 
of the States of the future world, shall we cut the mournful figure in 
which we must unfortunately appear to the Inquirer of every age and 
nation, who méditates upon the origin of the Great Republic of Ame. 
rica, 





CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF PERSIAN WOMEN.* 


Tus, we do not hesitate to say, is the most important work that has 
everbeen published on the East. Whether it has been honoured with 
a royal or gold medal, does not appear ; but that it contains more infor- 
mation respecting the state of society in Oriental countries, (which are 
all as much influenced by Persia as the Continent was by France,) more 
solid wisdom, pure morality, and judicious rules of life, than any other 
profane volume of the same size, will not be doubted by those who read 
it. The false notions, in particular, which have prevailed about the 
“slavery” of women in the East, are completely blown away. 

It seems that a royal commission was directed (we do not accurately 
know when, or by whom) to five ladies of distinguished breeding and qua- 
lity, empowering them to draw up a complete code of laws for the wo- 
men of Persia ; and, in the prosecution of their labours, to call in, as often 


oe 


* Customs and Manners of the Women of Persia, with their domestic supersti- 
tions. Translated from the original Persian Manuscript, by James Atkinson, Esq.» 
of the Hon. East India Company's Bengal Medical Service. Printed for the Orien- 
tal Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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as their advice.might be necessary, two other women oF great distinction 
and learning to aid their deliberations ; precisely as the judges are some. 
times required to deliver their opinions to Parliament on difficult quea- 
tions of law, The names of the first five are, 

Kulsim Naneh (President,) Shahr-Banu Dadeh, Dadeh-Bazm Ara, 
Bagi Yasmin, Khala Gul-bari ; 
_ The assessors or judges are, 

Khala Ian Agha, Bibi Lan Afréz ; 
And the work before us is the pandect of laws collected, arranged, 
and settled by them. As we proceed, it will be seen how erroneous 
were the opinions that regarded freedom, pin-money, separate main. 


‘tenance, divorce, &c., as peculiar privileges of Western women. It will, 


on the contrary, be made manifest, that these have come, like the Cho- 
lera, Light, &c., from the East ; and that the circle of a Persian lady’s 
amusements, though the links may be apparently different, is as large as 
that of any woman of fashion here ; while the ties of morality are equally 
strict in both countries. If the one has her private box at the opera, 
church, the race-course, the ball, the carriage ; the other has her bath, 
mosque, litter, pipe, and Almehs, who dress and dance as voluptuously 
as Taglioni herself. But one circumstance deserves notice: The good 
treatment of women here is secured partly by sentiment, and partly by 
law. In Persia, besides law and sentiment, they have religion on their 
side. A man who abuses his wife is not only exposed to the tongues of 
all her friends, and a bastinado from the Kazi; but he is turned up at 
the day of resurrection, and lucky is he if his legs are able to carry him 
into Paradise. | If we consider the nature of Al Sirat, it is evident that 
he must have great difficulty in keeping his footing upon that very nar- 
row pass. The code (and it may be observed that its mere existence 
proves the great consideration of women in Persia) contains numerous 
enforcements of this great principle, some of which we proceed to lay 
before the reader; premising that there are four degrees of obligation 
mentioned—Wajib, necessary ; mustahab, desirable; sunnat, according 
to the law and traditions of the Prophet ; and sunnat mu’akkad, an im- 
perative duty of religion. 


IMPERATIVE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF WOMEN. 

“ 1,—-A husband should give his wife money without limit. Allah forbid that she 
should die of sorrow and disappointment! in which case her blood would be on the 
head of her husband. The learned conclave are unanimous in declaring that many 
instances have occurred of women dying from the barbarous cruelty of their husbands 
in this respect ; and if the husband be even a day-labourer, and he does not give his 
wages to his wife, she will claim them on the day of judgment. . It is incumbent on 
the husband to bestow on the wife a daily allowance in cash, (not yearly or quarterly, 
but daily,—this is a decided improvement on pin-money ;) and he must a/so allow her 
every expense of feasting, and of excursions, and the bath, and every other kind of 
recreation. If he has not generosity and pride enough to do this, he will assuredly 
be punished for all his sins and omissions, on the day of resurrection,” 


This is not all. He is accountable, not only for his own soul, but his 
wife’s. Asin this country, so in the other world, any debts she con- 
tracts he becomes liable for; and they are exhibited on the debit side 
against him, upon the day of judgment. 


‘ © 2, As long as he will not allow his wife the fees for the bath, and she is thus pre- 
vented from performing her ablutions, so long will fasting and prayer be of no use.” 


Afoy, pleasant it would be, if, on the eve of an Election, 4 cry of 


Atheism, could, beraised against. a candidate, because, he did not; allow 
his wife a private box at the Opera? If Sir'James Scarlett could intre. 
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duce such a doctxine.from Persia, he might then indeed pen luscious ad. 
dresses. to the ladies of Norwich. How much the salvation of a Persian 
woman's seul depends on. the due use of the bath, will be plain from the 
following extract. Particular attention is requested to the nature of the 


figures ; especially to those of the sun, moon, and beasts. Had not the 
writer overlooked that essential point, we might have been spared his 
concluding absurd remark, as he would have seen that the whole is re- 


ligious in an extreme degree. The correct view is taken by the Wise 
Women. 


« The Persian ladies regard the bath as the place of their greatest amusement. They 
make appointments to meet there; and often pass seven or eight hours together in 
the carpeted saloon, telling stories, relating anecdotes, eating sweetmeats, sharing their 
kalyouns, and embellishing their beautiful forms with all the fancied perfections of 
the east ; dyeing their hair and eyebrows, and curiously staining their fair bodies with 
a variety of fantastic devices, not unfrequently with the figures of treés, birds, and 
beasts, sun, moon, and stars. This sort of pencil-work spreads over the bosom, and 
continues down as low as the navel ; round which some radiated figure is generally 
painted. All this is displayed by the style of their dress, every garment of which, 
even to the light gauze chemise, being open from the neck to that point ; a singular 
taste, and certainly more barbarous than becoming.” —See Porter's Travels in Persia, 

“ 3.—On the last Friday of the blessed month of Ramazan, the women ought to 
dress superbly and perfume themselves, and put on their best dbrnaments, and go to 
the porticoes of the mosques; because young men of cypress forms, with tulip cheeks, 
and amorous demeanour, assemble there in greater numbers than at other places. 
There they must sit down and stretch out their feet, and every one must light twelve 
tapers ; and in doing this, care must be taken to lift the hand high above the head, so 
as to raise up the veil, as if by accident, and thus display their beautiful faces. Their 
crimson-tinted toes must also be exposed, in order that the young men may see 
and admire them with wounded hearts; but it would be an unlucky omen if one of 
the tapers was left unlighted, Bibi lan Agha, and the rest of the learned conclave, 
are unanimous in this opinion. Further, it is not at all necessary that, in lighting 
the tapers, silence should be observed. On the contrary, lovely women should always 
let their sweet voices be heard.” 


This must be understood to be an important religious ceremony. It 
will be rendered plainer presently. 


“ 4,-Should a favourable opportunity occur for the beautiful young girls to re- 
main with the young men for a short time, and especially if their intercourse arises 
from mutual affection, there can be nothing wrong in the indulgence of their attach- 
ments. Indeed, it is a fortunate circumstance, and, upon the whole, more gratifying 
and satisfactory to them than fasting the whole year. 

‘¢§.-And whenever the young women visit their female friends upon that blessed 
day, for the purpose of meeting their lovers, they may be permitted, without any 
violation of decorum, to remain till a late hour.” 


The love here meant is Platonic love. 


« 6.—If a woman's husband presumes to ask where she has been, and why re- 
turned so late, it is highly reprehensible on his part ; for, through the sacred influence 
of that blessed day, she stands acquitted of all impropriety.” 


This is what we were insisting upon above. 
«“ 7.._Dadeh-Bazm Ara, Bagi Yasmin, and Shahr-Banu Dadeh, are of opinion, that 
when a woman applies the end of a taper to the tips of the toes of her right foot, and, 


at the time of lighting it, displays the beautiful shape of her leg, she will undoubt- 
edly be in no danger of hell-fire.” 


The Seven Wise Women are careful to lay down axioms, as the ground- 
work of their reasonings on every subject. The preceding is one. 


8.—“ And Kulsum Naneh, the President of the Council, is decidedly of opinion, 
that no woman can entertain the least hopes of heaven, whose husband forbids the 
things that are herein commanded, and considered proper for her pleasure and happi- 
ness. in this world. For, with what comfort (it is logically and forcibly asked) can 
, ® Woman remain in the house of her husband, who is continually epposed to those 

Fecreations to which her whole soul is devoted ?” 
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This, to us, seems conclusive. Indeed, the huisbund whe can «digest 
se Powerful an argument, must have a stomach at least equal to that of 
an ostrich. But the Learned Women leave no loophole for escape, 

“ 9,—.Dadeh-Bazm Ara says, | have proved, from the instructions of -my master 
Iblis, (a great eastern philosopher, not to be confounded with Eblis, Satan,) that the 
man who does not allow his wife to visit holy places and mosques, and, the houses of 
her friends, male and female, and who prohibits other innocent and agreeable pro- 
ceedings, such as we have deemed proper and expedient for her own satisfaction and 
comfort ; that man, I say, will be damned hereafter.” 

Nothing can be more clear or satisfactory than this. The crimes, 
however, of the husband, do not escape punishment in this world :—_ 

“ Should his wife die of a broken heart, he and his relations are liable to pay the 
expiatory mulct, as in cases of wilful murder.” 

This great right of women to innocent amusements is further insisted 
on; and the precise mode of the husband's perdition explained, in ano- 
ther article of the code. It appears that he is to be acensed and con- 
demned at the day of resurrection; by the Seven Learned Women. 





SCIENTIFIC DIVISION OF MEN, 


The Proper Man, the Half Man, and the Hupul-hupla. 


“ There are three sorts of men: 1. A Proper Man; 2. Half a Man; 3. A Hupul-hupla. 
A Proper Man at once supplies whatever necessaries or indulgencies his wife may 
require ; he never presumes to go out without his wife’s permission, or do any thing 
contrary to her wish.” 

It strikes us, that this is the character, which, in these countries, is 
called “ A Jerry Sneak.” In the East he seems to be held in high 
honour. 

“2,Your Half Man is a very poor, snivelling wretch, always meddling ; with but 
little furniture in his house, and just bread and salt enough for bare subsistence: 
never on any occasion enjoying the least degree of comfort. The wife sits in his 
house, and works, and all she earns is applied to procure food and light. It is, there- 
fore, wajib in that industrious woman to reply harshly to whatever he says; and if 
he beats her, it is wajib to bite and scratch him, and pull his beard, and do every 
thing in her to annoy him. If his severity exceeds all bounds, let her petition the 
Kazi, and get a divorce.” 

These rules carry on them such a stamp of wisdom_and reasonable. 
ness, that it is unnecessary to express our full concurrence in their per- 
fect propriety. There can be little doubt that they will soon be used to 
enrich the law of Doctors’ Commons. And to whom can the task of 
improving the social condition of our aati: be more safely in- 
trusted, than to the man who has struggled, with such purity of motive, 
for the happiness of the women of India—Dr. Lushington? The right 
side of the question, important as it is, may, without hesitation, be con- 
fided to him, unless he get money to advocate the opposite side. 

It would be unjust to omit noticing the judicious mode in which the 
Seven Learned Women direct a wife to resist her husband. We allude 
more particularly to the application to be made to his beard. In this 
point; Eastern women have a decided advantage over the women of the 
West. For here, unless a woman’s husband happen to wear large whis- 
kers, there is nothing on which she can fasten. Then the whiskers may 
be false ones ; and as to mustachios, we are assured that they afford no 
grip whatever, But in the East, independently of the fact, that both 

\hands may at once be stuck in it,—and that with a powerful purchase,— 
the beard is the seat of honour, and is looked up to with profound vene- 
ration by both sexes. Without a large black beard a man is nobody ; 
he is a being whom, as Hajgi Baba says, “a hundred bag en e 
a corner-stone of, and bring their friends.”” The respect in which any 
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individunbis-held, varies inthe compound ratio of his own length, and 
that of his beard. : Madden, in his very instructive and amusing travels, 
tells! of d'French serjeant-major, who, by a portly person, and a buge 
mane to his chin, obtained great consideration in Constantinople. He 
was an Effendi, a Prince, a Sultan, to them. As soon as Napoleon’s 
career of victory in Egypt commenced, the most extravagant stories 
were circulated about his stature and his beard. The Turks. declared 
that he was a giant, with a beard as large as the three tails of a Pasha! 
ap, accordingly, they resolved to submit to such a Child of Destiny ; 
but as soon as they actually saw that he was even under the middle size, 
and, instead of the phenomenon represented, had no beard whatever, 
they cried out that he was an infidel ; and the rebellion in Cairo was the 
consequence. The veneration paid to the beard must not be understood 
to arise merely from motives of personal vanity. It is a part of that 
mass Of religious prejudices which is so firmly rooted in the Eastern mind. 
Men swear by it as something mysterious and holy. The most dreadful 
insult, therefore, that can be offered to an Oriental, is any disparage- 
ment to, much more manual intermeddling with, his beard. The pity of 
the Janizaries for Charles XII., at Bender, was converted into fury when 
he ordered their beards to be cut off. 


© 3.—The Hupul-hupla has nothing; no friends. He wants to dress and live 
luxuriously, but is totally destitute of means. If the wife of such a man absents her. 
self from his house even for ten days and ten nights, he must not, on her return, ask 
her where she has been; and, if he sees a stranger in the house, he must not ask who 
it is, or what he wants. Whenever he comes home and finds the street-door shut, he 
must not knock, but retire, and not presume to enter till he sees it open.” 





Should he be a person of so violent a temper as to think there was 
any thing in all this, his wife must get divorced instanter; as evidently 
it would be impossible for any prudent or virtuous woman to live with 
so suspicious a husband. Considering the Proper Man as the pivot, and 
the Half Man and Hupul-hupla as the descending part of the series, 
the ascending would be the Sunnat, (or Godly Man,) who looks up with 
reverential awe to his better half ; and the Sunnat Mu’akkad, or, as we 
might say, the Martyr. 

But in the case last extracted, there seems an omission on the part of 
the Seven Learned Women :—Should the husband see the street door open, 
and a young man, of cypress form, &c., come out, might he, in that case, 
provided it was not the blessed month Ramazan, suspect that there was 
any thing suspicious in the case? We confess we should like to hear 
Kulsum Naneh, or a grave Mollah on that point. Our present leaning 
decidedly is, that he might ask the young man, of the cypress form, &c., 


‘what was his business in that house ? 


OF LIFTING THE VEIL FOR FRANGEES. 


“1, The Seven Learned Women declare that, among the forbidden things, is that of 
allowing their features to be seen by men not wearing turbans unless, indeed, they 
are handsome, and have soft and captivating manners; in that case their veils may 
be drawn aside. But they must scrupulously and religiously abstain from all such 
liberties with mullahs [priests] and Jews; since, respecting them, the prohibition. is 
imperative.” 

There is as much liberality as sound judgment in this article of the 
code. ‘Indeed’ the learned women seem rather beyond their age ; for 
Madden says, that'none spit farther or oftner at him than women. | Cap. 
tein’ Pranklin'says; that being’ one day beyond the walls of Constanti: 
nople, ‘sketching some weenery; a Turkish lady came up, with; we believe: 
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a child ;:and, having ascertained his employment, sat éppdsite! te him, : 
lifted her veil and made signs to him to draw her portrait: :oAsish® wad! 
young and very handsome, the Captain began with pleasure,: (But after: 
some time, growing apprehensive that the Turks about the: place might 
notice this téte-a-téte, (and for such things there are summary'niodes of 
proceeding on the Bosphorus,) he ceased sketching, and began'to blow 
kisses from the end of the pencil towards his fair sitter, At this she 
coloured up to the temples, and drew her hand several times violently 
across her throat ; a hint which the gallant Captain thought was not to 
be neglected, at least within the sound of the Euxine. The cause of 
this dislike depends, no doubt, somewhat on national prejudices ; but in a 
far greater degree on the want of a beard. The angular European dress, 
to their notions, (but surely without any just grounds,) tight and inde-~ 
cent, is another powerful obstacle ; but the shaven face, on which even 
a goat may look with contempt, is the greatest. Mahmoud, for a Turk, 
a great man, and not to be compared with the blood-stained knave of 
Egypt, has done much to remove those prejudices, And approximate Eu. 
rope and Asia. <A few years since, it was death upon the spot for any 
man, even by chance or necessity, to have seen one of the sultan’s ha- 
rem ; but, not long ago, an English traveller, without the slightest dan- 
ger, beheld one of Mahmoud’s daughters standing at the window of the 
palace at Buyukderé. No stronger proof could be given of a change in 
opinion, than that furnished by the Seven Wise Women. 


OF PRAYER. 


The learned Women next lay down, with judgment and clearness, the 
occasions on which prayer may be dispensed with. 


«© 1. When females are engaged with their friends in pleasant conversation, and in 
the mutual communication of secrets. 

‘¢ 2. Upon hearing the sound of the drum or other musical instruments, 

«“ 3. When a husband does not allow his wife enough of money. 

“4, Upon the nuptial night. 

“ 5, If the marriage happen during the blessed month of Ramazan, prayers and 
fasting also may be omitted during the whole month. 

“ 6. When a woman is listening to her lover. 

“ 7, When a husband goes on a journey. 

“8. lf a woman engaged in prayer, happen to discover her husband speaking to 
a strange damsel, it is wajib for her to pause and listen attentively to what passes 
between them ; and, if necessary, to put an end to their conversation.” 


Prayer is proper, 
“1. Ifa woman have a slave girl in the house; for she must on no account leave 


her alone, and go to the bath, because the husband might come in the meantime and 
make love to her. 
“2. Kulsum Naneh is decidedly of opinion ‘ that, when resting from a promenade 


in the garden, or other amusements, prayer may be indulged in without any evil 
ensuing.’ ” 


This seems a sound and well-considered dictum, 


TREATMENT OF A HUSBAND. 

Of this important subject a profound scientific view is taken, and mas- 
terly rules are laid down for conducting the war. The husband is con- 
sidered as a fortress ; his wife the besieging, and his mother, relations, 
&c., as the relieving army. The latter must be first defeated ; the most 
approved mode being, “ by; at least, once a day using her fists, her teeth, 
and kicking and pulling their hair, till tears come, into, their eyes, ant 
fear, prevents any further interference with her plans.”,;,.From tha mor) 


ment the sword is drawn, the scabbard \is to be throwm-awayo bike! qa: 


experienced manceuvrer, as she is, Kulsum Naneh despises half mea. 
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sures, or half: vietories. ‘‘ She says that the wife must continue this in- 
domitable spirit of independence until she has fully established her 
power.” The relieving army being annihilated, and the besieger at li- 
berty to open the trenches, without molestation, against the husband ; 
two modes of proceeding offer themselves, First, to consider him as 
enchanted ; or, secondly, as a person in his senses, but cursed with an 
infernal disposition. 

In the first and most probable supposition, “ it is wajib that cold 
water he poured over his head on three successive Wednesdays ;” the 
demon, it seems, having “ an oath in heaven” against such a shower- 
bath. In the second case, 


“She must redouble all the vexations which she knows, from experience, irritate 
his mind; and day and night, add to the misery of his condition. She must never, 
whether by night or day, for a moment relax. For instance, if he condescends to hand 
her the loaf, she must throw it from her, or at him, with indignation and contempt. 
She must make his shoe too tight for him, and his pillow a pillow of stone ; so that 
at last he becomes weary of life, and is glad to acknowledge her authority. On the 
other hand, should these resources fail, the wife may privately convey from her hus- 
band's house everything valuable that she can lay her hands upon ; and then go to the 
Kazi, and complain that her husband has beaten her with his shoe, and pretend to 
show the bruises on her skin. She must state such facts in favour of her case as she 
knows cannot be refuted by evidence, and pursue every possible plan to escape from 
the thraldom she endures. For that purpose, every effort, of every description, is per- 
fectly justifiable, and according to law.” 

As to the justice of the case, there can be little doubt ; but upon the 
law of some parts, this country seems to be behind the East. It strikes 
us, for instance, that in the case of conveying away a husband's property, 
the people, in whose house it should be found, would have a chance of 
being prosecuted as receivers of stolen goods. And we have an obscure 
recollection that, some short time since, a young man, who felt deeply 
indignant at the treatment of a woman by her husband, and assisted in 
removing various articles (including the husband's clothes) which he 
believed to be her property, was actually indicted for something like 
burglary ; and, it might even be, convicted. The hair of the Seven 
Learned Women would have stood on end at such profligacy in our laws. 
But if the Frangees are behind the Orientals in some points, there are 
others on which they may challenge comparison. The incident of the 
loaf, projected at an angle of 45° at a man’s head, has much spirit ; but 
we have heard of a most amiable lady, who, one day, in a fit of absence, 
struck her husband across the face with a leg of mutton, and had the 
compliment gallantly returned by a whole tureen of soup in her bosem. 
It is indeed several years since this occurred ; but though similar in- 
stances are now quite rare, perhaps, upon the whole, the system of female 
tactics is not much inferior to that of Persia, however different their 
external appearances. 

PIN MONEY. 

Upon the interesting question of pin money, various opinions will be 
formed. In our mode of securing it, there certainly is something ex. 
ceedingly prosaic. It does not, like the Persian, admit that variety of 
adventures, and rapid succession of hopes and fears, which form the 
wine of life. Hear Kulsum Naneh’s account of the Eastern mode :— 

“ When a woman has not been to the bath for a considerable period, she ought to 
take whatever there is in the house of her husband, to defray the expenses of the 
bath. And it is wajib that she should scold and fight with her husband, at least 
twice a-day, till she obtains from him the amount required. And since there is no 
constancy in the disposition, nor certainty in the life of a husband, [why don’t they 
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ensure his life at some office ?] who may repudiate his wife from capwiek, or chance 
to die suddenly ; it is wajib, while she does remain in his house, to serape together, by. 
little and little, all in her power ; that, when the hour of separation arrives, she ma 
be able to dress elegantly, and enjoy herself, until (if alive) he repents and Seoamal 
obedient to her will.” ? ” . 


OF GOSSIPS. 

* The Seven Wise Women agree, that a woman dying without gossips or friends has 
no chance of going to Heaven. On the contrary, she who visits every place calculated 
to'expand and exhilarate the heart, will be seen, at the day of resurrection, dancing, 
with her old companions on earth, in the regions of bliss.” 


But it is curious to see how far, and among what different people, the 
same notion of similar employments in the other world has prevailed, 
The Easterns and Westerns held it with equal confidence. The Greeks, 
the Romans, the Celts, the Teutones, with the great Oriental tribes, seem 
to have alike believed in it; and even to the proud savage of the Pam- 
pas, it is an article of high creed. Head tells, that when the Indians see 
meteors, and hear noises, in the sky, they say, “ that these are their an- 
cestors, blind drunk, mounted on horses swifter than the wind, and hunt- 
ing ostriches.” Now, all this seems absurd ; but we confess, this notion 
of the Indian heaven pleases us infinitely more than the long line of 
robber-heroes whom Anchises contemplates in Elysium. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES AND THE NUPTIAL NIGHT. 


Unless we are woefully mistaken, a simple statement of the articles of 
the code upon this subject will entirely overturn the received notions 
about the condition of wives in Persia. 


“ 1...They must present a lighted candle before the face of the bride, and place the 
Koran near her, and a mirror ; and also a tray with ambergris-tapers, different kinds 
of perfume, some arzen, and dried dates, and cress-seed, aspund, and other articles re- 
quired by ancient usage. And it is proper, also, that a person should stand at the head 
of the bride, and pronounce the Khotbeh of Hazrat Adam ; and they should also throw 
over the head of the bride a sort of veil of a green colour, so that her whole person 
may be enveloped in its folds. The bride herself must not speak to any one. She 
must then be undressed ; even her gauze chemise taken off ; and, whilst thus hid from 
view, a large brass basin must be turned upside down, and a lighted lamp put under 
it, fed with oil made of ox-fat. Upon this basin they must place a saddle, if they 
have one, and then a pillow, on which the bride is seated ; the attendants singing 
aloud,— 


The husband is saddled, the journey begun, 
And the beautiful bride her own race has to run. 

‘¢ 2,—-When the husband is introduced into the bridal-chamber, he is seated by her 
side. The right leg of the bride is placed on the left leg of the husband, and her 
right hand is placed on the hand of her husband, to show that she ought always to 
have the upper hand of her spouse. It is wajib that the husband should then make 
two prostrations in prayer, [one, we suppose, for his leg, and another for his hand.] 
A basin, and ewer and water, are then brought ; and the right leg of the bride and the 
left leg of the bridegroom are placed together and washed, and their hands also in the 
same manner. The husband then takes the bride in his arms and places her on the 
nuptial couch, and scatters cotton seed over her head.” 


There is in the next article much profound truth. 


«“ 3...Fresh fish fried and mixed in the food of the bride and bridegroom on the 
nuptial night, is of great advantage. If it rains upon that night, the bridegroom will 


doubtless be prosperous. 
“4..It is wajib that a handsome woman should throw the sleeping apparel of 


the bride, that the husband may be constant and true to his wife; and it is lucky 
that both should sleep on one pillow.” | 

We regret that the prudery of European Manners will not permit us 
to proceed farther in expounding the pandect of the Seven Wise Women. 
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@ Something like throwing the stocking, in severalpartee# England. 0000/0 
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A CANTATA, 


** On fasten-e’en we had a rockin, 
To ca’ the crack an weave our stockin’ ; 
And there was muckle fun an’ jokin, 
Ye needna doubt ; 
At length we had a hearty yokin 
At sang about .”’ 


RECITATIVO, 


Hanrsu the steeple cock was creakin’ 
On it’s rusty spindle auld ; 

Keen December winds were sughin’ 
Through the windows, snell an’ cauld. 


Aye the storm wax’d loud an’ louder, 
As the shades o’ gloamin’ fell ; 
Gifted Gibbie said that Sathan 
Got an inch, an’ took an ell. 


Wild as fire the tempest rattled 
*Gainst the shutters, auld an’ frail ; 

Moanin’ through the narrow closes, 
Wii’ a mad unearthy wail. 


Slates an’ tiles, frae aff the houses, 
On the causey crown play’d smash ; 

Deacon Draff, the brewer's stable 
Tumbled wi’ an awfu’ crash. 


‘“‘ Deil-ma-care,”’ says Provost Pawkie ; 
“ Let it hail, an’ rain, an’ blaw ; 

We maun meet in Luckie Lyon’s, 
Though the lift itsel’ should fa’. 


Though the Whigs may clip our pinions, 
Thwart our plans, an’ gi’e us pain ; 

Hooly lads !—our nests are feathered, 
Safter, may be, than your ain.” 


Provost Pawkie’s first-rate genius 
Ruled the town for thirty years ;— 
Mony a member o’ the council 
He had kicket down the stairs. 


If his schemes were ever thwarted 
By a nod, a look, or word ; 

Instantly that man was marked, 
Syne mix’d wi’ the common herd. 


Frightened thus, the civic quorum 
Acted blindly, spoke by rote, 
Whisper’d round the council table, 
*« Whilk way does the Provost vote?” 


Five o’clock,—the hour appointed,— 
Loudly chappit on the town ;— 

Enter a’ the Self-elected, 

Duly at the blithesome soun’, 
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‘‘Waiter ! where’s laird Pickletillum ?” 

Cry’d the Provost wi’ am air ye+'or\i/ Li's 
“‘ Gudesake, sir, I hear his honour 

Comin’ pechin up the stair!” 


Pure as snaw the diaper glistened 
"Neath a sumptuous dinner rare; 
A’ was welcomes, smiles, an’ greetin’, 

As the laird drew in his chair. 


Brief’s a shot, the grace was mutter’d,— 
*Twas three minutes yont the time ;— 

Knives an’ forks, an’ plates an’ glasses, 
Rang an Epicurean chime. 


Courses swift succeeded ither ; 
Port an’ Sherry pour’d like rain ; 
Vhile aboon th® saut they sported 
Lots o’ Claret an’ Champaigne. 


Speedily the sown was emptied ; 
Naething could allay their thirst ; 
In a trice anither mantled 
Muckle better than the first. 


“ Gie’s a sang!’ exclaimed the chairman ; 
“ Let the tempest rair an’ rave ; 
Pickletillum, first an’ foremost, 
Tip us aff a canty stave !” 


« At your service, Provost Pawkie ; 
’Gainst the chair l’se ne’er rebel ; 
Thole until I clear my windpipe. 
Here’s a sang I made mysel’ !” 


( Coughs. ) 





AIR. 


TunE—I hae a wife o’ my ain. 
I’m a Conservative laird, 
Hand an’ glove wi’ nobility; 
Age has my morals repair’d, 
An’ siller’s improv’d my gentility. 
I hae a braw estate, 
Wi’ a turreted ha’ on the manor ; 
The villagers used of late 
To tickle my lugs wi’ “ Your Honour!” 


But now, the children o’ toil 
Gae by wi’ a strut an’ a swagger ; 
They care for the lords 0’ the soil * 
Nae mair than I care for the beggar; 
For aye sin’ the Bill o’ Reform 
Has been the law o’ the kintra, 
Wi’ Radical principles warm, 
They scoff at the peers an’ the gentry. 


I had three parchment votes,— 
The voters may now gae whistle ; 
They ’re no worth three grey groats,— 
The devil thank Grey an’ Russell. 
A plague on the Radical crew, 
The thought o° them ’s like to wrack me: 
But I’se gar the niggers look blue; 
Gin | get a party to back me. © 
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I'll put them down by force, 
Sabre them a’ to a nicety ; 

Gar saddle my yeomanry horse :— 
VENI, VIDI, Vici-TY ! 





RECITATIVO. 


The Provest got upon his shanks, 
An’ tendered Pickletillum thanks, 

In good set civic phrase : 
The clamour for a wee was hush’d, 
But up the laird’s life-current rush’d, 
An’ ance intil his life he blush’d, 

To hear sic fulsome praise. 


Let cynics snarl an’ sages sneer, 
Yet praise to ilka heart is dear, 
Though it comes frae a°coof ; 
The laird his throbbin’ forehead wipes,— 
«“ Come, Maister Pawkie, tune your pipes, 
Ye canna say ye’re drinking swipes — 
I'll join you,—there’s my loof !” 


The Provost was a joyous soul 
As ever toom’d a cup ; 

He took a drappie frae the bow], 
Syne “ roar’d this ditty up.” 


AIR. 
TUNE—Gilderoy. 


*T was when I left my father’s cot, 
Some forty years ago 

I knew that wealth was to be got, 
But where, I did not know. 

The world was wide, an’ I was young, 
A hardy loon, an’ hale ; 

Besides, 1 had a sleekit tongue, 
That ne’er was known to fail. 


Baith east an’ west I glowr’d like daft, 
To see what wad befa’ ; 

For och! I hated handicraft, 
An’ manual labours a’. 

Compell’d at last to catch the plack, 
Whatever might betide ; 

I took the ellwand an’ the pack, 
An’ roam'd the kintra side. 


My mither, as a parting boon, 
Wii’ tears intil her e’e, 
A Bible an’ a horn spoon, 
That day presented me. 
She squeez’d my hand, an’ conjured me 
To use them baith wi’ care; 
An’ ane o’ them, as ye may see, 
I’m master o’ an’ mair. 


For seven years, an’ somewhat mair, 
I wander’d mony a mile ; 

An’ faithfully I gather’d gear, 
By mony a quirk an’ wile. 

At length a sonsy damsel’s glance 
Gar'd a’ my ramblings stop ; 

I woo’d her,—for I stood a chance, 

To heir her father’s shop. 





\ 
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Day after day, I urg’d my claim, 
* O' naething stood in awe ; qi 
An’ in a fortnight 1 became deol 
A Bailie’s son-in-law. Bd 
By mither wit, an’ norlan’ skill, 
I scal’d the Council stair ; 
Nor ever look’d behind, until 
I fill’d the Civic chair ! 


An’ I'd hae rul’d the roast, I trow, 
Until my dyin’ day ; 

But a’ my schemes are blasted now, 
By auld Reformer Grey. 

Come, fill your glasses to the brim, 
We'll drink it, as ’tis fittin’,— 

“To a’ his colleagues, an’ to him, 
An unco’ speedy flittin’!” 


RECITAZIVO, 


Confound the bards of ancient days— 


A set’ of ruthless tigers ; 
They've stol’n my very best ideas, 
Likewise my tropes and figures ; 
They’ve filch’d, I think, my genius too ; 
Which makes me look a /eetle blue : 
So, if my narrative be tame, 
Say, gentle reader, who's to blame ? 


The brimming glasses, glancing bright, 
Were emptied, with the speed of light, 
By all the festive crew ; 
Shouting, around the table’s verge, 
As loud as when the final charge 
Was made at Waterloo! 


Next, in enthusiastic fit, 
They drank the Memory of Pitt : 
Their maudlin hearts were tender. 
The goblets, that ill-fated hour, 
Though grac’d with star, and tree, and flower, 
Descended in a crystal shower, 
Clish, clash, within the fender ! 
The dazzling ruin strew'd the hearth, 
Like Chaos, ere Creation’s birth. 


The landlord, in a lorn condition, 
Beheld the work of demolition, 
And thought the party fools ; 
Yet, nathless, with the speed of thought, 
He, from the parlour cupboard, brought 
Another set of tools :— 
The hearth was swept with might and main, 
The board was cleansed from oreny stain, 
And all was deceney again. 


By this timerall the elique had found 
The zenith; of hilarity ; 

The “ mantling bliss” went round and round 
With even increased celerity. 
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The burly Brewer, Deacon Draff, 
A verse or two would hollo ; 
Then, something like a dying calf, 

He drawled the following Solo. 


ATR. 


TUNE—The Quaker’s Wife. 


There are fouk i’ the earth 

Wha crack o’ their birth, 

An’ brag o’ their gentle connexions ; 
There are ithers, again, 

Insufferably vain, 

Because they ha’e votes at elections. 

Let patriots storm about Grey an’ Reform, 
An’ thorough-paced Tories despise man— 
7 ne’er cared a curse 

For the governfhent purse, 

Whene’er I could cheat the exciseman. 


My speeches were rife 

O’ “fortune an’ life,” 

Whene'er there occurred an occasion ; 
I donned a cockade, 

And flourished my blade, 

When Buonaparte threatened invasion, 
To shew them my spunk, 

I got gloriously drunk, 

When Boney came over a prize, man ; 
Yet I thought it nae fau’t, 

When turnin’ my maut, 

To bilk my auld friend, the exciseman. 


*T has aye been my plan 

To mind number one: 

Although I supported the Tories, 

I aye did my best, 

To feather my nest 

While I fuddled and drank to their glories. 
I trained my best horse 

For the yeomanry force, 

t An’ praised Castlereagh to the skies, man ; 
5 | But I aye thought it right, 

Nay, it was my delight, 

To diddle my frien’, the exciseman. 


RECITATIVO. 


Long and loud were the plaudits that rung, 
When Kemble acted, or Braham sung ; 
When Vestris danced, like an airy sprite, 
Thrilling the Cocknies with delight ; 
When Paganini, music’s lord, 
Bewitched the world with his monochord ; 
But louder and heartier were the cheers 
That greeted the drowsy deacon’s ears. 
Old Bailie Macfun—a thirsty soul— 
Encored the Brewer’s song ; 
And struck, with a ladle, a toddy bowl, 
Till it rung like an Indian gong: 
One stroke too hard on the china fell, ‘ 
Alas! it burst like a mortar-shell ! 





The Meeting of the Self-Elected. 


Macfun a mariner had been, 

And countless dangers brav’d and seen ; 
In sooth he was a patriot tried, 

Who oft his country had supplied 

With brandy, wine, geneva, tea ; 

And always did it duty free. 

Yes ; many a cargo contraband, 

Old Mac, the smuggler, brought to land, 
And, like the prophet,* hid it in the sand. 


But since the Exchequer laws ne’er reach’d him, 


Pray, who so merry as he? 
So he fill’d up his glass, in a trice, to the brim, 
And sang like a bird on a tree! - 


AIR. 
TunE—The Roast Beef of Oid England. 


Come, bustle, my hearties, she lies like a raft ; 

Up, shake out a reef, let us crack on the craft 3 

Be handy, be active, brace up and haul aft.— 
Success to the Free Trade for ever ! 
Hurrah! for the funny Free Trade ! 


Old Lintstock, I swear, you’re no fair weather spark, 

Your bull degs, my bleacher, must bite if they bark, 

We soon may fall in with a custom-house shark.— 
But here’s to the Free Trade for ever ! 
Success to the funny Free Trade ! 


My trig little vessel’s the queen of the sea ; 

She skims like a water-witch, close haul’d or free; 

i ne’er saw the man could manwuvre with me— 
So here’s to the Free Trade for ever ! 
Good luck to the canny Free Trade ! 


i’ve landed the stuff when the tempest howl’d high ; 

Not a light on the beach, nor a star in the sky ; 

The cruizers !—the lubbers, they're all in my eye.— 
Good luck te the Free Trade for ever ! 
Success to the honest Free Trade ! 


RECITATIVO. 

« Bravissimo !” the Provost roar’d, 
In rapturous delight ; 

« That glorious sang maun be eneor’¢ 
"Boon a’ the sangs this night ! 

Faith, Bailie, ye’re a man o’ pluck, 
As ever toom’d a bicker ; 

An’ fervently I wish ye luck, 
Baith in and out o’ liquor !” 


Lang, lang ere order was restor’d, 
The clock had struck eleven ; 

The candles on the festive board 
Seem’d multiplied by seven. 

The landlord bustled through the room, 
Fu’ portly an’ fu’ fat ; 

An’ Deacon Draff, wi’ surly gloom, 
Cried “‘ Whatna man is that ?” 





* Exodus, Ch, 1i, v. 12. 







































































The Meeting of the Self-Elected. 


Young Donald Dhu, the halberdier, 
Humm’d loudly “ Turnamspike ;” 

For drink, like Death, the leveller, 
Makes every rank alike. 

Like fire and tow, the maudlin squad 
Roar’d for the piper’s lay ; 

An’ Donald, like a lusty lad, 
At once began to bray. 










































AIR. 


TUNE— Will ye gang to the ewe bughts, Marion ? 


Nainsel fra’ ta hills wad pe flittin’, 
An’ come to a toon on ta coast : 
An’ as it was proper an’ fittin’, 
She soon got a shentleman’s post. 
Her cousin, ta laird o” Pitgrunsel, 
A letter did send in a crack : 
An’ syne frae ta provos an’ council 
She cot a toon-coat till her pack. 


She disna pe drink in ta mornin’, 
Except it pe trams ane or twa; 

An’ when ta Lord Provos gies warning, 
She aye stan’s his henchman fu’ pra’. 

She disna pe drink in ta e’enin’, 
Unless it pe twa or tree cann, 

An’ if she pehaves whan she’s peen in, 
She'll soon pe ta Provos’ pest man. 


She marches ilk week to ta preachin’, 
An’ shoulders her halbert like daft ; 
An’ aye while ta minister’s teachin’, 
She sleeps in ta magistrate’s laft. 
But tho’ she’s o’ gentle connexion, 
She scorns for to prag or to plaw; 
Weel may ye digest your refection ! 
Gude night, sirs, an’ shoy wi’ ye a’ ! 





RECITATIVO. 


The party scream’d, with sheer delight, 
Discordant as a flock of solons,* 
When, from St. Kilda’s dizzy height, 
A shot expels them, nolens volens. 


** Sans ceremonie,’ was their motto, 

For form was fled, and rank was levell’d ; 
Like bandits bousing in a grotto, 

They laugh’d and sang, and drank and revell’d. 


Old Draff beneath the table snor’d ; 
Macfun gave many a sprightly sally ; 
And Pawkie jump'‘d upon the board, 
And, dancing, sung the grand finale. 












* By Sotons, the writer does not mean legislators, but only gannets, or Bass Geese. 
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AIR. 
TunE—Jenny’s Bawbee. 


Here! landlord, bring us in the bill— 

We maunna langer sit an’ swill— 

I’m sure o’ drink we've had our fill ; 
But use an’ wont is law: 

Then thinkna’ we're sic simple spoons, 

: As drink sae mony score 0’ roun’s, 

Syne pay the bill, like plounghman-loons ; 

The toun maun pay ita’! 


We're magistrates, an’ men o’ rank, 
Wi purses neither lean nor lank ; 
But tho’ we've siller in the Bank, 

We’re unco’ sweer to draw: 
We've only done what’s just an’ right: 
The morn ye'll get a note at sight, 
But de’il a rap ye’ll get the night ; 

The town maun pay it a’! 

( Exeunt omnes, very uproarious. ) 





MINISTERS AND THE BANK CHARTER. 


Tue times are strange indeed! Nowadays, we not only have a Whig 
government, a Whig system of pacifying discontented countries, a Whig 
financier, &c., &c.; but it seems we must also have a Whig system 
of abstract science,—a Whig political economy! And by and by, we 
doubt not, should there be any end to answer by it, we shall have, from 
Oxford or Cambridge, or some other orthodox University, a Whig code 
of new mathematics ! 

We have been led into this anticipation by the manifesto in the Edin- 
burgh Review on the Bank Charter,—a manifesto containing much that 
is ingenious and forcible, but coming to very wrong conclusions ; and as 
it so happens, in apparent contradiction to several of the best established 
principles in commercial science. 

We have been long aware that Ministers wished to renew the Bank 
Charter. Their intentions upon this subject were long ago announced 
in our Magazine ; and there is no reason for concealing that they would 
have renewed it, but for the resolute stand made by Sir Henry Parnell. 
The evidence before the Committee, in so far as it went, was a mere 
cloak ; and had the Committee been prevailed upon to make a report in 
accordance with it, there is no doubt that a subservient House,—a House, 
too, which had signed the confession of its own corruption and unfitness, 
—would have been an instrument in inflicting this great wrong upon our 
commercial community. But for a press of other matter, we should this 
month have entered the lists with the reviewer, and made fair trial of 
his mettle; but we cannot send our number forth without entering our 
full protest against the doctrines he upholds—our protest against the 
known design of Ministers—and our protest against any scheme which 
shall leave the active management of the currency of England in the 
hands of a body, so situated, that they would almost, of necessity, and 
in the most critical times, abuse that trust, 

There are many sinister interests connected with this question ; and 
we take the opportunity of briefly exposing them. The exposé will ena- 
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ble our readers the better to sift the evidence, and weigh the value of 
the testimony offered them. 

First, There is Lord Althorp’s interest. To the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a body at hand, like the Bank, must always be convenient ; 
and by so much the more, according to the Chancellor’s acquirements 
in the science of blundering. Lord Althorp is well aware of his own 
acquirements in this way ; and, doubtless, they have inspired him with 
a strong affection towards the Bank. Had his lordship, with his clique, 
been Minister pro tempore only, we should have trusted the matter 
with him—he might have done right ; but they think they have now a 
good hold of office, and therefore Downing Street must be made as com- 
fortable as possible! But Lord Althorp’s interest happens to be quite 
opposite to the interests of the country. It is our interest, in the first 
place, to have clear and regular Treasury accounts, independent of any 
Bank ; and in the second place, to have a Bank that will work well for 
us. In regard of blundering financiers, we should probably find out 
some other method of dealing with them. 

Secondly, There is the Bank’s own interest. That we need not ex- 
plain ; it is the interest of all monopolists. Let the monopoly continue ; 
Esto perpetua—is the cry. Nothing like monopoly ! 

Thirdly, What may sound odd—there is the interest of the private 
banker in London, in favour of the Bank. Most people think these pri- 
vate bankers rivals of the Great Lady of Threadneedle Street! Rivals in- 
deed! Banks forced upwards—forced ona free system—might be rivals ; 
but then, they would rival the present private banker too! The present 
private banks are, in fact, a set of subordinates. They have been formed 
under the existing law ; they nestle within the shadow of the “‘ Great 
Lady ;” and if she tumbles,—why, the wind will be too rough for them. 
The private bankers all know this. They are quite aware that the dis- 
solution of the hulk which shields them would be fatal also to them, and 
that they would necessarily disappear before the strong and compact 
institutions which would arise around them. At present, the private 
banks have a sort of inferior monopoly ; which would be broken in upon 
and destroyed by great Banking Companies, formed upon the Scottish, 
or free system. The private bankers would be obliged to change the 
nature of their business, and adapt themselves to the new system ; which 
they cannot be supposed willing to do. If our readers will but think of 
this, it will thoroughly explain all the private bank adulation in the 
evidence, and it will enable them to weigh it. 

There is one man whom we shall miss from Parliament, when this 
vital subject is discussed—and that is Sin Henry Parnetn. Might not 
the livery and electors of London consult their own honour and the 
national interests by returning him? If there is a man in Britain who 
knows thoroughly all the windings of our complex finance system, it is 
Sir Henry; and he has already done us inestimable service upon this 
very question, by preventing the renewal of the Bank Charter. How dif- 
ferent, a representative of that sort from a clumsy-headed alderman ! But 
we do not conceive that the electors of the metropolis could require one 
word of persuasion as to their choice. 

These few hints we have thought it our duty to throw out. They 
contain matter to be thought over; and they will shew every one 
acquainted with the evidence, on what kind of grounds Lord Althorp 
would deal with one of the most important questions which can be pre- 
sented to the reformed Parliament 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


One of the first proceedings of a Parliament calling itself reformed, 
‘ should be a thorough investigation of the means by which a comprehen- 
sive national, or universal education, may be established. If the pre- 
sent Parliament do not immediately enter upon such investigation, this 
single fact is sufficient evidence of a necessity for further reform ; for 
then, evidently, the Parliament cannot be said to represent fairly the 
public feeling. That feeling now being one of intense anxiety to extend 
the blessings of education to every human being in the land; to extend 
to all an education the most complete and excellent, which the civiliza- 
tion of our people will enable them to afford and receive. All know that 
there is much difficulty in devising means, by which this may be effected, 
but none doubts of the desirableness of its being done, nor of the duty 
we lie under of attempting to discover the means. 

We have no intention of declaiming on the advantages of education, 
or indulging in the commonplaces of this much-talked-of, but very im- 
perfectly understood matter, throughout the present paper. We shall 
assume the urgent necessity for a National Education, and the manifold 
benefits that would result from it. Any one who calls in question these 
assumptions, must seek elsewhere for refutation. It, nevertheless, is 
deemed advisable, to lay before the reader some observations on the 
kind of benefits likely to flow from an universal instruction of the peo- 
ple. This may tend to make many who are merely lukewarm adherents, 
zealous workers in the cause. Our practical Legislators, (a very narrow 
minded and bigoted race,) may also see good reason to extend their 
views somewhat beyond the routine of their ordinary proceedings, to 
consider something of importance, not hitherto included, by the politi- 
cians of this country, in the business of administration. 

Of the evils which the members of a community suffer, some may 
result from the mal-administration of the government ; some from their 
own negligence or error ; or from the negligence or error of their fellow- 
members acting in their individual or private capacity. The remedies, 
therefore, for certain evils, may lie in reforming government abuses ; the 
remedies for certain other evils may wholly rest with the people them- 
selves acting as individuals. To give an example of this, we may make 
the following suppositions : A government, being ignorant or knavish, 
puts a tax on bread, thereby diminishing the resources of the country ; 
and by increasing the difficulty of obtaining the means of subsistence, 
increasing the misery of the people. The remedy for this mischief is, 
reforming the government. The evil springs from the acts of the go- 
vernment, and, therefore, by improving the intelligence and probity of 
that body, you may remove the evil. But, suppose the mass of the 
labouring population utterly careless of their own well-being, thriftless 
and idle, ever yielding to the temptation of present enjoyments, re- 
gardless of the future, and improvident in preparing the means of sup- 
plying the wants which the future may bring. The result will be im- 
mense misery among the people, but the remedy will not be reforming the 
government, but in changing and improving the people. Make the go- 
vernment ever so efficient, excepting in so far as you may make it ac- 
tive in educating the degraded population here supposed, and you do 
nothing towards alleviating the evils existing. A complete representa- 
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tion of the people, will not of itself make them industrious; the most 

perfect scheme of administration ; the most scientific, perspicuous, and 
well-administered law, will not remove the mischiefs resulting from po- 

pular improvidence. Make the whole government perfect and you have 

done nothing, unless you also reform the individuals who compose the 

nation. The mischief is in their conduct, and the only mode of altering 

that, is by improving them. 

It would be well, if they who write for the people, and for those who : 
govern them, would so far analyze the condition of the labouring popu- 
lation, as to be able distinctly to state, what part of their condition is 
dependent on themselves,—that is on the people ; what part may be im- 
proved by improving the government. A thoroughly honest and cou- 
rageous exposition of this single circumstance and its results, would con- 
vey more useful information, than has ever yet proceeded from the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, or than will do so, from 
twenty Poor Law Commissions, headed by the dignitaries of the church. 


One of the first and most important results from a general and well ' 
directed education of the people, would be a practical understanding by 
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the many, of this great distinction existing in the various ills to which their 
lot is subject. They would learn, what they could by their own fore- 
thought and prudence remedy, and what they could not. They would 
become docile and patient citizens under a good government, while they 
would be irresistible enemies to a bad one. We should have no wild cries 
against machinery, no stupid burnings of ricks, no sturdy and overgrown 
pauper population. If discontent existed among the people, it would arise 
from legitimate causes, from a pressure of evils brought on by a bad 
government. At the present moment, amid the many outcries against 
the oppressive government which has existed amongst us for centuries ; 
ay, from the very beginning of our history, a most important circum. 

stance seems to be almost entirely forgotten. The evils of bad govern- 

ment, particularly in this country, are not so much of a positive as of a 

negative description. The government does not often immediately in- 

flict misery on the people by any brutal or barefaced oppression ; but by 

abstaining from its duty, by shrinking from doing the good that is incum- 

bent on it, enormous misery is allowed to spring up. By fostering, and 
perpetuating ignorance among the people, it inflicts more injury than by 
any or all of its direct oppressions. All its immense taxation, as a bur- 
then, is a feather in the scale when compared with the miseries pro- 
duced by the ignorance it has engendered. Could we enlighten the 
whole population, could we at one moment give all of them knowledge 
and forethought, a thorough understanding of the circumstances on which 
their happiness is dependent, and, at the same time, endow them with 
fortitude to resist present temptations to enjoyment, in a few short 
years they would laugh at the taxes when called a burthen, and wonder 
at those who believed, that so long as they existed, no happiness for the 
people could ever be known. — - 

At this passage of our paper, many of our readers, we doubt not, are 
ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Do you truly expect such magnificent results from 
a general knowledge of reading and writing? Do you really believe 
that, by teaching the poor weavers and the unhappy farming hind to 





read with ease, and to write a legible hand, you can produce a popu- . 
lation such as you describe?” We know that there will be many to } 
ask the question, and we now shall attempt to answer it; because, before 


we proceed to details, it is proper to understand the object we are en- 
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deavouring to attain. Our present object is, the Education of the People; 
and our immediate purpose will be, to describe what we mean by such 
education. 

Without reference to any peculiar condition of men, we may say, in 
general terms, that a man, to be happy, should be able, with moderate 
labour, to acquire the means of his subsistence ; and should, moreover, 
possess a cheerful, tranquil, confiding spirit, and be one seeking his 
enjoyments rather in intellectual than sensual pleasures. The business 
or object of edueation should be, so to frame the moral and intellectual 
man, that he have the temper and habits here described, and possess the 
knowledge requisite, with this moderate labour, to obtain the means of 
his subsistence. This is the object of education :—edueation itself is the 
process, is the actual exercise by which this moral and intellectual cha- 
racter is formed. Making the whole population of any kingdom or 
country go through this process or exercise, would be giving what we 
here term Universal, or National Education. 

The only matter in doubt here, is, whether, by any intellectual and 
moral training that could be devised, the whole population could be 
placed in a situation wherein they could, with moderate labour, obtain 
the means of their subsistence. Our answer to this difficulty is as fol. 
lows:—The great mass of the population live by the wages of labour ; 
(it may be remarked, that the difficulty exists about these alone ;) their 
well-being is dependent upon the rate of their wages. This rate depends 
upon the quantity of capital to employ them. If their numbers be great 
as compared with this capital, their wages will be low, their labour ex.. 
cessive, and their condition miserable—this is the condition of the Eng- 
lish labourer. If, on the contrary, their numbers be small, their wages 
will be high, their labour light, and their condition happy—this is the 
condition of the American labourer. All good education has a tendency 
to create habits of forethought, and power to resist present temptation, 
when attended with future misery. Such forethought and fortitude would, 
therefore, induce, or have a tendency to induce, the labourers not to 
increase their numbérs beyond the point which alone could secure them 
high wages. The strength of this tendency would be in exact proportion 
to the goodness of the education imparted. And we have every reason 
to hope, that a scheme may be devised by which this efficient education 
may, though perhaps with diftic ulty, be imparted to the whole population 
of this kingdom. 

It must be evident to any one who has read the foregoing statement, 
that education, when used by us, does not merely signify reading and 
writing,—ay, that it even means something more than reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. It means, in fact, the fashioning of the whole mental, 
moral, and physical being ; the end or scope of which is, to make that 
being a means of happiness to himself and those around him. To this 
are to be applied varied means; extensive and powerful instruments ; 
the resources of a great, intelligent, and wealthy community. Its wisest 
heads, most beneficent and active spirits, are to labour in this vast, this 
all-important labour. For the attainment of our purpose, no pains are 
too great, no expenditure must be grudged. No man, however great and 
exalted his genius and acquirements, should shrink from lending his as- 
sistance ; for never can those talents, those acquirements, be employed 
to so beneficial a purpose as that of educating a whole people. Many 
difficulties lie in the way. ‘To obviate these, our best judgments, most 
commanding intellects, ought to lend their hearty assistance. The -oad 
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must be smoothed ; all impediments must be removed ; the high cultiva. 
tion of a part must be pressed into the service of the whole; the philo- 
sopher must labour (and deem it no condescension) for the instruction of 
the peasant ; the highest and brightest wits for the lowest and most ob- 
tuse. Tell us not that this is lowering the high estate of genius and 
knowledge ; a more godlike employment was never proposed for human 
ingenuity and industry to attain. 

In addition to the reason resulting from the necessity under which we 
lie, of imparting to all the blessings which all can be made to attain, 
there is another more narrow, but still very potent one, for making 
education universal or general for the mass of the population. Evils may 
be of such a description that neither the Government, nor an individual, 
may be able to remedy them ; and yet they may be susceptible of remedy 
from the whole community, or a very large part thereof, acting indivi- 
dually. For example, excessive population, with all its hideous train of 
miseries, cannot be remedied by Government ; and although any indivi- 
dual, by abstaining from begetting a large family, may keep himself 
from many encumbrances, yet he cannot, if his neighbours be improvi- 
dent, prevent them from throwing a large addition into the labour 
market ; and thus, by his individual prudence, he cannot prevent de. 
pression in the rate of wages. This can only be properly prevented by 
a general forethought, which forethought can only be created by a ge- 
neral improvement of the moral and mental condition of the labourers. 
This of itself is a sufficient argument in favour of Universal Education. 

The next subject of inquiry is, admitting these benefits as likely to 
result from such a provident and sagacious frame of mind, what are 
the modes by which it may be universally created. 

A man’s character depends upon the sort of desires to which he is 
subject, their relative strength, and the modes by which he deems they 
may be legitimately gratified. If you so educate him, that his desires 
are numerous, and not to be attained without much difficulty ; and if, 
at the same time, you so frame his mental associations, that he shall re- 
pugn all modes of gratifying them, but such as are conducive to the gene- 
ral well-being of society, you have done much towards making the man 
himself a worthy member of the community. Let us illustrate this by 
a comparison: An Irish labourer is a being of few wants, and those 
wants are easily satisfied. What has been the result P—an improvidence 
actually unprecedented amid the annals of human thoughtlessness. He 
marries early, begets a large family, lives on a wretched diet of potatoes, 
dwells in a cabin inferior to an English pig-stye, is prone to sensual 
indulgences, and little anxious respecting the canons of a sane morality. 
Put, in opposition to this miserable sample of humanity, an American 
peasant, or labourer: we see in him one accustomed to many comforts 
and luxuries,—comforts and luxuries which habit has made necessaries. 
He has a nutritious and plentiful diet ; he has decent, nay, luxurious 
clothing ; his house is a clean, comfortable, commodious abode ; he him. 
self is instructed ; he is conversant with the laws and_ politics of his 
country, takes an intense interest in her prosperity, and, considering 
himself and his happiness an important fraction of the whole community, 
and of the general well-being, he contemplates his position among men 
with an honest pride ; and, by industrious, honest habits, maintains him- 
self and family in the enjoyment of these comforts and this position. 
What a miserable difference between these two pictures! If we were to 
lower the wants of the American, make him satisfied with a potato 
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diet, a miserable cabin, and wretched clothing ; if you made his chief 
pleasure a cup of whiskey and a row ; if you took away his independent 
proud spirit, taught him to consider himself as an utterly insignificant 
atom among his countrymen, you would quickly reduce him to the con- 
dition of the Lrish peasant. On the contrary, make the Irishman a 
being of many wants, teach him to feel wretched, when badly fed, and 
badly lodged; teach him to feel humiliated by abject poverty, to be 
ready to sacrifice his present desires tilla decent competency had been 
obtained ; teach him that he is an important fraction of the state, and 
you would quickly raise him to the condition of the happy American. 
We know that it will be said, that the American’s comfortable situation 
springs from the favoured condition of the people generally, from the 
fertility and extent of their country, For an instant, admitting this, 
and what is proved? Nothing. The same result may be obtained for 
Ireland in a different way. What America obtains, or is supposed to ob. 
tain, through the fertility and quantity of her soil, Ireland might attain 
through the forethought of her people. What is it that America has 
attained ?—a population well-proportioned to the extent of her capital, 
and endowed with a high moral and mental character. A careful educa- 
tion of the mass,—an education sedulously superintended by the govern- 
ment, and by those who are themselves out of the immediate reach of 
poverty, would quickly procure the same blessing for Ireland. In Eng- 
land, the object is far more easy of attainment. There is among her 
population, particularly those of the towns, a longing desire for improve- 
ment. This feeling exists among a very large number of the town po- 
pulation in an intensity little appreciated, little known by the gentry of 
England. If education were within the reach of these, the example they 
would set, in seeking to avail themselves of its inestimable advantages, 
would soon be followed by the remainder ; and then would quickly fol- 
low that improvement in their habits, that increase in their wants and 
desires we have described. 

Much of the misery now existing among our labouring population is 
mainly attributable to a mode of proceeding diametrically opposed to 
this. Such persons as have attempted to educate the poor, have inva- 
riably commenced by lowering their pride, by making them believe hu- 
mility a virtue, a lowness in théir desires as the great business of their 
moral training. This, doubtless, in many cases, has been well meant, 
but has been attended by disastrous consequences. The error has, in 
great part, arisen from the want of a proper distinction between spirit- 
ual and worldly humility. Teach men, if you will, that they should feel 
humbled, on comparing their imperfections with the exalted and in- 
effable excellence of a supreme Creator. This humility is not only not in- 
compatible with self-dignity and proud feelings, but never properly 
arises in the mind of a man not highly cultivated, not possessed of a 
high notion of his own importance, amid the varied productions of 
the great Creator. The mild, intelligent, self-respecting patriarch of the 
American woods, is far more likely to feel humbled in contemplation be- 
fore the excellence of a sublime and Almighty God, than would the half-sa- 
vage, roaring, brutalized, and thoroughly-degraded, humbled Irish peasant. 
This last can make, can understand no comparisons between divine ex- 
cellence and himself ; while the intelligent, thoughtful, virtuous, and, 
to man, proud peasant of America, can acutely feel his own unworthi- 
ness, when tried by such a standard. To true spiritual humility, a 
conscious self. dignity is absolutely requisite. Those people are most truly 
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humble before God, who are most proud and independent towards men, 
How can we make men believe that the Creator is solicitous about the 
immortal welfare of those whom they every day are accustomed to see 
treated after the fashion of beasts of the field? Nothing but a powerful 
stretch of the imagination, and a steadfast exercise of the intellect, 
could make a man disconnect the ideas of worthlessness here, and worth- 
lessness hereafter. But such efforts of the intellect are beyoud the 
capacity of the ignorant and degraded. The trained, cultivated, and 
obedient imagination of the educated man may console him, even under 
actual distress, by its pleasant anticipations of the future. Self-conscious 
of worth, he depends not on the mere opinions of others for his estima- 
tion of his own excellence. The bad may assail, the proud and arrogant, 
neglect and despise him, but he hath that within which enables him to 
bear up against contumely ; he knows himself to be pure in his inten- 
tions, moral in his conduct, and therefore worthy of esteem though he 
obtain it not. This man can turn to his God, and believe, that from a 
heavenly and just distribution of happiness, he may receive that portion 
which is his due ; and this expectation may to him be a source of great 
and permanent consolation. This, however, is not the process of mind 
in the uncultivated. . They have not this stay on which to rest. They 
are weak in intellect, and weak in moral resolves. They sink under the 
ill-treatment of their fellows, despairing and broken-hearted. The jeys 
of heaven present to them no consolation, no alleviation of their wretch- 
edness. The effulgence of a glad futurity waxes faint and dim to eyes 
blinded by continual tears ; and the soul borne down and © embruted”’ 
by worldly sorrow, and thorough ignorance, hath no aspirations beyond 
escape from present suffering. Let no man fancy this picture of despair 
over-wrought. He who doubts, let him win the confidence of the thorough- 
ly wretched, and then will he learn the sad lesson which suffering hu- 
manity alone can teach. 

Many who have assisted in the instruction of the poor, too many 
alas!) have acted in complete defiance of the rule which these circum- 
stances teach us to frame. They have improperly humbled the minds 
of the poor, the weak, and the wretched, and thus most actively contri- 
buted to render them miserable. This is not asserted in any spirit of 
angry complaint, or with the desire of persuading the poor to refuse the 
aid of the rich in the business of education, or of inducing jealousy be- 
tween the various classes of society. Our observations are addressed to 
the rich themselves, and our intention is to point out certain evils for 
their consideration, in the hope that a remedy may by them be applied. 
We are not of that class of the friends of the people, who, under the 
name people, include only a very small portion of the nation, The: 
people is the whole body of our countrymen ; it is their general welfare 
we seek, and that assuredly cannot be promoted, by creating jealousy and 
hostility between various sections of this great whole. Of these various 
sections, some are placed in more happy circumstances than others ; 
they are not for that reason less deserving ; their happiness is not to be 
disregarded because they are rich, any more than that of the poor be- 
cause they are poor. All alike are of importance ; and that the welfare 
of all should be increased, we here signalize certain evils, which militate 
sorely against the general good. We wish to change the method adopt- 
ed hitherto by the rich who have aided in the education of the poor, not 
to drive them from participating in that great work. All important 
ameliorations must come from the more instructed ; and it is only by 
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their assistance that we can work the reformation we are here attempting. 
Their service is invaluable—if well directed. 

If the preceding observations be correct, we may now deduce from 
them some extremely important conclusions respecting the mode of edu- 
cating the mass of the population. 

Since the immediate object would be to frame the minds of the people 
generally after the fashion or model of the most highly educated, it is 
clear, if such course be practicable, the right mode of attaining this ob- 
ject would be to pursue, with the mass of the population, precisely the 
same methods that are pursued with those best educated persons ; and 
the practical matter of inquiry is, in how far is it possible to pursue this 
course, and what are the difficulties or obstacles in the way of doing so. 

The training called education, as we have already observed, consists 
partly of a training of the moral, partly of the intellectual being. They 
both, of necessity, reciprocally influence one another ; they, nevertheless, 
must be kept in view as two distinct matters of consideration. 

Now, it is of the highest possible importance, that the morality of all 
men be alike. The same necessity does not exist for a similarity in their 
knowledge or intellectual acquirements. We will consider these two 
subjects in succession. 

It is of the greatest possible importance, that a man, no matter what 
his position in the community, be of a benevolent, gentle, firm disposi- 
tion ; that he be active, industrious, and provident : with these qualities, 
he will be a good son, a good father, a good husband, a good friend, a 
good citizen ; in other words, a good man... If we look closely into the 
condition of every man, we shall find, no matter what may be his posi- 
tion, that his moral relations are, for the most part, like those of other 
men ; that, consequently, most of the moral qualities which he needs, must 
be like those of other men also. The poor man who is a father, needs, for 
the proper fulfilment of the duties of a father, the same qualities which 
a rich man in the same condition requires ; and so of all the other social 
or moral relations. The rich man and the poor man have to meet and 
resist temptations ; and although the temptations be different in their 
kinds, still the peculiar frame of mind requisite to resist them is the 
same in all cases. If the frame of mind should be similar in both cases, 
the training which is to produce it should be similar also. 

The case is different in the matter of intellectual acquirement. A 
distinction must here be taken notice of, between what is termed know- 
ledge, and the capacity of acquiring it. It is necessary that all men 
should have a capacity of acquiring knowledge ; and the greater this 
capacity, no matter what may-be the position of the individual, the bet- 
ter for himself and the community. But seeing that one man cannot 
attain all knowledge, “ so great is art, so narrow human wit,” it is ne- 
cessary to make a partition of the labour of acquiring it—one man must 
learn one thing, one another. But so long as they all are being trained 
merely for the purpose of producing the capacity of acquiring knowledge, 
that capacity being the same thing in all, so long the mode of training 
should be alike in all; but when the time comes for the acquiring of 
knowledge, as the knowledge is different, so, then, the training becomes 
different also. The education of different men begins then to diverge ; 
and as the knowledge needed differs in part, in consequence of difference 
of condition, the education of persons differing in condition, becomes 
dissimilar in consequence of their difference of position. 

For the present, we will keep out of consideration the subject of ex- 
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pense, and conceive, upon the principles here laid down, a schemé of 
general education. 

The good of the community requires that there should be diversity of 
pursuits, consequently diversity of knowledge—identity of sagacity in 
the acquirement of knowledge, consequently identity in the mode of 
producing that sagacity— identity of moral habits—therefore, again, iden- 
tity in the mode of framing such habits—this is a short re-statement of 
the principles upon which we are to frame our scheme. 

Every plan of universal education must draw a line between the modes 
of conducting the education, and the modes in which the persons con- 
ducting it are controlled or governed. This latter subject, fraught 
with appalling difficulties, we reserve for discussion after the former has 
been disposed of. 

The plan of general education which we should propose, would consist 
of a gradation of schools—from infant schools in every parish, up to all- 
comprehensive universities. As one chief concern at present, however, is 
respecting the mass of the population, our attention will be, for the most 
part, directed to the first portion of the scale of graduated schools, and 
the modes of conduct to be pursued therein. 

We would propose, then, that throughout the whole of the country, 
there should be established, Ist, Infant Schools ; 2d, Schools for chil- 
dren leaving the infant schools, These two sets of schools ought to be 
so numerous, that every individual in the State might receive his early 
education therein. They would receive the whole population, from their 
infancy up to the age of fifteen. 

No one, assuredly, will be called on to prove that the infancy of all 
should be passed in similar training. At that tender age, the chief ob- 
ject is,-or ought to be, to preserve the body from disease, and the mind, 
such as it then is, careless and happy. Indelible impressions are made 
in infancy. To us, indeed, it appears, that all the great foundations of 
the character are then laid. But the treatment, therefore, of the rich 
and the poor need not be dissimilar. These foundations are chiefly mo. 
ral; and in so far as they affect the intellectual character, it is only as 
respects the capacity of acquiring knowledge, not the knowledge impart- 
ed. Little is then learned in the ordinary sense of the term. Habits of 
mind are framed, indelibly traced, but all specific acquirements of that 
age may be considered as nothing. The National Infant Schools would 
have for their object the training of the children in their habits—the 
framing of their young minds, so that the foundations of a good and vir- 
tuous character might then be efficiently laid ; and all pastimes, all ex- 
ercises needful for this, and applicable to that tender age, should there 
be practised. To describe what these should be, would be to write a 
detailed treatise on education. This is not exactly the task which we 
have here proposed to ourselves, our present object being no more than 
the giving a general view of a scheme of National Education. We would 
here also remark, that this detailed treatise has yet to be composed : 
the proper scheme of Infant Education has yet to be framed ;—however 
advanced we may deem ourselves to be in civilization, we have not yet 
arrived at a knowledge even of the mere rudiments of education. The 
importance of the discipline of the first years of our lives is not yet 
properly appreciated ; neither have the modes of framing the right 
habits in those early years been at all sufficiently investigated. Rous- 
seau is almost the only writer who has conceived the difficulty and im- 
portance of the task; but, unfortunately, Rousseau is a sealed book to 
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the general reader,—the ignorance and wretched bigotry of our raving 
priesthood and overbearing Aristocracy, having contrived to make men 
generally believe, that they will find nothing in the writings of that 
great philosopher, but attacks upon religion and kingly government. 
In consequence of this atrocious libel on the character of his works, 
they have been lost to the English public. We have therefore only to 
hope, that what Rousseau did for the French people above seventy years 
ago, may soon be accomplished for the English nation by one of her 
own citizens. No investigation that can be conceived equals in impor- 
tance the one here recommended to the attention of the present race of 
our philosophers. 

When recommendifg this universal and similar education to all the 
infants of our country, a question may very properly be started as to 
the propriety of mixing together the children of all classes. Would it 
be advisable to unite in one school the infants of the poor labourer and 
his rich employer—the child of the nobleman, country-gentleman, pro- 
fessional men, merchants, rich and poor tradesmen, and labourers ? 
Considering the powerful aristocratic feelings of every class of our peo- 
ple, a more delicate inquiry could hardly be set on foot. A strong sus- 
picion haunts our minds that a universal clamour will be raised against us 
in consequence of the opinions we shall hazard on the occasion. 

It should be remarked at the outset, however, that the plan proposed 
contemplates not the necessity of any such mingling of ranks. There 
is no intention of proposing to make it incumbent on any to send their 
children to the National Schools ; and to those who know the feelings of 
English society, every expectation of getting people at present to accede 
to such a plan, would appear in the highest degree preposterous and 
absurd. The bare possibility of such a thing is all here contemplated ; 
and the advantages and disadvantages of such possible proceedings is 
what we are desirous of considering. 

in a thoroughly well organized society, the mere children of all the 
inhabitants would suffer no unnecessary privation. To the full and 
complete development of the physical being, an infancy of thorough 
comfort is absolutely requisite ;—therefore, if the proper proportion 
existed between population and capital, whatever might be the frugal 
and simple fare and living of some of the adults, the children would all 
be equally well provided for ; that is, they would all be fully fed, warmly 
clothed and lodged, and kept in a state of perfect cleanliness. This is 
all that is needed: any thing more is not only not an improvement of 
the condition of the children, but is actually a positive mischief. The 
children of the rich merchant or tradesman, (and we mention these as 
most likely to fall into the error.) who are never permitted to brave 
any inclemency of the weather, who are the hot-house plants of a 
drawing-room, are not physically well reared ; their luxurious living is an 
evil of fearful amount. The more thorough-bred parts of our society— 
that class who are what may be termed gentle, in the narrowest use of 
the term, are not accustomed to bring up their children in any of this 
mischievous luxury, but acustom them to an exceedingly plain and 
simple fare, to active exercise in the open air. They clothe them well, 
keep them warm, and defended against the severe inclemency of the 
weather ; but, nevertheless, make them hardy and robust, by partial 
and well-directed endurance. In all essential particulars, the physical 
education of the young children of a nobleman is similar to that of the 
children of a peasant who has a sufficiency. So far, then, as regards 
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their mere physical well-being, the mingling together of all classes would 
produce no mischief. The Infant National Schools would, according to 
the proposed scheme, possess everything needed for the comfort and well- 
being of the children ; and the training and discipline to which they would 
be subjected, would be that which the most instructed and experienced 
minds of the community should suggest as best fitted for their perfect 
education. What then, we ask, would be the evil, morally or mentally, 
to the children? To us, no evil appears likely to arise to them, while 
great and lasting benefit might from thence result to the community at 
large. Many an anxious mother will exclaim against us, and accuse us 
of having very hard hearts, and dull heads, for proposing that her dear 
little ones, that the elegant, well-bred, little Miss ———— should be 
permitted to come in contact with the offspring of John Robin, the plough- 
man ; that the gentlemanly Master should consort with the said 
John Robin’s eldest boy, Dick, who is destined perhaps to succeed his 
useful father in the humble character of a poor tiller of the soil. . The 
very idea will appear revolting to the well-bred mother, to the fashion. 
able, elegante Mrs, ————. The whole matter does certainly look very 
horrid at a distance. Let us, however, take courage, and approach 
somewhat closer to it. Let us learn its bearings in detail. It may, by 
way of preface, be remarked to the delicate and polished lady, who is now 
made the representative of her class, that previous to the dreadful over- 
turning of the happy old regime in France, there was a certain class of 
persons called nobles, who were the absolute beau ideal of all that was 
polite, refined, and elegant. The word fashionable is of modern growth, 
is a vulgar plebeian word, and has only come into use in consequence of 
the possibility of superiors and inferiors mixing together in society. They 
managed these things better in Old France. This very polished and re- 
fined class were almost all of them reared in the family of a peasant. 
Their infancy was passed in the care, and among the children, of some 
poor and attached retainer. Every noble had a foster-brother, which foster. 
brother had been brought up with him, They had been governed in the 
same way ; had been accustomed to the same £56, warmth and clothing ; 
and yet this identity of training, did not prevent the noble in after 
years from becoming all that his polished and delicate and exclusive- 
minded mother desired. Why, then, under similar circumstances, might 
not English fashionables reach the same excellence? Is the Englishman 
so addicted to rude and boisterous manners, that nothing but exclusion 
from all intercourse with the rest of the world, from his very infancy, 
can give him even the semblance of politeness? Leaving, however, 
this reasoning from analogy, we will take an example. 

Suppose a village in the country, (let the reader choose any which he 
knows,) to have a National Infant School: suppose the gentry around to 
send their young children to this school. One thing in the outset is 
certain, viz., if they did so, they would be extremely careful in selecting 
the teachers ; in providing for the comfort of the children; and in 
seeing that all were specially clean and neat. Mrs, A. and Mrs, B. and 
half the alphabet, send their darlings there,—the hopes of their separate 
families,—the representatives of all the many excellencies of the A.’s, 
B.’s and C.’s. Is it not certain that Mrs. A., and if there were any, the 
Misses A. and X. and Y. and Z. would constantly be where the children 
were? Would it not become a part of their daily avocations, their most 
important and agreeable duties, to inspect the conduct of such school, 
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and the welfare of the little beings whom it contained? In fact, showlJ 
we not list into the business of education all that was kind, good, and 
instructed among women? And from whence, we would ask, could there 
be obtained more powerful, more excellent assistance ? Could this single 
step once be effected, we should have no fears for the remainder. 

In the present condition of the population of the great towns of the 
empire, this intimate union of all classes may not be considered practi- 
cable. In the country, where the various portions of the population are 
much more intimately known to each other than in the towns, the diffi. 
culties do not seem to arise from any thing but the prejudices of some 
portion. These prejudices, we feel certain, would quickly diappear, and 
gradually the system contemplated would spontaneously be followed. In 
the towns, particularly in London, the poor live wholly unknown to the 
rich. They have no intercourse with them ; and have never been accus- 
tomed to look upon them with much kindly feeling. The poor of a 
parish in London never even know who are the rich of. their parish ; 
the rich know not the countenances of the poor. In the country it is 
otherwise ; and, consequently, there is a degree of confidence respecting 
the poorer classes which does not pervade the minds of the rich in 
London: and in London, therefore, there could be no mixture of the 
classes. This circumstance, however, need not, ought not to deprive the 
poor of the aid and countenance of their happier brethren. If national 
infant chools were established in every parish in London, it ought to be 
considered part of the duty of the classes who have wealth and leisure, 
to superintend the management of these places of public education. The 
visits of the better instructed women of society might be of the same 
essential benefit in the town as in the country. They would introduce 
improvement, good order, cleanliness. They would bring to the con- 
sideration of a difficult subject instructed minds and kind sympathies ; 
and great and lasting benefits would result to the mass from the well- 
directed endeavours of this small and favoured portion of society. 

The limits to which we are necessarily confined, preclude the possi- 
bility of comprehending in one paper the whole of this extensive subject. 
Many papers can alone accomplish it; and assuredly no right-minded 
reader will deem the space ill employed which is devoted to such a pur- 
pose. Our next paper will discuss somewhat in detail the subject of 
infant schools. The one which will succeed that second paper will be 
occupied with the consideration of the schools which are to receive the 
children leaving the infant schools; the next and last of this series, the 
expense, and mode of government of the whole. The subject of univer- 
sities, though forming an important part in any well-connected scheme 
of national education, had betters for our purposes, be left for separate 
consideration. J. A. R. 





CORN-LAW HYMN.—No. I. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Why prosper they who curse the soil 
Ordained to feed the sons of toil ? 

They, who make pain of sun and rain— 
Of seas and winds, a dungeon-chain ? 


God! was thy earth by thee designed 
To feed, or famish humankind ? 
To yield us food ? or tax our bread, 
And libel heaven with mouths unfed ? 
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God! do thy nation-girding seas 
Obey alike the storm and breeze, 

To sever wide our social race ? 

Or clasp us all in one embrace ? 

God of the poor! shall labour eat ? 

Or drones alone find labour sweet ? 

Lo, they who call thy earth their own, 
Take all we have—and give a stone! 
They toil not, neither do they spin, 
But call us nemes of shame and sin ; 
And eat our lives, our children’s souls : 
Behold, oh, Death, in life thy gouls! 
The gnat sings through its little day ; 
The tiniest weeds, how glad are they! 
Man only lives, on tears and sighs, 

A living death before he dics ! 

Yet, while the tax-gorged lords of land 
Blast toil’s stout heart, and skill’s right hand ; 
We curse not them who curse the soil ; 
We only ask—* for leave to toil!” 

For labour, food—to us, our own ; 

For woven wool, a mutton bone ; 

A little rest, a little corn, 

For weary man, to trouble born! 


But not the sneer of them we feed! 

Their workhouse graves! their chains for need ! 
The dying life of blighted flowers ! 

And early death for us and ours ! 

We only ask—to toil and eat! 

But hungrier men with us compete ! 

for they who tax our bread and smile, 

Deprive of bread our sister-isle! 


God bids us Live and multiply: 

His foes say, Die—unmarried, die ! 
Make room for hordes of root-fed kernes, 
Ye countrymen of Locke and Burns!” 

*€ Become extinct! Saint ———— cries ;* 
“Our kinglings can refute the skies ;” 
And soon, with many an emerald gem, 
Adorn the sea’s stripped diadem. 


Yet not for vengeance rave the wrong’d, 
The withering hopes, the woes prolong’d. 
Our cause is just, our Judge divine ; 

But judgment, God of all, is thine! 

We call not on thy foes the doom 

That curs’d the proud of wretched Rome; 
Who stole for few the lands of all, 

To make all life a funeral ! 

But not in vain thy millions call 

On thee, if thou art lord of all ; 

And by thy works, and by thy word, 
Hark! millions cry for justice, Lord! 


_——-— 


* I have spoken harshly of a great man in error; his errors being the more dangerous because he is 
great. But it becomes me to shew why I think him in error. If we are to be corn-lawed, and no im- 
provement is to be made in the condition of Ireland, the moral restraint of Messrs. Malthus and Co. 
—I know not whether a personage, who shall be nameless, is one of the firm—would, if acted up- 
on, produce the gradual extinction of the English and Scotch people. True, their place would 

supplied by Paddy, who boasts that he has tinged our language with the brogue; and' that two in six 
us are already Irish, one way or other. But will those comfortable philosophers, who are at ease in 
their possessions, tell us what would be gained by the exchange ? Do they really think that England 
and Scotland could be gainers by carefully draining frcm their veins every drop of the blood of Knox 
and Hampden— Locke add Watt? Are nations to be seif.sacrificed, without any possible motive, in- 
dividual or national r What considerate and fat personages our saintly sages must be! No! rather 
let the ** sceurge of God,” the law of population, become, in his hands, another Alaric—till the exe- 
cutive and the monopolists fight for the taxes! ‘* Give us the malt-tax,” alreedy cry the landlords. 
Their next cry will be, ‘** Tronsfer to us all the taxcs, and rob the national creditors ! but touch not 


- . we iithese transfers, and that robbery, take not from the public burdens the weight 
i 
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Gop of the poor! thy fves and ours 

Say, Good is wrought by evil powers ; 
The woes that scourge the toiling throng 
Make Commerce rich, and Science strong. 


Dread they the cloud which, splendour-nurs’d, 
Frowns o’er their pomp, and longs to burst P 
No, * See,” they cry, “ our wealth! our bliss! 
What land,” they ask, “ can vie with this?” 


But why plant thorns, that flowers may grow ? 
To lift the bigh, why crush the low ? 
Let commerce plough the tranquil main, 

And sinking hope will rise again. 


Sees’t thou, oh God ! our deadly strife, 
Our war for bread ? for life, for life ? 
How like the strife of seas and skies, 
While struggling thousands fall and rise! 


On howling foam, and tossing wave, 
The rich and poor, the lord and slave, 
Float like frail shells, amidst the shocks 
Of senseless logs, and solid rocks, 


What, though at times, the sun shines down, 
Through shatter’d clouds, on ocean’s frown ? 
Though rocks may scorn the sea and sky, 
While logs are safe, and navies die ? 


Can sun-lit surge, or sun-lit shore, 

Cheer them who shriek in ocean’s roar ? 
Lord, what avails the transient blue 

That smiles on storm, and shipwreck, too ? 


Ah! what avails the dying might 

That struggles still, through gloom and light, 
If in them both we feel and see 

The might of fatal prophecy? 


The sun that shines from deadly skies, 
No comfort brings to him who dies ; 

A torch may glare on jail or tomb, 

But chains are chains, and doom is doom. 


Seest thou the worms that base.y bind, 

In loathsome bonds, the sea and wind ? 
To be like Death, and frown alone, 

Those worms would overthrow thy throne, 


Teach them, but not teo sternly teach, 
That each on all, and all on each, 
Depend alike, for weal or wo, 
Because the Lord hath will’d it so. 


Oh, give thy toil-redeemer birth ! 

Let slaves be men! enfranchise earth! 
Let plenty smile on famine’s tomb ! 
Where danger shrieks, let safety bloom ! 


Could Love divine, and boundless Might, 
Bid sailless worlds plough seas of light, 
That pride might gloat on servile forms ? 
And reptiles feast on angel-worms ? 


No. Let all lands exchange with all 
The good which freights this foodful ball ; 
Then will the strife of millions cease ; 
For Free Exchange is Peace! is Peace ! 
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MAYNOOTH. 
A PENCIL SKETCH. 


‘« They came nnto Laish, untoa people that were at quiet and secure.” 
JUDGES, Xviii. chap., 7th verse. 


Wuen I was a little boy, which, I am sorry to say, is now a great many 
years ago, I passed much of my time in Maynooth, a village that has since 
hecome celebrated by the repeated declarations of those pious men, Cap- 
tain Gordon, and Lord Roden ; that it is the hot-bed of sedition, infi- 
delity, profaneness, villany, and atheism ; for there is erected the Col- 
lege, from which issue, in yearly migrations, a fresh flight of Popish 
priests. 

To look at Maynooth, no one would suppose it to be the pandemonium 
which our modern “saints” describe. It is as plain, and as quiet a look- 
ing town, as you would wish to pass through. There is but one hotel for 
the accommodation of the carriage and jaunting-car traveller, and that 
is kept up by his Grace of Leinster, more “ for ornament than use ;” for 
from the time that I played marbles in its flagged hall, to the day I visited 
it, about five months ago, when there was a splendid Anti-tithe Meeting 
held in. Mavnooth market-place, I cannot recollect looking at a regular 
break fast-dining-and-sleeping visiter, in the solitary hotel. As to the 
few public-houses that are found lurking in its lanes, they are as little 
frequented as the apothecaries’ shops. Feasting, dancing, drunkenness, 
and debauchery, appear to be banished beyond its precinets. Its sober 
male inhabitants, look, as they pass placidly through the town, as if each 
of them were going to confession, or were meditating on their penitential 
prayers. The females seem to be nuns, and walk as demurely along the 
main street, as those valuable women, “ the Sisters of Charity,” pass 
through the crowded thoroughfares of Dublin. 

The very boys are remarked to be less bold in Maynooth than else- 
where ; for if they want to play “ prison-bar,” or any other noisy game, 
they must betake themselves to the banks of the canal, which lies be- 
hind the town, or bury themselves in the verdant and luxuriant fields 
which invest it on every side. As to boxing, the puny lads never think 
of it, unless it be in the old lime-kiln ; and even then, it is necessary, if 
“the cause of quarrel” occurs at school, in order that “ the master” may 
know nothing of it, that your challenge should be written with a cutter 
on your own s/ate, sent by your second, and rubbed out by the sponge of 
your adversary, if he deems it prudent to accept your cartel. Presuming 
on the aristocracy of my broad cloth, I recollect that, when I was a little 
boy, I transgressed the regular rules of the town, and challenged Terry 
Kelly, a hard-grown chap about two years younger then myself, to fight. 
I was punished for my offence ; for the wiry, potato-fed brat, in the course 
of two rounds, put my nose in “ schedule A”, and my eyes in ‘ schedule 
B”, by completely disfranchising the one, and permitting me to have with 
the other, but the return of a single visual member. ‘This was an awful 
example to all juvenile pugilists, whether they were well-dressed Tories 
or shoeless Whigs ; and never since then, I believe, has the market-place 
of Maynooth been horrified even by the monomachy of two pugnacious 
urchins, 

The little girls in this town appear destitute of all precocious ideas of 
maternity. You see no waxen dolls with sky-blue eyes, pink cheeks, cock- 
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noses, flax wigs, and protuberant busts, dandled in the arms of infantine 
misses ; not even a papa’s pocket-handkerchief, nor a mamma’s shawl, is 
rolled up into the clumsy form of a sucking baby, as you behold them 
twisted by the imaginative children of the metropolis. All is the strictest 
propriety ; and if you do hear a slight uproar in a house well stocked with 
‘“‘ the rising generation,” be assured, it is only a mother whipping a young 
one for making a noise. 

There are none of the followers of vanity countenanced in the town. 
Two or three music-grinders made the attempt, and left the place starv.. 
ing, and in despair. The only one I ever heard of making money in 
Maynooth, was a poor little Italian, who broke his organ in playing 
‘“‘ adeste fideles” for the pious inhabitants. He tried to vary it once or 
twice by striking up “ I'd be a butterfly,” and “ I’ve been roaming ;” but 
he got some significant hints, that if he continued such lively tunes, he 
would have to “ fly” out of that, and “ roam” elsewhere. As to rope- 
dancers and tumblers, they might caper away “ in the air, or on the 
earth,” as they pleased ; but no Maynooth man or woman would look at 
them, much less give them a half-penny. The poor showmen, who live 
by exhibitions of “ battle, murder, and sudden death,” seldom think of 
visiting the curious here. I was myself, when a little fellow, and be- 
ginning to notice the talk there was about Napoleon’s victories, the 
only one in the entire district gave a poor man “ a fi'penny bit,” for 
letting me look five times successively into a narrow deal box, through 
a dirty bit of magnifying glass at “‘ Alexandria,” ‘‘ London Bridge,” “ the 
Battle of the Nile,” “ the Pyramids of Egypt ;” and last and greatest 
attraction of all, “ Giniral Boney-part on his white horse, cutting down 
‘at one fel) swoop,’ an entire column of headless opponents.” The “ poor 
players” never engage a barn at Maynooth. As to the “ Buy-a-broom 
Girls”—those lovely followers, and fellow-countrywomen of “ Her most 
gracious Majesty’—much as their incursions are complained of by Cob- 
bett, into all parts of the empire, he can be assured, that not one of them 
has had the audacity to shew her short petticoats in Maynooth, If one 
of them were seen there, the very dogs would bark at her, and, it is not 
improbable, hunt her out of the town as a non-descript monster, bearing 
to them neither the appearance of ‘‘ a man or a fish.” 

The fair day of Maynooth is not like a fair day in any other part of 
Ireland. The strangers that come in with their cattle seem to be infected 
with the placability of the inhabitants: a bargain is made, not with 
shouts, and asseverations, and loud clapping of the hands, and occasion- 
ally a knock-down, if “ the baste” be too much underrated.—No ; every 
thing is peaceable, orderly, and, in fact, Quaker-like. The price is 
asked in a low tone—the higgling is carried on in soft sounds, and the 
sale is completed in a whisper. The ruddy-cheeked lasses of Kildare, 
and of Meath, buy their prim mob caps, their flashy silk ribbons, and 
their stout brogues, by signs—and either choose or reject them, as if 
they were so many automatons, instead of being, as they are, the merry, 
buoyant, and buxom daughters of “ Old Ireland.” Then the close of 
these fairs, which I have witnessed as a boy, was so different to what I 
have looked at as a man in Tipperary! How insignificant, and how dull 
the peaceable termination of a Maynooth fair, to the dash, and the spree, 
the kick-up, the fighting, and the fury of a real fair at Thurles! 

It would be a gross injustice to that town, which is “ the centre of 
Tipperary,” not to mention that it is the only place that preserves, in all 
its pristine purity, “ the old spirit of the country,” There are the 
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“ pudding-lane boys,” and the “ high-hill boys ;” the “ Hickey boys ;” 
and the “‘ Hogan boys ;” the “ three-year old boys,” and the “ four-year 
old boys ;” the “ white-hen boys,” and “ the magpie boys,” with divi- 
sions, subdivisions, fractions, and particles of “ boys,” that make is a 
matter of as complete certainty, that you will see a fight in Thurles, as 
that there is a fair holden in the town. Then there is, when all appears 
most quiet, a rush from one faction or another—a glorious tattering 
sweep of the stronger party through the entire street, driving tables, 
chairs, bed. steads, pannikins, rolls of cloth, bundles of linen, chaney, crock- 
ery, gingerbread, toys, boys, girls, old men, and young women, into one in- 
extricable mass of confusion. Then there is the rally of the weaker party 
—the out-fighting, the in-skrimmaging, the shillelahs going, the stones 
flying, the alpeens whirling—then the dash of the police, the flashing of 
bayonets, the smashing of iron, the slating of the peelers, the taking of 
prisoners,—and when the matter becomes serious, a peppering dischirge 
of fire-arms—the cries of the wounded—the clearing of the town by the 
military—the distant shoutings of “ the boys ;” and—thus closes a fair 
at Thurles. How different! how very different, is such a spirit-stirring 
scene to the dull, the quiet, and the business-doing fair of Maynooth ! 
—but sach is one of the evil influences of the Catholic clergy! 

The College of Maynooth stands at the upper end of that riot-abhor- 
ring town. It is a very large, and a very plain-looking edifice, supported 
upon one side by the old castle of the Geraldines, which still retains, in 
its dilapidation, traces of the frightful devastation which Oliver Crom. 
well inflicted on the finest fortresses of Ireland. Upon the opposite 
side, the College is supported by the temple of worship resorted to by 
the Protestants of the Church of England. This is an extremely small 
building, so small, that it might be lost in one of the wings of the Popish 
college ; and presenting, by the contrast, the difference with respect to 
followers of “ the Church as by law established,” and “ the Church toler. 
ated by the law.” There, however, are the two churches, closely united 
together, holding out an example, which unfortunately is not generally 
followed, that Protestants and Catholics can, if they choose, be very 
good neighbours. Taking the three buildings together, they cannot but 
remind the spectator of the history of Ireland—the castle of the chief- 
tain, ruined in the vain attempts of its owner to repel the aggressions of 
the Sassenach ; the small, but enormously wealthy Church raised out of 
the ruins of those who were once the mightiest of the land ; and next, 
that which was the old religion of Ireland overtopping the modern 
church, and outlasting the earthly strength, and the towering pride of 
mere mortal man. 

The gates of Maynooth College are thrown open twice in the week ; 
thence are seen to issue, at those stated periods, a procession which, toa 
stranger, would be inexplicable. Black coat after black coat comes forth 
in an apparently interminable line ; the stranger would suppose he was 
gazing upon a funeral, as he saw the dark files of sable-vested youths 
pass on before him; he would perhaps look anxiously for the coffin 
which he might expect to follow their melancholy march. Any May- 

weth man would at once tell him he was looking on the future priests 
f Ireland, Here and there the youthful faces of the lugubrious troop 
would be dotted with the sage countenance of the important professor, 
or contrasted by the ruddy and sun-burnt face of a country priest “ on 
a visit,” Amongst the students, he would behold many care-worn with 
thought, and pale from study ; while, upon a closer inspection, he would 
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find, in company with the clerical robe, the light joyous countenance, 
the merry tones, and the hearty laugh that belong to an Irishman. Here 
he would see the unmitred bishops, the unstoled priests, and the un- 
anointed, but determined curates of Ireland, resolved to enter upon a 
life, which affords no temptation to avarice, but presents, to those who 
follow’ it, the certainty of encountering, in the wretched and deserted 
wilds of Ireland, famine, pestilence, znd death. Such would, or at least, 
such should be the spectator’s thoughts, as he viewed “ the priests walk- 
ing.” I remember the first time iny grandmother's servant girl, Antey 
May, saw them ; her characteristic exclamation was, “Oh! there they 
come, the darlings! my blessings on them ! there they come swarming 
out of the college, like a hive of bees with black caps upon their heads !"” 

Many and many is the pleasant day 1 have passed, when a boy, with 
those excellent young men. It was then expulsion, and I believe is so 
‘still, for a student to be found reading a newspaper. I recollect, as if 
it were only yesterday, taking a loan cut of my grandfather's bed-room 
of “the Evening Post,” which was the Catholic paper at that time, as 
“the Weekly Register” is now, concealing the precious document in my 
little blue cap, stealing over to the College to my favourite students, 
giving them the wink, that I had got “ the Post,” and then maneuvring 
with them into the gripe of a ditch, where they sat, and read from the 
beginning to the end what to them was the news of the day, but which, 
to all the rest of the world, was a week or a fortnight old. They re- 
turned to their rooms delighted, and I betook myself to the confectioner’s, 
where I was able to purchase in cakes double the original price of the 
old journal. 

Such was Maynooth College when I was a boy ; such is it now. I felt, 
wen gazing on it a short time since, as if all that were in it, and about 


it, were still the same, and that I alone had changed, It was to me like > 


the acting over in real life of that which had once been a vivid, but had 
become a nearly-forgotten dream. Even the town itself had not in- 
creased in the course of twenty-five years ; it seemed as if a census of 
the inhabitants taken in 1807, would have answered for 1832. This 
unnatural state of permanency in an Irish population, is only to be ac- 
counted fur on the principle, that those who do not like a quiet town, 
have, as they grew up to “ the years of discretion,” been drafted off to 
the uneasy parts of Ireland. The same houses that were whitewashed 
in 1807, were whitewashed last summer ; and those that had dirty fronts, 
and broken panes of glass, when I was a boy, retain the same distinc- 
tive marks of filth when I am old enough to record them. In all the 
place I could see but one change ; and I notice it as a solitary instance 
of the march of improvement. The two.storied house in which I learned 
my A, B, C, from Mark Usher, has lost its ancient “ Professor of the 
French and English Languages,” and is now changed from a modest, 
plain, chalky-faced academy, into a slatey-blue painted depository of soft 
goods. The Rattan has given place to the Yard, and the broad-cloths 
of Yorkshire have superseded “ the pot-hooks and hangers” of the 
writing-master. “ Sic transit gloria pedagogi ;” so passes, in an evanes- 
cent paragraph, the snuff-box, the ferula, the brown wig, the orthéepy, 
and the incessant labours of hand and head of poor old Mark Usher. 

I trust I will be pardoned for this description of an Irish village. My 
excuse is, in the first place, that a great Captain, a mighty tactician 
with Bible phrases, and a grand marshaller of Scripture quotations,—even 
he the Gordon !—has rendered it celebrated by his Parliamentary and 
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peripatetic vituperations, My next apology is, that with the name of May- 
nooth are identified all my earliest impressions of rural life; my first 
childish ideas of the green grass, the star-like daisies, the glossy butter.. 
cups, the trailing honeysuckles, the intermingling of the pensile blossoms 
of the laburnum, and the bold and delicious-scented flowers of the lilac; 
the running stream, the fishing with my freshly-plucked rush and knot- 
ted worm, in its pebbly waters, for the diminutive pinkeens ; the sweet 
odours and the inexpressible luxury of rolling and revelling in the new- 
mown hay; the budding hawthorn, bursting into beauty like a maiden 
into womanhood; the notes of the cuckoo; the soothing tones of the corn- 
craik, which, to this day, remind me of the balmy repose of spirit, the 
dewy delight of gratified sense I felt when a gossoon, of looking on 
the gorgeous setting of the glorious summer’s sun: with the name of 
Maynooth, all these things are concentred in my mind, and the reader 
must for these, if I have no better reasons to advance, excuse me for 
detaining him thus long in a small town only twelve miles from Dublin. 


MERRILY DANCED THE QUAKER! 
A New Song to an Old Tune. 
INSCRIBED TO THE ELECTORS OF SOUTH DURHAM : 
BY A FRIEND. 

"Twas merry, ‘twas merry in Darlington, 
The darling town of schism, 

What time the battle was fought and won 
With Church-of-Englandism. 

From Berwick bounds to thine, Bow-bell ! 
From Perth to Pedlar’s Acre, 

Friends of Reform! the chorus swell— 
Merrily danced the Quaker. 


“was echoed from Wynyard’s * haughty walls, 
And rous’d their Lerd in dudgeon— 

“was echoed from Durham's ghostly stalls, 
And sear’d each ecassock’d curmudgeon. 

But lordly frown and priestly gown, 
Prelate and prelate-maker, 

Couldn't put Pease and plenty down— 
Merrily danced the Quaker. 


Merrily dance the Quaker still 
Through charm’d St. Stephen’s portal ; 

On that door-sill swart shapes of ill 
Oppose th’ audacious mortal. 

Through ecavillings all, that round him fall 
From trickster and wiseacre— 

Obsolete prate of Church and State— 
Merrily dance the Quaker ! 


* Lord Londonderry’s. 














WORKS AND LIFE OF THE REV. ROBERT HALL.* 


Next in power and activity to the press, the Dissenting Clergy of 
England have, since the civil wars, been the most enlightened and vigi- 
lant guardians of constitutional liberty ; and hence, as a body, the most 
obnoxious of any class of men to High Tories and zealous Churchmen. 
The Dissenting Clergy, collectively, may not at all times have been ani. 
mated by the most enlarged spirit, or the highest motives ; but however 
complicated the originating impulse, the effect has been uniform ; and, 

_ Whether Puritans, Non-conformists, Baptists, or Unitarians, the cause of 
right and of Freedom has in them found a phalanx of zealous partisans ; 
keen-sighted to discern the signs of the times, active to seize every ad- 
vantage ; and opposed, by their interests, their position, and their natural 
instincts and hereditary bias, to the domination of Church and State, and 
to those slavish principles of Government promulgated by the priests of all 
establishments, Papist or Episcopal, and whether of Brahma or of Mahomet. 
As Protestant Christians they are opposed to the abuses and corrup- 
tions engendered by the monstrous alliance between Church and State— 
that mystery of iniquity designated by Hall as “a compact between the 
Priest and the Magistrate to betray the liberties of mankind ;” and as men 
of like passions with the laity, the Dissenting Ministers have not been 
superior to those just feelings of indignation kept alive by the jealous 
policy of the State Church, and the intolerance, contumely, and persecu- 
tion to which they have been exposed, almost down to the present hour ; 
emancipation from which, they owe mainly to their own efforts, and not 
to the growing liberality of their malignant opponents. Happily for Bri- 
tain, since the principles of free Government began to be understood, 
and to take a definite form, she has never wanted a succession of leading 
and guiding spirits among this body of the natural guardians of her 
rights. Widely different as their religious tenets have been, this illustrious 
line has been continued to our own day, descending through Priestley to 
Hall, whose part in politics, though less prominent, and though he at 
one time betrayed symptoms of wavering, has been even more influential 
and diffusive than his whom we name his immediate predecessor ; and 
to whose services for mankind he has done such generous homage. 

This collected edition of the works of Mr. Hall is published under 
the superintendence of Dr. Olinthus Gregory, who furnishes a memoir 
of his friend. For the imperfections of the memoir the biographer 
makes numerous apologies. It was a task devolved upon him by the 
lamented death of Sir James Mackintosh, and hastily executed under 
many obstacles and interruptions. Our objections rest on points which 
we conjecture the Doctor's apologies were not intended to reach ; but we 
shall come to them in order, having first told the reader something of 
the private history of one of the most eminent men among the English 
Dissenters for the first thirty years of this century. 

The ancestors of Robert Hall were respectable Northumbrian yeomen. 
His father was the pastort of a small Baptist congregation at Arnsby, 
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* Holdsworth and Ball, London. 

+ Itis not a little remarkable that many of the eminent men of the present time 
have been sons of Dissenting Clergymen; Hazlitt, Hall, John Galt, Leigh Hunt, 
John Gibson Lockhart, and many more, bred in comparative poverty beneath the 
shade of the humble altar of Dissent or of Presbyterianism. 
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Northamptonshire, where Robert, the youngest of fourteen children, was 
born, in 1764. The elder Hall was not a man of classical learning, but 
one of great natural powers, pious and eloquent ; a man, in the powerful 
words of his son, “ the natural element of whose mind was greatness.” 
The infancy and childhood of Hall, like that of many great men, were 
feeble and sickly ; and he was two years old before he could either walk 
or speak. His first preceptor was Dame Scotton ; and at nine years old, 
his biographer tells us that he read the works of Jonathan Edwards 
‘‘ with intense interest,” and Butler’s Analogy ‘ with like interest.” 
Our precocious poets are nothing to this, That he should write reli- 
gious essays ..t ten, preach to his brothers and sisters at the same age, and 
be exhibited by injudicious friends as a sort of religious learned pig at 
eleven, is, however, not in the least surprising, and quite credible. 
After passing a short time at a country school, where, at ten years of 
age, he tasked the teacher so severely, that even with sitting up all 
night he could not keep pace with his pupil, young Hall was placed under 
the care of the Rev. Mr. Ryland of Northampton, when he ceased to be 
a prodigy and became an attentive student. This fervid-minded classical 
tutor® was exactly the kind of man with whom boys of extraordinary 
capacity are not lost. Dr. Gregory, though a worshipper of the proprie- 
ties and decorums, appreciates aright the man who first awakened the 
mind of Hall. “ In him,” he remarks, “ were blended the ardour and 
vehemence of Whitfield, with the intrepidity of Luther.—In_ his 
school he was both loved and feared ; his prevailing kindness and bene- 
volence exciting affection, while his stern determination to do what was 
right, as well as to require what he thought right, too often kept alive 
among his pupils a sentiment of apprehension and alarm.” 

The mental powers now unfolded, and the passion for knowledge fully 


* Ina work entitled Reminiscences of the Rev. Robert Hall, by John Greene, 
a book which, we presume, Dr. Gregory does not admire, since he has no where 
noticed it, we have the following extraordinary relation :— 

*¢ One evening, our conversation turned on the subject of the war with America, previ- 
ously to the acknowledyment of the independence of the United States. Mr. Hall said, 
* Sir, that war was very unpopular, and considered to be very unrighteous by men of true 
liberty principles. My father, Sir, warmly advocated the American cause. When I was a 
little boy he took me to the school of Mr. Ryland at Northampton, the father of Dr. Ryland, 
of Bristol: this Mr. Ryland was very eccentric, and a violent partisan of the Americans ; 
it was in the hottest period of the American war, Sir, and many persons were very indig- 
nant at the conduct of the English Government. That war, Sir, was considered as a 
crusade against the liberty of the subject and the rights of man. The first night we 
arrived at Northampton from Arnsby, Sir, the two old gentlemen (my father and Mr. 


Ryland) talked over American ease until they both became heated on the same side of 


the question. At length, Mr. Ryland burst forth in this manner: * Brother Hall, I will 
tell you what I would do if I were General Washington.’ ‘ Well,’ said my father, ‘ what 
would you do?’ ‘* Why, brother Hall, if I were Gen. Washington, I would summon all 
the American officers : they should form a circle around me, and I would address them, and 
we would offer a libation with our own blood ; and I would order one of them to bring a 
lancet and a punch bow] ; and he should bleed us all, one by one, into this punch-bowl 3 aud 
I would be the first to bare my arm; and when the punch bow! was full, and we had all 
been bled, I would call upon every man to consecrate himself to the work, by dipping his 
sword into the bow], and entering into a solemn covenant and engagement, by oath, one to 
another; and we would swear by flim that sits upon the Throne, and liveth for ever and ever, 
that we would never sheathe our swords while there was an Fnglish soldier in arms remain- 
ing in America ; and that is what I would do, Brother Hall.” Mr. Hall said to me, ‘ Only 
conceive, Sir, my situation: a poor little boy that had never been out of his mother’s chimney 
corner before, Sir, sitting by these two old gentlemen, and hearing this conversation about 
blood. Sir, | trembled at the idea of being left with such a bloody minded master. Why, 
Sir, | began to think he would no more mind bleeding me, after my father was gone, than 
he would killing a fly. I quite expected to be bled, Sir."” 
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inspired, at the age of fifteen young Hall was sent to the Baptist seminary 
at Bristol ; and shortly afterwards, by a rather singular transition, went 
to King’s College, Aberdeen, on Dr. Ward's foundation, In Mr. Stuart’s 
‘“* Residence in America,” which is at present in every body’s hands, 
there is a delightful anecdote of a senile who shewed the traveller 
great attention and hospitality, in memory of the kindness of his vener- 
able grandfather, Dr. Erskine, some forty years before. In_ passing 
through Edinburgh to Aberdeen, young Hall saw the same excellent 
clergyman, and, for many year’s afterwards, used to speak of the affec- 
tionate attentions of Dr. Erskine on this eceasion ; and of his own feel- 
ings when, on taking leave, the venerable man of God exhorted him to 
self-vigilance, kissed him, laid his hand upon his head, blessing him, and 
commending him to the care of the Great Head of the Church. At 
Aberdeen, Mr. Hall remained for four or five years, and acquired (a 
possession for life) the esteem and cordial friendship of his fellow-stu- 
dent, Sir James Mackintosh. Dr. Gregory's account of the two youths, 
nicknamed by their fellow-students P/uto and Herodotus, of their ram- 
bles about the Don, and friendly disputes, and * search of deep philo- 
sophy,” and generous emulation in study, is extremely pleasing and 
interesting. At this period the fine imagination of Hall banqueted 
so high on the bold mountain scenery of the north, that we are seriously 
told the flats of Cambridgeshire, to which he was afterwards consigned, 
actually affected his spirits, and partly induced him to leave Cambridge, 
after being long settled there as a preacher. 

While still at Aberdeen, Mr. Hall was invited to become assistant 
minister of the Baptist Church of Broadmead, Bristol ; and here he 
officiated for one or two years, during the recesses of his College, and 
became, young as he was, exceedingly popular and beloved, though not 
exempt from the faults of a very young man of lively temperament, 
conscious of great powers, not yet dise iplined by wisdom or experience. 
He was somewhat sarcastic, a liv ely heedless talker, full of wit and ima- 
gination, which he could not always restrain within the bounds of eleri. 
cal discretion. Frank, moreover, in the avowal of his opinions, whether 
speculative or actual heresy, he was soon taught, that “ the imprudent 
should never come into company with the malicious.” His talents and 
powers appear to have absolutely startled while they commanded his 
timid and less gifted admirers among his brethren ; and, in their journals, 
we find such entries as these of Mr. Fu/ler, and Dr. Ryland, the son of 
Hall’s tutor. “1784: Heard Mr. Robertdlalt, jun.: ‘ He that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow ;’ felt very solemn in hearing some parts. 
* The Lord keep that young man /’”” “ June, 1785: Robert Hall preached 
wonderfully from Romans, viii. and 18. I admire many things in that 
young man, though there are others that make me fear for him, Oh! 
that the Lord may keep him humble, and make him prudent !” 

There is little doubt that the young preacher, about this time, his 
mind still in a state of effervescence, displayed some of the extravagan- 
cies and petulancies of young genius. He at one time took the fancy 
of imitating Mr. Robinson, a fine-mannered, sonorous preacher of his own 
sect. This is a besetting sin with young divines ; but Hall’s pride soon 
recalled him from the unseemly absurdity, and his good sense, from other 
affectations as ridiculous, as the imitation of the pompous and lofty 
manner of Dr. Johnson, of which he could only know at second-hand. 
This whim, at one time, carried him the length of swallowing thirty cups 
of tea in an afternoon ! 
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Mr, Hall, unfortunately, had a serious misunderstanding with his col- 
league at Bristol, Dr. Evans ; and was suspected, moreover, of heresy, or 
of abandoning the standard of orthodoxy ; of which, when about to leave 
Bristol for Cambridge, he indeed made no secret.* 

In 1790 he succeeded Mr. Robinson in care of the Baptist Church of 
Cambridge. Half the members of the congregation were Unitarians, 
according to Dr. Gregory, in which belief their pastor had died. But 
with the changes of Mr, Hall’s theological opinions, and the tenets he 
finally embraced, we do not propose to interfere. It was now that he 
entered the political arena, and took that prominent part in public 
affairs which the worthy Doctor. as painfully explains, and as elaborately 
apologizes for, as if the memory of Mr. Hall required vindication for some 
of the noblest acts of his life. The political principles of Hall can nei- 
ther be hidden nor explained away: they are, with one memorable ex- 
ception, blazoned on nearly every page of his writings. The Doctor 
labours rather strenuously to prove that he was entrapped, or betrayed, 
into the unbecoming act of writing and publishing his sentiments; though, 
as we think, not very successfully. Mr. Hall, at this time a man still 
under thirty, already one of the most distinguished of the Dissenting 
Clergy, of high intellectual powers, great natural ardour, and of un- 
daunted spirit, required neither prompting nor abetting in the part his 
conscience compelled him to act ; nor was he one likely, in a great crisis, 
to conceal his opinions, A time, in his own words, had arrived, “ when 
attention to the political aspect of the world, was not the fruit of an idle 
curiosity, or the amusement of a dissipated and frivolous mind. ’ 
. és ” The scenes of Providence,” he says, “* thicken upon 
us so fast, and are shifted with such strange rapidity, as if the great 
drama of the world were drawing to a close. Events have taken place 
of late, and revolutions have been effected, which, had they been fore- 
told a few years ago, would have been viewed as visionary and extrava- 
gant ; and their influence is yet far from being spent. Europe never 
presented such a spectacle before ; and it is worthy of being contemplated 
with the profoundest attention by all its inhabitants. ‘The empire of 
darkness and despotism has been smitten with a stroke which has re- 
sounded through the universe. When we see whole kingdoms, after 
reposing for centuries on the lap of their rulers, start from their slum- 
bers, the dignity of man rising up from depression, and tyrants trembling 
on their thrones, who can remain entirely indifferent, or fail to turn his 
eyes towards a theatre so august and extraordinary! These are a kind 
of throes and struggles of nature, to which it would be sullenness to 
refuse our sympathy.” 





* The extreme liberality, and even /a.rify of opinion among the English Dissenters 
at that period, which is apparent in this Life of Hall, is tous not a little surprising. 
When about to leave the Church of Broadmead, Mr. Hall formally writes to his 
brethren, that he “ is no Calvinist in the strict and proper sense of that term,” and 
denies the federal headship of Adam, “ or the imputation of sin to his posterity.” In 
another place he says, “ I am, and long have been a materialist, though I have never 
drawn your attention to the subject in my preaching. My opinion upon this subject 
is, that the nature of man is simple and uniform ; that the thinking powers and fa- 
culties are the result of a certain organization of matter; and that, after death, he 
ceases to be conscious till the resurrection."” Important changes soon came over the 
sentiments of Mr. Hall; nor is our surprise excited by such heresies being enter- 
tained, but by the impunity with which they are confessed. 
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At such a crisis, Mr. Ifall was not likely to require much “ abetting ” 
to take the part which he did in political discussion ; holding, too, as he 
held, that it was the duty of Dissenting Ministers to interfere in politics, 
as no teacher could explain or enforce the reasons of submission to go- 
vernors, without displaying the proper end of government. On the pro- 
per end of government, we need not say that Mr. Hall’s opinions were 
what we regard as most orthodox. His generous and triumphant vindi. 
eation of Dr, Priestley is, of itself, sufficient to prove how far Mr. Hall 
conceived spiritual teachers warranted in expounding and inculcating po- 
litical as well as moral ethics, unhappily too long separated. Mr. Hall’s 
notions of the obligations of ministers to be political enlighteners, went 
yet farther before he declared, that “he who is instrumental in perpetu- 
ating a corrupt and wicked Government, is also instrumental in unfitting 
his fellow-men, for the felicity of the celestial mansions.” With such 
sentiments, and under such influences, Mr. Hall composed the politi- 
cal pamphlets which laid the true foundation of his reputation far be- 
yond the limits of his own sect. His first pamphlet, “ Christianity con- 
sistent with the Love of Freedom,” was called forth by a time-serving 
sermon, in which the preacher had endeavoured to spread alarm among 
all dissenters, by endeavouring to shew that the principles of civil li- 
berty had been advocated only by Dr. Priestley and the Unitarians. It 
abounds in noble and eloquent passages ; but, as a whole, is inferior to 
his “ Apology for the Freedom of the Press,” into writing which, Dr. 
Gregory alleges, that he was urged or betrayed. The origin of this 
pamphlet is memorable ; it is historical. Simultaneous with the riots in 
Birmingham, when the lives and property of Dissenters and Reformers 
were exposed tothe fury of an ignorant and brutal rabble, (a “ Cuurca- 
AND-K1ne” mob, stimulated to excess and violence by the vilest arts of 
the Associations, the Conservative Clubs of those days,) there were 
riots in Manchester, and in Cambridge, where Mr. Hall was then a popu- 
lar minister. Mr. Musgrave, a respectable reformer, was subjected to 
insult and indignity, aggravated by the sarcastic notice taken of the 
matter in the House of Commons, by the member for Cambridge. ‘That 
honourable person said, “ Mr, Musgrave had spoken seditious words, and 
the (leyal) mob had compelled him to sing God save the King.” Mr. 
Hall, in his pamphlet, denied this statement ; and asserted that the whole 
crime of Mr. Musgrave, heinous enough in those times, was “ love for 
his country, and zeal for Parliamentary,Reform ; and that it would be 
happy for the nation if a portion only of the integrity and virtue which 
adorned his character, could be infused into our great men.” On the 
evening after the outrage, Mr. Hall was at a book-society meeting, 
when every individual present expressed himself in the strongest terms 
of indignation at the insult, and argued how desirable it was that some 
man of talent in Cambridge should advocate the cause of the friends of 
liberty. To this office Mr. Hall yielded “ in an evil hour ;” at least, as 
he says himself, if “I had any wish to obtain reputation as a political 
writer.” But the principles advanced he believed correct, and they were 
his ; and his apology is concluded by his reported saying,—‘ Perhaps 
the pamphlet had its use in those perilous times’”—no very violent de- 
precation of his first great political transgression. This pamphlet became 
exceedingly popular both in Britain and America, From the advertise- 
ment prefixed to the third edition, we beg to submit an extract, as a 
fair specimen of Mr. Hall’s forcible style, and an emphatic statement of 
some of his opinions. 
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** Since this pamphlet was first published, the principles it aims to support have 
received confirmation from such a train of disastrous events, that it might have been 
hoped we should have learned those lessons from misfortunes which reason had failed 
to impress. Uninstructed by our calamities, we still persist in an impious attack on 
the liberties of France, and are eager to take our part in the great drama of crimes 
which is acting on the continent of Europe. Meantime, the violence and injustice ot 
the internal administration keep pace with our iniquities abroad. Liberty and 
Truth are silenced. An unrelenting system of prosecution [Query, persecution | 
prevails. The cruel and humiliating sentence passed upon Mr. Muir and Mr. 
Palmer, men of unblemished morals, and of the purest patriotism, the outrages com- 
mitted on Dr. Priestley, and his intended removal to America, are events which will 
mark the end of the eighteenth century with indelible reproach. But what has Li. 
berty to expect from a Minister | Pitt} who has the audacity to assert the King’s right 
to land as many foreign troops as he pleases, without the previous consent of Par. 
liament. If this doctrine be true, the boasted equilibrium of the Constitution, all the 
barriers our ancestors have opposed to the encroachments of arbitrary power, are 
idle, ineffectual precautions.” 


After pursuing this train of reasoning with the same clearness and 
yigour, it is pushed home to the character of Mr. Pitt in this splendid 
passage :— 


“But it is needless any farther to expose the effrontery, or detect the sophis- 
try of this shameless apostate. The character of Pitt is written in sunbeams. A 
veteran in fraud, while in the bloom of youth; betraying first, and then pro- 
secnuting his earliest friends and connexions ; falsifying every promise, and violat- 
ing every political engagement; ever making the fairest professions a prelude to 
the darkest actions; punishing, with the utmost rigour, the publisher of the iden- 
tical paper himself had circulated,* are traits in the conduct of Pitt which en- 
title him to a fatal pre-eminence in guilt. The qualities of this man balance 
in an extraordinary manner, and sustain each other; the influence of his sta- 
tion, the extent of his enormities, invest him with a kind of splendour; and the 
contempt we feel for his meanness and duplicity is lost in the dread of his machina- 
tions, and the abhorrence of his crimes. Too long has he insulted the patience of his 
countrymen ; nor ought we, when we observe the indifference with which the iniqui- 
ties of Pitt’s Administration are viewed, to reproach the Romans for tamely submit- 
ting to the tyranny of Caligula or Domitian. We had fondly hoped a mild philosophy 
was about to diffuse over the globe the triumph of liberty and peace. But, alas, these 
hopes are fled! The Continent presents little but one wide picture of desolation, 
misery, and crimes ; on the earth, distress of nations and perplexity, men’s hearts 
failing them for fear, for looking after those things which are coming on the earth.” 


What follows, takes the tone of prophecy. It may be as beneficially 
heard by the Government of Lord Grey in 1839, es by that of Mr. Pitt 
in 1793. 


“« That the seeds of public convulsion are sown in every country in Europe, (our 
own not excepted,) it were vain to deny ; seeds which, without the wisest precautions, 
and the most conciliating councils, will break out, it is to be feared, in the overthrow 
of all Governments. How this catastrophe may be averted, or how,—should that be 
impossible,—its evils may be mitigated and diminished, demands the deepest conside- 
ration of every European statesman. The ordinary routine of Ministeria lchicanery 
is quite unequal to the task. A philosophic comprehension of mind, which, leaving 
the beaten road of politics, shall adapt itself to new situations, and profit by the vicis- 
situdes of opinion ; equally removed from an attachment to antiquated forms, and use- 
less innovations ; capable of rising above the emergency of the moment to the most 
remote consequences of a transaction; combining the past with the present and the 
future, and knowing how to defend with firmness, or concede with dignity ; these are 
the qualities which the situation of Europe renders indispensable. It would be mock- 
ery of our present Ministry to ask, whether éhey possess those qualities.” 


In composing another new preface to the Apology, nearly thirty years 





® Mr Hall has this note “ Mr. Holt, printer at Newark, now imprisoned in Newgate for two years, 
for reprinting, ecrbatim,‘* 4n Address to the people on Reform, which was sanctioned for certain, and 
probably written by the Duke of Richmond and Mr, Pitt.” 
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later, in ls21, Mr. Hall, so far from retracting or softening the severity 
with which he had treated Mr. Pitt, deliberately repeats his opinion ; 
convinced, as he asserts, that ‘* The policy, foreign and domestic, of 
that celebrated statesman, has inflicted a mvure incurable wound on the 
constitution, and entailed more permanent and irreparable calamities on 
the nation, than that of any other Minister in the annals of British his- 
tory. A-simple reflection,” he continues, “ will be sufficient to evince 
the unparalleled magnitude of his apostacy,—which is, that the memory 
of the son of Chatham, the vehement opposer of the American war, the 
champion of Reform, and the idol of the people, has become the rallying 
peint of Toryism ; the type and symbol of whatever is most illiberal in 
principle, and intolerant in practice.” 

If Mr. Hall afterwards felt his habits of study and retirement dis- 
turbed by political discussion, and his ministerial usefulness impaired by 
association with men whose characters and conduct he could not in all 
respects approve ; and if he receded from the open field in which he had 
gathered so many laurels, to a quieter station, it will still be seen by 
reiterated declarations much later in life, that he neither abandoned his 
early principles, nor shrunk from their avowal. In instances more within 
the prescribed range of a clergyman’s duty, he still occasionally employ- 
ed his pen on such topics as the Test Act, West India Slavery, and those 
acts contemplated by the administration, under the influence of the Estab- 
lisned Clergy, to infringe the liberty of Dissenters as teachers and preach- 
ers, disguised by the odious pretext, that infidelity and rebellion were 
covertly taught inthe schools and places of worship they were diligently 
opening in those villages left by the Establishment destitute of religious 
or human instruction, Ele was the champion of the Dissenters from 
the incessant and malignant attacks of that fit successor, in his slavish 
principles, of the Bonners and Lauds—Bishop Horsley ; against whom Mr. 
Hall directed the whole force of his reason, eloquence, and powers of 
sarcasm. But we must revert to his first years in Cambridge, before he 
had yet girded up his loins for this combat. The description of the 
private life of this politician, polemic, and popular sectarian preacher, 
while he resided at Cambridge, is extremely winning and delightful. 
His conversation among his friends was brilliant and playful ; witty, in 
the best sense, from the great justness, as well as the acuteness of his 
remarks. His congregation were his friends, ond he lived a great deal 
among them; enjoying their society, and conciliating their regard by 
steady attention to their best interests, and by familiar kindness. He made 
it a rule to visit all his people, whether merely hearers or members of 
the church, once a quarter. “ These,” says his biographer, “ were not 
calls but visits, and usually paid in the evening, when he could meet the 
whole assembled family. Among the lower class, to make them quite at 
their ease, he would sit down to supper; and, that this might involve 
them in no extra expense, he took care they should all know that he 
preferred a basin of milk.” The poorer widows of his flock were not for- 
gotten in these periodical visits. ‘To them, he said, he repaired for re- 
ligious instruction, and was seldom disappointed. On such occasions, 
he selected his ever favourite repast of fea; and it was his practice to 
carry tea and sugar with him, taking special care that there should be 
more.than could possibly be needed, and asking permission to leave the 
remainder behind him.” Conceive the Dean, or the Rector, or even the 
plain Presbyterian D.D., carrying his paper bag of sugar and tea in his 
pocket, to spend an evening with Widow Smith or Dame Brown ! These, 
we presume, are what churchmen call the “ insidious arts of sectarians.” 
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He! persuaded the poorer members of his church to associate in little 
friendly bands for reading, pious conversation, and prayer, going “ from 
house to house ;” and in these social and pious exercises, he frequently 
met them, besides in weekly meetings in the vestry of his chapel. 
Coutemporary with these evenings, were mornings devoted to the 
Greek Classic Poets, the study of Plato's Philosophy, and the higher 


/ mathematics. Hall alec acquired a knowledge of the Hebrew language, 


under the Hebrew teacher in the University ; and, as he said, qu: alified 
himself for the society of Doctors of Divinity, by learning to smoke to- 
bacco under the great Dr. Parr, the pipe being the test of admission. 
We now approach the critical point of Mr. Hall's life, the publication of 
his celebrated Sermon on Modern Infidelity ; on which Dr. Gregory, who 
had a hand in bringing it into the world of letters, rests as the chief 
corner-stone of his friend’s reputation, and which is here marshalled 
first in order among his collected works. We have seen Mr. Hall's sen- 
timents in 1793. The purity of motive which dictated the political Ser- 
mon of 1799 we cannot question; though that sermon is, in many essen 
tial points, at variance both with the previous and the later recorded 
opinions of the author. A Radical would at oace detect the source of 
this aberration, on discovering that, in a period when the military usur- 
pation of Bonaparte had destroyed the fairest hopes of the friends of 
freedom, and a considerable re-action had taken place in England in con- 
sequence of the atrocities which stained the French Revolution, Mr. 
Hall had fallen into the dangerous association of his Whig friend, Sir 
James Mackintosh, and of Dr. Parr. The All-Hail! with which his Ser- 
mon was received by Churchmen, by the very moderate Whigs, and by 
temporizing Reformers, and the ferment this defalcation in a brother 
excited among the tried friends of liberty, are pregnant circumstances, 
The sermon was admired, “ and recommended to every body,” by Mr. 
Windham ; praised by the Bishop of London ; read by the Bishop of Ban- 
gor, and by him recommended to Lord Grenville ; gee in the notes 
of Dr. Parr’s famed Spital Sermon ; reviewed by Dr. Nares ; mentioned 
with approbation by Dr. Ketts ; loudly praised by the members of 
Cambridge University ; and whispered of at “ the Duchess of Gordon's 
rout.” The students thronged the Baptist Meeting-House, and a kind 
of negotiation was opened with Mr. Hall, who would have been warmly 
welcomed to conform. The best apology that can now be alleged for this 
act of inconsistency, is that Hall died at last a Baptist pastor ; though 
for a season he took a position almost under the wing of Bishop Horsley, 
and all but adopted the sentiments, and even the language, he had so 
manfully exposed and castigated in that arrogant prelate. 

In a happy vein of sarcasm, Mr. Hall, in one of his earlier publica- 
tions, contrasts the tender relentings of this pious Protestant Bishop over 
the downfal of Antichrist, his lamentation for “ those venerable exiles” 
the prelates and clergy of the fallen Church of France, with his inveterate, 
unceasing malignity towards Protestant Dissenters of every denomination. 
How painful to find Mr. Hall himself, a few years afterwards, in speak - 
ing of the same fallen Hierarchy, describe it as the “ Christian priest- 
hood,” whose “ religious institutions,” Atheists and Infidels had trod- 
den down ; forgetting for the time that this same “ priesthood” had been 
mainly instrumental in so corrupting and brutalizing a whole people, as 
to render them not alone unfit “forthe felicity of the heavenly mansions,” 
but for living together in civilized human society. But this was but one, 
though a very prominent feature of a sermon otherwise powerful, useful, 
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and highly eloquent. It was an aberration, but was short-lived ; and 
since Dr. Gregory has omitted, or has not thought it necessary to bring 
this act, of which he is indeed rather boastful in his friend, ito eom- 
plete harmony with his previous conduct, we shall, merely by borrowing a 
few of the Doctor’s own gatherings. On the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, a gentleman called upon the author of the sermon which imputes 
not to tyranny and priestcraft, the atrocities of the French Revolution, 
but solely to the writings of Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau, and expected 
him to express himself in terms of the utmost delight at the Restoration. 
It was in those days when the English ladies were kissing old Blucher, 
doting on the whiskers of Alexander, and making white cockades to be 
worn by patriotic: gentlemen ; days when the Guelphs and Bourbons, 
“ natural enemies,” were mingling tears of joy, and exchanging embraces ; 
that the congratulations of Mr. Hall were expected, on the ev ent which 
spread univ ersal joy over British society.— I am sorry for it,” he said ; 
“the cause of knowledge, science, freedom, and pure religion on the 
Continent will be thrown back half a century.” Of the Battle of Water- 
loo he pronounced, “ That Battle and its results seemed to me to put 
back the clock of the world six degrees.”” This may atone for the equi- 
vocal passages in a discourse rendered of suspicious tendency by the 
praise it received in very suspicious quarters. One or two more of his 
political sermons contain exceptionable passages, and The Sentiments 
Proper to the present Crisis preached to rouse the country against, France, 
after the rupture of the peace of Amiens, might, in its railing at 
Bonaparte and exhortations to silent, respectful submission to rulers, 
have fitted the lips of any Churchman of the day. But with this, much 
that is estimable is interwoven. 
From boyhood, Mr. Hall had been subject to some organic disease, 
seated in the lower part of the back, which, through life, occasioned him 
frequent and intense pain ; and was the ultimate cause of his death. In 
1803, after a violent and long-continued attack of this singular malady, 
attended by sleeplessness and great depression‘of spirits, he left Cam.. 
bridge for the neighbouring village of Shelford, for the benefit of riding 
on horseback, But here he missed, says Dr. Gregory, “ his delightful 
evenings, spent in the society of the intelligent classes of the con- 
gregation ; and he missed still more the simple, heart-refreshing remarks 
of the poor of his flock, whose pious converse had always been peculiarly 
soothing to his mind.” His social habits thus suspended, he betook him- 
self to severer study. His solitude was unbroken, his nights became 
sleepless ; and after a long continuation ef ncrvous excitement, his men- 
tal health was completely subverted. He was restored in about two 
months ; but had a second and worse attack, and retired from the pastoral 
office, after having officiated for fifteen years at Cambridge. The esti- 
mation in which he was held by his flock, was manifested by the gene- 
rous provision made for him for life, immediately on his first seizure, by 
a subscription set on foot among them and his other friends. A letter 
from Sir James Mackintosh, then Recorder of Bombay, written on hear- 
ing of the mental indisposition of his early friend, is so affectionate and 
amiable in spirit, and so elegantly written, that we cannot forbear trans- 


ferring part of it to our pages. 


Bombay, Sept. 2), 1805. 
«“ My Dear Hatt, , 


“ I believe that, in the hurry of leaving England, f did not 


answer the letter which you wrote me in December 1803, 1 did not, however, for- 
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get your interesting young friend, from whom I have had one letter from Constan- 
tinople and another from Cairo, where he now is. No request of yours could indeed 
be lightly esteemed by me. 

“< ft happened to me a few days ago, in drawing up (merely for my own use) a 
short sketch of my life, that I had occasion to give a faithful statement of my recol- 
lection of the circumstances of my first acquaintance with you. On the most impar- 
tial survey of my early life, I could see nothing which tended so much to excite and 
invigorate my understanding, and to direct it towards high, though, perhaps, scarcely 
accessible objects, as my intimacy with you. Five-and-twenty years are now past 
since we first met, yet hardly any thing has occurred which has left a deeper or more 
agreeable impression on my mind. I now remember the extraordinary union of bril- 
liant fancy with acute intellect, which would have excited more admiration than it 
has done, if it had been dedicated to the amusement of the great and the learned, instead 
of being consecrated to the far more noble office of consoling, instructing, and reforni- 
ing the poor and the forgotten.” 


Sir James then delicately approaches his friend’s mental malady, which 
was the probable cause of his writing. 


* It is not,” he continues, “ given us to preserve an exact medium. * Nothing is so 
difficult as to decide how much ideal models ought to be combined with experience ; 
how much of the future ought to be let into the present, in the progress of the human 
mind. To ennoble and purify, without raising us above the sphere of our usefulness ; 
to qualify us for what we ought to seek, without unfitting us for that to which we 
ought to subinit, are great and difficult problems which can be but imperfectly 
solved. 

“It is certain the child may be too manly, not only for his present enjoyments, 
but for his future prospects. Perhaps, my good friend, you have fallen into this 
error of superior natures. From this error has, I think, arisen that calamity with 
which it has pleased Providence to visit you: which, to a mind less fortified by reason 
and religion, I should not dare to mention ; but which I really consider in you as 
little more than the indignant struggles ofa pure mind with the low realities which 
surround it—the fervent aspirations after regions more congenial to it—and a moment- 
ary blindness produced by the contemplation of objects too bright for human vision. 
I may say, in this case, in a far grander sense than that in which the words were 
originally spoken by our great poet, 





‘* And yet, 
The light that lel astray was light from Heaven,” 


On your return to us, you must surely have found consolation in the only terres. 
trial produce which is pure and truly exquisite ; in the affections and attachments 
you have inspired, which you were most worthy to inspire, and which no human 
pollution can rob of their heavenly nature. * * © ® JI exhort you, my most 
worthy friend, to check your best propensities for the sake of obtaining their object. 
You cannot live for men without living with them. Serve God then by the active 
service of men. Contemplate more the good you can do than the evil you can only 
lament. Allow yourself to see the loveliness of virtue amidst all its imperfections ; 
and employ your vivid imagination, not so much by bringing it into contrast with 
the model of ideal perfection, as in gently blending some of the fainter colours of the 
latter with the brighter hues of real experienced excellence ; thus heightening their 
beauty instead of broadening the shade which must surround us till we awaken from 
this dream in other spheres of existence. 

The calamity by which Mr. Hall was visited, like every remarkable 
dealing of Providence with a good and wise man, was attended with 
blessed consequences. He came forth of the furnace like refined gold, 
Though his masculine mind soon recovered its natural hardy tone, his 
spirit was, from this time, more affectionate and humble, and his deyo- 
tional feelings were more deep and intense, than in his more ambitious 
years. After his recovery, he spent an interval of soothing and restora. 
tive quictude, amidst the scenes of his youth, and began again to preach 
to the small scattered flocks in his neighbourhood. Some short time 
afterwards, he accepted the charge of the Baptist congregation at Lieces- 
ter ; a charge more in accordance with his present frame of mind, than 
the guidance of the refined and critical audience of Cambridge. They, 
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were, he says, “ a single-hearted, affectionate, praying péopte ;"—of a 
character, probably, more in unison with the higher ‘moral*and religious 
sympathies of his nature than the polite auditory who had tasked his 
literary and oratorical powers to the utmost. Soon after settling in Lieces- 
ter, he married ; and in this obscure station he spent twenty years of his 
valuable life. He died Minister of the Baptist Church of Bristol, in 
which he had first officiated. The death of Mr, Hall took place early in 
1831, after a series of physical sufferings, extending over nearly a whole 
life, which it is painful, nay almost frightful for shrinking humanity to 
contemplate; though he bore this protracted fiery trial of his faith and pa- 
tience with fortitude and equanimity which excites our wonder, as highly 
as admiration. For twenty years he was not able to pass an entire night 
in bed, so incessant were the attacks of what his physicians named “ an 
inward apparatus of torture.” The only relief he received was from the 
use of anodynes and soporifics, and he at last took laudanum in great 
quantities. But these things have perished, while his memory, and the 
noble service he rendered to genuine and universal Christianity, will 
remain for ever, waxing brighter and brighter. The most celebrated of 
Mr. Hall’s discourses, that Sermon we have formerly noticed, his eloquent 
Funeral Oration on the Death of the Princess Charlotte, and his Public 
Thanksgiving Day Discourses, are, in our apprehension, not at all compa. 
rable in religious and moral utility with some of his less ambitious and 
less distinguished efforts. But to these more obscure productions, we 
hope, in an analysis of his published works, seon to return. 

The high reputation of Mr. Hall as a preacher, at a time when pulpit 
eloquence was at a rather low ebb, and the part he had taken in pnb. 
lic affairs, continued to draw upon him the attention of the political and 
literary, as well as the religious world; and many of his surviving 
friends and brethren have laboured to convey an adequate idea of his 
achievements, and of the peculiar characteristics of his genins and 
manners as aman and a minister. ‘The fragments of his conversa- 
tion, and the anecdotes preserved by Dr. Gregory, give us, however, 
a more precise, definite, and favourable idea of Mr. Hall, than all those 
sketches and eulogiums put together ; with the striking exception of Mr. 
Foster’s “ Observations on Hall’s Character asa Preacher,” which, be- 
sides being a guide to a proper estimate of Hall, should be a study to 
all young clergymen. With a selection of these characteristic sayings 
and anecdotes, we shall conclude this paper, and our notice of Robert 
Hall, the man ; what may follow being intended tc be more strictly con- 
fined to Hall, the writer and preacher. 

And, first, we notice the acute estimate of literary and philosophical 
character displaved in many of Hall’s observations on the more remark- 
able of his contemporaries. When Dr. Gregory carried him Dr, Parr’s re- 
nowned “ Spital Sermon,” he hastily turned over the leaves, greatly 
amused by the cursory examination. “ What a profusion of Greek, Sir ! 
Why, if I were to write so, they would call me a pedant ; but it is all 
natural in Parr. What a strange medley, Sir! The gownsmen will call 
him Farrago Parr.’ When his eye fell at last upon the notes which 
refer to his own Sermon on Modern Infidelity, his countenance under- 
went the most rapid changes. ‘ Poor man ! poor man!” he exclaimed, 
throwing down the book in pity, “ I am sorry for him. He is certainly 
insane, Sir! Where were his friends, Sir? Was there nobody to sift 
the folly out of his notes, and prevent its publication? Poor man!” 
We must set the learned Doctor right with such of the public as may 
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not see these notes. They are generally highly complimentary; but even 
the Whig Dr. Parr saw and hinted at inconsistency between the opinions 
of the “ Apology for the Freedom of the Press,” and those of the Ser- 
mon on Modern Infidelity ; and hence, probably, the extreme sensitive- 
ness of Hall. Of Dugald Stewart he had a slighter opinion than that 
commonly adopted in Scotland. “ He is,” said Hall, “a feeble writer. 
I would never compare him with any of our great metaphysicians—with 
Malebranche, or Locke, or Berkley, or even with Tucker. Reid had a 
more original and vigorous mind than Stewart ; and Campbell, 1 sus. 
pect, was superior to both. There is also too much egotism and pride 
about Stewart. He is always polishing away at the corner of a subject ; 
but he could not rear a system of his own.” He, however, admired 
Stewart's style. Of a celebrated modern preacher, whose general cha- 
racter he greatly admired, Mr. Hall said, “ Why, Sir, did you ever know 
any man who had that singular faculty of repetition possessed by Dr. 
? Why, Sir, he often reiterates the same thing ten or twelve 
times in the course of a few pages. Even Burke himself had not so much 
of that peculiarity. His mind resembles that optical instrument lately 
invented ; what do you call it ?’”—** You mean, I suppose, the kaleido.. 
scope.” — Yes, Sir ; it is just as if thrown into a kaleidoscope. Every 
turn presents the object in a new and beautiful form; but the object 
presented is still the same. Have you not been struck, Sir, with the 
degree in which Dr. possesses this faculty? His mind seems to 
move on hinges, not on wheels. There is incessant motion, but no pro- 
gress. When he was at Leicester, he preached a most admirable sermon 
on the necessity of immediate repentance ; but there were only two 
ideas in it, and on these his mind revolved as on a pivot.” 

Though Hall was himself a man of high and warm imagination, and 
brilliant fancy, his truly noble mind sympathized far more strongly with 
moral than with intellectual greatness. Hence his low opinion of Lord 
Byron, the idol of the day. ‘I tried to read Childe Harold,” he said 
to a friend ; “but could not get on, and gave it up.” ‘* But, Sir,” re- 
plied the friend, “ independently of the mere poetry, it must be interest- 
ing to contemplate such a remarkable mind as Byron’s.”’—*« It is well 
enough, Sir, to have a general acquaintance with such a character ; but 
I know not why we should take pleasure in minutely investigating de- 
formity.”’ 

When some one admired Madame de Staél’s “ flights of fancy,” Hall 
said, “ He could not for his part admire her flights, for to him she was 
generally invisible; not because she ascended to a great height above the 
earth, but because she invariably sel@cted a foggy atmosphere.” This 
lady, it may be remembered, was almost worshipped by his friend Sir 
James Mackintosh. Of the powers of that celebrated person, with an 
allowance for the natural partiality of early friendship, Mr. Hall appears 
to have formed a true and penetrating estimate. “I know no man,” 
he said emphaticall) in conversation, “equal to Sir James in talents. 
The powers of his mind are admirably balanced ; he is defective only 
in imagination ;”’ and, by imagination, Hall appears to have understood 
originality, power, invention. At his statement of the defect of imagi- 
nation, his friend expressed surprise ; remarking, ‘“‘ That he never could 
have suspected that the author of the eloquent oration for Peltier* was 

* Dr. Gregory notices that Sir James, in this defence, draws liberally upon his 
friend's Sermon on Modern Infidelity, and the remark is quite just. 
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deficient in fancy.” Hall replied, “ Well, Sir, I don’t wonder at your re. 
mark. The truth is, he has imagination, too ; but with him imagination 
is an acquisition rather than a faculty. He has, however, plenty of 
embellishment at command ; for his memory retains every thing. His 
mind is a spacious repository, hung round with beautiful images ; and, 
when he wants one, he has nothing to do but reach up his hand to a peg 
and take it down. But his images are not manufactured in his mind ; 
they are imported.” Mr. Hall believed the genius of his friend, Sir James, 
essentially metaphysical, and Mr. Balmer expressed admiration of some 
of his philosophical papers in the Edinburgh Review; his article on 
Madame de Staél’s Germany,* and on Dugald Stewart's Preliminary Dis- 
sertation, among others ; yet said there seemed a heaviness about them, 
and that Mr, Jeffrey could expound a metaphysical theory with more 
vivacity and effect. “ With more vivacity, perhaps,” returned Hall ; 
‘*‘ but not with equal judgment. He would not go so deep, Sir. 1 am per- 
suaded, that if Sir James Mackintosh had enjoyed leisure, and had ex- 
erted himself, he could have completely outdone Jeffrey, Stewart, and all 
the metaphysical writers of our time. 

Though Hall was himself fond of metaphysical studies, he felt their 
barrenness and inutility. A friend observed to him, that, admitting 
those studies did not terminate in profitable discoveries, still they were 
advantageous as a field for cultivating and invigorating the mental powers. 
Mr. Hall's ready reply was characteristic of his acuteness and brilliancy, 
and also of the soundness of his understanding: ‘ An arena,” he said, 
‘“nota field. Metaphysics yield no fruit. They are not a field. They 
are only an arena, to which a man who has got nothing to do may go 
down sometimes, and try his skill in intellectual gladiatorship. This at 
present is their chief recommendation.” His favourite authors were such 
as discovered, on abstract subjects, “ subtilty, depth, or vigour of thought.” 
In this class he placed, we are told, the late Jeremy Bentham ; for 
whom he entertained the highest estimation, as an original, profound, 
and accurate thinker ; observing that in the particular province of his 
speculations, the science of legislation, he had advanced to the limits of 
reason ; and that if he were compelled to legislate for the world upon un- 
inspired principles, he should take Bentham, and go from state to state 
with as firm a step as though he walked upon a pavement of adamant. 

We shall give an example of the soundness of Mr, Hall’s literary taste, 
apart altogether from his religious or political opinions. Dr. Gregory, who 
was a very young man at the beginning of their acquaintance, one day 
employed the word felicity very frequently in conversation. ‘‘ Why do you 
say felicity, Sir?” he asked ; “ Happiness is a better word, more musical, 
and genuine English, coming from the Saxon.” ‘ Not more musical, I 
think, Sir.” “ Yes, more musical ; and so are words derived from the 
Saxon, generally. Listen, Sir: ‘ Under the shadow of thy wings will I re- 


joice.’ There’s cheerful music.” “ Yes; but rejoice is French.” “ True ; 


but all the rest is Saxon—and rejoice is almost out of tune with the 
other words, Listen again :—‘ Thou hast delivered my eyes from tears, 
my eoul from death, and my feet from falling.’ All Saxon, Sir, except 
deliver. 1 could think of the word tear, Sir, till 1 wept. Then, again, 
for another noble » specimen, and alenest all good old Saxon-English. 





* Of this works, so favourably rev iewed hy Sir James Mackintosh, Hall entertain- 
ed an almost contemptible opinion ; having discovered that the authoress spoke of a 
well known idealist as an opponent of the ideal theory, and, from thence, inferring her 
ignorance of German philosophy. 
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* Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for ever,” 

As a specimen of Mr. Hall’s ordinary vivacious conversation, we might 
refer to his ta/k on the flat scenery of Cambridgeshire, which seemed to lie 
like a load on his heart and his eyes. Even on his latest visit to that 
county, shortly before his death, the impression was not deadened, A 
friend, in a morning drive, shewed him all the new improvements, &c. 
“ True,” he replied ; “ but there is still an odious flatness, and an insipid 
sameness of scenery all around ;’—and he added more seriously, “ | 
always say of my Cambridge friends, when I witness their contentedness 
in such a country, ‘ Herein is the faith and patience of the saints.’ 
My faith and patience could not sustain me under it, with the un- 
varying kindness of my friends in addition.” 

Somewhere or other, we have seen Mr. Hall’s description of this dreary 
monotony, where, in words more pithy and picturesque than we can re. 
member, he speaks of the scanty and stinted vegetation of the flats, as 
of ** Nature putting forth flags ofdistress,”” One of his first conversations 


with Dr. Gregory, was upon this subject ; and, as it gives a lively idea of 


his rapid impetuous manner, we copy part of it. “ What do you think 
of Cambridge, Sir?” said Mr, Hall, “ It is a very interesting place.” 
“ Yes ; the place where Pacon, and Barrow, and Newton studied, and 
where Jeremy Taylor was born, cannot but be interesting. But that is 
not what I mean ; what do you say of the scenery, Sir?—what do you 
think of the surrounding country? Does it not strike you as very insi- 
pid?” “ No; not precisely so.” “ Aye, aye, I had forgotten, you came 
from a flat country ; yet you must love hills; there are no hills here.” 
Young Gregory replied, “ there were Madingley Hill, and the Castle 
Hill, and Gog Magog Hill,” which amused Mr. Hall exceedingly, He 
took these mountains to pieces in a few words, and wenton, ‘“ Before I 
came to Cambridge, I had read in the prize poems, and some other works 
of fancy, of ¢ the banks of the Cam,’ of ‘the sweetly flowing stream,’ and 
soon: but when I arrived, I was sadly disappointed, When I first saw 
the river as I passed over the King’s College Bridge, 1 could not help 
exclaiming, Why the stream is standing still to see the people drown 
themselves ! and that, I am sorry to say, is a permanent feelivg with me. 
Shocking place for the spirits, Sir! I wish you may not find it so. It 
must be the very focus of suicides. Were you ever at Bristol, Sir ?— 
There is seenery—scenery worth looking upon, and worth thinking of ; 
and so there is even at Aberdeen, with all its surrounding barrenness. 
The trees on the banks of the Don are as fine as thuse on the Cam, and 
the river is alive, Sir; it falls over precipices, and foams and dashes, so 
as to invigorate and inspire those who witness it. The Don is a river, 
Sir, and the Severn is a river ; but not even a poet would so designate 
the Cam, unless, by very obvious figure, he termed it the s/eeping river.” 

We have already said that the fragments of Mr Hall’s conversation, 
scattered through his works and life, give usa better and higher idea of 
the man, moral and intellectual, than the accounts of his friends. He 
was, indeed, a brilliant and powerful talker ; combining the strength of 
Johnson, with a vigour of imagination peculiar to himself. ‘The few scat - 
tered sentences we have still to give shew something both of his mind 
and his manner, Seme one remarked, in his hearing, that compliments 
are pleasing truths, and flatteries pleasing untruths, “ Neither,”’ said 
Hall, ‘* are pleasing ‘to a man of reflection ; for the falsehoods in this 
ease so nearly assume the semblance of truth, that one is perplexed to 
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tell which is actually given ; and no man is pleased with, perplexity,” Of 
compliments, he also often said, “ ‘Two and two do not make four, and 
twenty and twenty fall far short of forty ; deal not, then, in that deceit- 
ful arithmetic.” Mr. Balmer, a friend of Hall’s, to whom we are 
indebted for the conversational remarks which form so valuable a portion 
of Dr. Gregory’s Memoir, says, ‘ It was interesting and amusing to 
observe how Mr. Hall’s exquisite sensibility to literary beauty, inter- 
mingled with, and qualified the operation of his principles and learning, 
both as a Christian anda Dissenter. Of this 1 recollect various instances ; 
but shall give only one, ‘Vhile conversing respecting Archbishop Magee, 
his talents, sentiments, conduct, &c., 1 quoted, as a proof of his High. 
Church principles, a remark from a charge then newly published: it was 
to this effect: That the Roman Catholics have a church without a reli- 
gion ; the Dissenters have a religion without a church ; but the Establish- 
ment have both a church and a religion. Mr Hall was struck with the 
remark.—“ That, Sir,” he exclaimed, “ is a beautiful saying. I have 
not heard so fine an observation for a long time. It is admirable, Sir.” 
—‘* You admire it, I presume, for its point—not itstruth ? “I ad- 
mire it, Sir, for its plausibility and cleverness. It is false, and yet it 
seems to contain a mass of truth. It is an excellent stone fora Church- 
man to pelt with.” 

On being asked if he had read the Life of Watson, Bishop of Landaff, 
then recently published ; he said he regretted that he had—as it had 
lowered his estimate of the Bishop’s character. Being asked why, he 
expressed his reluctance to enlarge upon the subject, but added, ‘ Poor 
man, I pity him! He married public virtue in his early days, but seemed 
for ever afterwards to be quarrelling with his wife.” Hall, himself, had 
made a marriage of the same kind ; but his conjugal quarrels only pro- 
duced a slight and temporary misunderstanding, scarcely an estrange- 
ment of a vowed affection, strengthened by many pledges. 

Of a penurious person, a friend said, ‘“ Poor wretch! you might put 
his soul into a nut-shell.” “ Yes, Sir,” replied Hall, “ and even then it 
would creep out at a maggot-hole.”—- 

On being asked if Dr. Kippis was not a clever man ; Hall said, “ He 
might be a very clever man by nature, for aught I know ; but he laid so 
many books upon his head that his brain could not move.” Disgusted, 
on one occasion, by the egotism and conceit of a preacher, who, with a 
mixture of self-complacency and impudence, challenged his admiration 
of a sermon; Mr. Hall, who poSsesssed strong powers of satire, which 
he early learned to repress, was provoked to say, “ Yes, there was one 
very fine passage in your discourse, Sir.” ‘I am rejoiced to hear you 
say so,—which was it?” ‘* Why Sir, it was the passage from the pulpit 
into the vestry.” 

In confessing that he had been led into the folly of imitating Dr. John- 
son, he said, “I aped Johnson, and I preached Johnson, and, I am afraid, 
with little more of evangelical sentiment than is to be found in his essays ; 
but it was a youthful folly, and it was a very great folly. 1 might as 
well have attempted to dance a hornpipe in the cumbrous costume of Cog 
and Magog. My puny thoughts could not sustain the load of the words 
in which I tried to clothe them.” In speaking of Johnson himself, he 
said, “ He shone strongly on the angles of a thought.” 

But Mr. Hall had a higher style of conversation, in which fancy, play. 
fulness, and point were laid aside, or made subservient to the inculcation 
of some great moral lesson. To a clergyman who, from evil habit, had be- 
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come fond ‘of brandy and water, to an extent that involved his character 
und his peace, Mr. Hall, by a premeditated effort, when the brandy-bib- 
ber asked for the favourite beverage, replied, ‘“ Call things by their right 
name, and you shall have as much as you please.” “ Why! don’t 1 em- 
ploy the right name? I ask for a glass of brandy and water.” “ That is 
the current, but not the appropriate name ; ask for a glass of liquid fire, 
and distilled damnation, and you shall have a gallon.” The poor man 
became pale, and seemed struggling with anger. “ But,” says Hall,“ know- 
ing I did not mean to insult him, he stretched out his hand and said, 
‘* Brother Hall, I thank you from the bottom of my heart ;” and from that 
time he ceased to take brandy and water. To a lady who told that she 
had put on her nightcap, fmd lain down with her little girl, to get her to 
sleep, pretending she was to sleep with her, Mr. Hall said, “ Excuse me, 
Madam: do you wish your child to grow up a liar?” When the lady pro. 
tested not ; “ Then bear with me while I say, never act a lie before her : 
children are very quick observers, and soon learn that that which as- 
sumes to be what it is not, is a lie, whether acted or spoken.” And this 
was uttered with a kindness which precluded offence. In his own sys- 
tem of education, Mr, Hall does not appear to have been either active 
or strict. He had no laid-down plan of training or discipline. ‘‘ He 
was,” says his biographer, “ remarkably affectionate, and indulgent ; but 
he did nothing systematically to correct defects, to guide or excite their 
minds. Now and then he recommended a book to his daughters ; one, 
perhaps, which he had read himself with peculiar satisfaction.” There 
are one or two more points on which we should have liked to mention 
the opinions of Mr. Hall ; and among these is the modern system of “ re- 
viewing,” of which, from feeling and principle, he had a fixed and con- 
scientious detestation. Nothing annoyed himso much as some intrusive 
friend or brother soliciting his pen to usher a volume into the world 
—as ‘the review,” written by so eminent a person, threw over the 
work a reflected lustre. ‘‘ With respect to the reviewing Mr. 
Sermon,” he writes to a friend, I must be excused. I have entirely done 
with reviewing. It is an occupation, of all others, I dislike. If you wish 
me to publish, you should never wish me to review ; for you are not aware 
what a serious interruption it is.’ Another unanswerable reason follows : 
‘| have read Mr. ’s Sermon with much pleasure. It is judicious, 
serious, and affecting; but I am well aware how extravagantly his friends 
at ———— have always over-rated his talents ; and were I to review, and 
express myself in such terms only as the occasion would justify, I should 
mortify instead of gratifying. In truth, reviewing at the request of par- 
ticular friends is a snare for the conscience. I never wished any person 
to review for me.” 

As frequent exactions of this kind were made upon Mr. Hall, we 
find, in his correspondence, many remonstrances against the unrea- 
sonableness of such demands, as a mere inroad on time; besides that 
repugnance which, in his mind, became an almost morbid feeling. 
In a letter to Mr. Josiah Conder, who had been assailing him 
for some special (not personal) object, he says, among other strong 
things, ‘‘ Were such things determined by choice, it is my delibe- 
rate opinion, I should prefer going out of the world by any tolera- 
ble mode of death, rather than incur the necessity of writing three 
or four articles in a year. I must, therefore, beg and entreat I may 
not be urged again upon a subject so ineffably repugnant to all the 
sentiments of my heart.” Mr Hall’s apprenticeship to the review. 
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ing. eraft was served in the Eciecric Review ;, and, we :see, how he 
took to the trade. This Review began about 1804; and, ju 1924,Halh pro- 
tests—he “never looks into either the Eclectic, or any Review’-+-Edin. 
burgh and Quarterly included no doubt—and_ wishes“ the whele tribe 
could be put anend to.” The Westminster and Tait’s Magazine must rejoice 
in not having been in existence when this stern denunciation was made, 
with some other fell curse, conveyed by Dr. Gregory ina series of porten- 
tous stars, shedding lurid light over page 539, vol. v. Inthe same volume 
Hall asserts, that, under the then regime, we were “doomed to receive our 
first impression and opinion of books from some of the wickedest, and 
others of the stupidest of men; men, some of whom have not sense to 
write upon any subject, nor others honesty to read what they pretend 
to criticise ; yet sit in judgment upon all performances, and issue their 
ignorant and foolish oracles to the public.” The shameless want of prin- 
ciple in the system of reviewing, justly stigmatized by Hall, has, like 
every other wickedness which becomes excessive, tended to correct itself. 
Reviewing is still far from perfect: but arrogance, petulance, flippancy, 
gross ignorance, and intolerable insolence, have received a decided check. 

It would be unjust to take our temporary and reluctant leave of this 
most important work without acknowledging our deep feeling of the affec- 
tionateness and reverence with which Dr. Gregory has fulfilled the most 
delicate office which one friend can perform to another. There is, as 
we have intimated, in a solitary instance, either an extreme caution, or a 
cast of thought, which we, as fervent admirers of the manly-minded, 
though not all-perfect preacher, cannot approve. There are, moreover, a 
want of concoction, and sundry faults of arrangement, sufficiently ex- 
plained by the circumstances under which the work is brought out, and 
which, in a second edition, may easily be removed ; but the right spirit 
is here, and to us this is all in all. 





THE SLAVE TRADE.—VOYAGE TO WESTERN AFRICA.* 


Tur gracious speech of his Majesty at the opening of Parliament, has 
produced, at least, one disappointment. It gives no echo to the long 
and loud professions of the Whig party generally, nor yet to those of the 
individual members of the Whig administration, who formerly took a 
lead in the emancipation of Britisu Colonial Slaves. This, in the mani- 
festo, so to speak, of a liberal government to a new and reformed Parlia- 
ment, and to a people now first enjoying a large measure of representa- 
tive freedom, is a singular omission ; and we can easily conceive the dis- 
appointment to thousands in both kingdoms, and particularly to those 
English dissenters in the North of England, in whose ears the eloquence of 
Mr. Brougham, in the last popular oration he ever made, is still ringing, 
when they perused a royal speech, made at the most august period of 
our history, the assembling of a free Parliament, and found no allusion 
to the existence of the monstrous iniquity, the national sin, of Colonial 
Slavery. There may be reasons for this silence ; but they should not, 
and cannot, prove satisfactory. 

To the actual state of slavery in the Colonies, which presents nothing 





to make the friends of emancipation abate one jot in their efforts, we 
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may soon have occasion to recur, At present, our attention has been drawn 
to the state of the trade,—the fountain-head of the iniquity, in which it 
must be vigorously attacked, if it is to be successfully attacked at all,—by 
a highly meritorious volume, drawn up from actual observation ; in which 
the traffic, not of past times, but as it exists, in defiance of all our Treaties 
and Acts of Parliament, at the present moment is depicted. This simple re- 
cord of facts is worth volumes of eloquence. In September, 1830, the writer, 
Mr. Leonard, sailed from England for the Western Coast of Africa in 
the Dryad frigate, commanded by Captain Hayes, who had been appointed 
tothe African station for suppressing the Slave Trade. ‘The early objects 
seen by the voyager are described with liveliness and force ; but, to us, 
these are of minor importance ; and the first event demanding notice is 
the Dryad meeting, near Sierra Leone, the brig Plumper, which had just 
examined a vessel under French colours, with 300 slaves on board, bound 
for Guadaloupe. And, now, mark the efficiency of our treaties to suppress 
the Slave Trade: neither British ships, nor those of any other power, are 
permitted the right of search in French vessels ; the French prevention 
squadron shows no great zeal in the service ; and, accordingly, this slave 
ship, like many others, sailing at one time under the white flag, but now 
under the tricolor, could not lawfully be detained, and so proceeded in peace 
to the end of her voyage, The colours of France, and fictitious French 
papers, are continually employed by the Spanish and Portuguese slave- 
dealers to give impunity to their nefarious speculations. It is also stated 
by our author to be the general opinion in Sierra Leone, that the French 
Giovernment has never yet sincerely wished to destroy the traffic. Be- 
fore the Dryad arrived on the coast, there had been several rather des- 
perate actions between British vessels and slavers ; the crews of the 
latter, from the nature of their engagement, having every motive to de- 
fend their ships to the last extremity. The basis of the agreement is ex- 
actly the old Buccaneer principle—no prey, no pays Mr. Leonard says,— 

‘“ They defend themselves to the utmost, as they receive no part of their wages, 
which is from thirty to sixty dollars a month, according to the rank they hold, uuatil 
their live cargo is safely disembarked at the destined port; when they have a certain 
number of dollars additional, according to the number of slaves landed alive ; and, in 
the event of capture, they forfeit every thing.” 

There is injustice in passing, in total silence, those parts of the Voyage 
which shows the author's descriptive powers to advantage ; and which, 
with many readers, will form the main attraction of his work ; but we 
have already declared our object, and must be contented with indicating, 
that general readers will find much to gratify them in this volume, This 
premised, we proceed :—The low place the African holds in the scale of 
being is an opinion not confined exactly to those who would palter with 
conscience, to gloze over their dealings in the flesh and blood of their 
fellow creatures. There was no evidence of this inferiority, in our sooty- 
complexioned brethren, visible to Mr, Leonard. In the settlement of 
Sierra Leone, the various clans of negroes hold as high a place in the 
scale of intellect, as any of the other tongues and tribes that p®ople that 
singular place. 

‘* T examined,” he says, “ several classes in each school, and studiously compared 
the acquirements of the liberated African with the other children. There was no 
perceptible difference. The lights and shades of intellect seemed to bear much the 
same proportion among them, as among the children of our own labouring classes at 
home. For the age of these children, their progress, under the system of education 
ad -pted, seemed to be very rapid.” 

We have been long blessed with a Government, which, whether at home 
or in the Colonies, was always far superior to the meanness of calculation 
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about pounds, shillings, and pence. In Freetown, is a church which cost 
from £50,000 to £80,000 ; which naturally being found far too large for 
the purposes for which churches are presumed to be intended, was con- 
verted into the uses of the synagogue at Jerusalem, a place for wrangling 
and bargaining. It is now undergoing reduction, and may, after the 
expenditure of a few more thousands, be a church at last. 

Travellers and voyagers, go where they will, appear to entertain a 
prejudice against the Missionaries. From this Mr. Leonard is not quite 
exempt, and it has led him into occasional injustice. ‘The infamous case 
which he mentions of the seduction of an English girl, is bad enough ; 
but there must have been some better reason for other missionaries refus- 
ing longer to superintend the schools of the liberated Africans, than 
sympathy with their fallen brother. Mr. Leonard’s description of Kissey, 
a village of liberated Africans, in the neighbourhood of Freetown, the 
capital of Sierra Leone, exhibits a picture of the free settlements, which 
it is delightful to contemplate. It is full of promise. 

“‘ During our stay here,” he says, “among other liberated African villages, I visited 
Kissey, situated about four miles to the eastward of Freetown, on the side of a gentle 
acclivity, about a mile from the river side. There is an excellent road to this village, 
and Wellington, situated a little farther on, winding round the base of those lofty 
mountains behind Freetown, here still embellished with rich foliage, and diversified 
with valleys and ravines, clothed in the gayest manner imaginable. On the left hand, 
the wide, still, and expansive river is seen at a little distance, slowly stealing towards 
the sea. ‘All between the road and its sloping bank is covered with long grass, yellow 
with the sun, appearing like ripe corn, waving in the gentle breeze, interspersed with 
groves and solitary trees, and the straggling, thatched huts of the manumitted slaves. 
The base of the hills on the right is embraced by several European villas and farms, 
well laid out, and ornamented with hedgerows of pine-apple plants, which grow wild 
here in every direction; and close to the road, on both sides, throughout its whole 
extent, numerous cottages are placed, each surrounded by a piece of well cultivated 
ground, full of cassada, cocoa plants, and fruit trees, and hedged in, and ornamented 
with several kinds of creeping plants,—the residences of liberated Africans, who have 
been some time in the colony. 

“ On approaching Kissey, the only striking objects which present themselves are the 
church, a large unoccupied government house, and two or three other civilized looking 
buildings, residences of the liberated African manager, and a few missionary assist - 
ants. All the rest has the appearance of a complete Indian village; the huts, peeping 
through groves of plantain and banana trees, formed of poles stuck in the ground, 
interwoven with twigs of mangrove, after the manner of a basket, the crevices filled 
up with clay, and the roof thatched with rank meadow grass. They are separated 


from each other by the pieces of ground allotted to each inhabitant, and by streets of 


respectable width ; and consequently, although the whole contain only from eight 
hundred to one thousand persons, they are scattered over a very considerable extent 
of surface. All the liberated African villages in the colony are very similar in appear- 
ance. Of these, Regent’s Town, in the mountain district, about three miles from 
this, is considered the finest. 

“ During my visits to Kissey, I occasionally entered the church,—a large unfinished 
building, capable of containing nearly one thousand persons, while the negro children 
were singing at the pitch of their shrill voices, a diurnal song of praise, superintended 
by a black missionary assistant, belonging to the village. When I entered, they, of 


course, all looked round and smiled, but continued, with open mouths and teeth of 


ivory, to scream their canticle to the end of the verse ; when all was hush, and, at a 
given signal from the teacher, a hundred little voices squeaked “Good evening, Sir !” 
repeating the salutation two or three times. As my visits were always accidental, 
the children were, of course, quite unprepared ; ; and I cannot speak too highly of the 
progress they appeared to have made in re: idling and writing, of their clean and neat 
appearance, and the intelligent smiles of health, pleasure, and curiosity, that beamed 
from every countenance. In the discipline of these village schools, however, so far as 
I could learn, there is too much time lost in singing psalms and hymns ; ; the greater 
part of the day being passed in this exercise. 

“ The view from the upper part of the rising ground in which Kissey is situated, 
embraces some striking and beautiful objects.’ 
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Trade here is fairly begun ; and from the happy village, aud the fair 
landscape, we turn, with increased pleasure, to the first indications of a 
solid basis on which rest our flattering hopes of African civilization. 

** At present,” says our author, “ there are no fewer than fifteen or twenty ships 
in this, the Mellacoree and Scarcies rivers, embarking cargoes of timber for England, 
and almost every week adding one or two to the number. The trade of the colony 
employs about fifty thousand tons of shipping annually. Since the suppression ot 
the Slave Trade in these rivers, that system of vassalage and enlistment, under the 
banner of a chief, which was so necessary for personal protection during its conti- 
nuance, has ceased to exist; and the sun of freedom having poured his benignant 
and fertilizing influence on the desecrated soil, industry has been fostered, and every 
description of improvement has made rapid progress among the native tribes in the 
vicinity. The wood trade commenced in 1816, under the auspices of Mr. M‘Cor- 
mack, a respectable merchant of Freetown, who, by much labour and perseverance, 
taught the native Bulloms and Timmannees to cut down the stately ancient mon. 
archs of the forest, and prepare them for transportation to another land. 

“ The untaught savages at first laughed at him, and even the Europeans at 
Freetown considered his attempt as a wild scheme; and nothing but the greatest 
exertions could have overcome the difficulties he had to encounter in the prejudices 
of the natives, the want of beasts of burden, of carriages, or roads of any sort, by 
which to convey the trees to the river side. Perseverance, however, surmounted 
every obstacle; and the timber trade of this colony has so rapidly increased, that the 
annual duties on the importation of it alone amount to a very considerable sum ; I 
believe about L.20,000. The wood, which is commonly called African oak or teak, 
from the resemblance it bears to them, although it is in some measure different from 
both, is now floated down the river in rafts, and deposited in factories, as they are 
called, or storehouses, erected in convenient places on the different islands, or on 
the main, to be in readiness fur embarkation. Vessels, previous to going up the 
Sierra Leone river to take in a cargo, discharge their ballast at a spot near the 
Bullom shore, a little above Freetown, called from this The Ballast Ground.” 


About Christmas the Dryad left Sierra Leone to cruise off the river 
Gallinas, a slave mart about a hundred miles to the southward, to look 
out for slave ships ; and so plentiful are these vessels on the coast, that 
several of them, fitted up for the human cargo they expected to obtain, 
were fallen in with, on the short cruise ; but as no slaves were yet on 
board, they could not be meddled with. ‘Their practice is to stand “ off 
and on to the land, until their cargo should be collected, which is done 
by an agent on shore, who, as the slaves arrive, places them in a large 
shed, or factory, as it is called, where they are penned up like so many 
cattle. These vessels have often to remain for several weeks, before the 
number which they are capable of taking on board can be obtained. 
When this is done they run in-shore towards evening, seldom anchor- 
ing ; and in the course of an hour or two, every thing being previously 
prepared, they embark their living cargo with the assistance of large 
canoes, when they immediately make all sail, and are generally many 
miles from land before daybreak.” It is a remarkable fact that, in a 
colony established for the suppression of the slave traffic, and maintained 
at great expense of life and treasure, there are persons deeply embarked 
in the trade; and that it is a common occurrence for liberated negroes 
to be again kidnapped and re-sold. One instance was related to Mr. Leo- 
nard, of aman who had been three times kidnapped, and as often liberated 
from the transport ships, on board of which he was, being captured by 
the British vessels Brazen, Maidstone, and Esk, at periods some years 
distant, Schoolmasters have been known to sell their pupils, and Eu- 
ropean settlers sell African children whom they obtain as servants and 
apprentices. Many arts are put in practice to betray the unwary manumit- 
ted slaves ; and for a decrease in the numbers of the colony, amounting 
to five thousand, Mr. Leonard can imagine no reason save kidnapping. 
He forgets, apparently, the numbers who take to the Bush ; but that cases 
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of this flagrant nature should exist at all, is an abuse which demands fn- 
stant attention. 


The way in which the colonial government proceeds with the liberated 
negroes is interesting in this country ; and we shall, therefore, give Mr. 
Leonard’s account, in an extract at some length. 


“ As soon as an illicit trader in slaves is taken possession of by one of our ships of 
war, which is generally done after a long chase, all her crew, with the exception of 
the captain, and one or two others, are removed on board the capturing vessel, from 
which they are usually landed on the nearest part of the coast, and two midshipmen, 
or other junior officers, and from five to twenty men, according to the size of the 
vessel, are sent on board to navigate her to Sierra Leone, where all slave vessels cap- 
tured on the coast of Afriea, by our cruisers, are immediately carried for adjudication 
by the Courts of Mixed Commission resident there. These courts, under the provi- 
sions of the treaties between Great Britain and Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands, and 
Brazil, ought to consist of a commissary judge, a commissioner of arbitration ; and a 
registrar from each of the high contracting parties. On the part of Great Britain, 
the governor is the present acting judge; Mr. Smith, (a gentleman who has held 
various situations on the coast for a long period,) commissioner of arbitration, and 
Mr. Lewis, registrar; but at present the Brazilian commissary judge, Mr. Joseph de 
Paiva, is the only foreign commissioner at Sierra Leone. From the decision of these 
courts there is no appeal. Their duties are extensive, and the contingent expenses 
proportionably large ; the whole of which are in the first instance paid by the British 
Government, but one half is afterwards repaid by the several foreign governments 
concerned, It appears by the report from the select committee on the settlement of 
Sierra Leone, 13th July, 1830, ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, that 
the expense of these courts in salaries and contingencies, to our own officers alone, in 
the year 1829, amounted to L.6097, 9s. lld. The unhappy inmates of the holds of 
slave vessels brought to Sierra Leone, are landed and lodged in the Liberated African 
Yard, as soon as it is ascertained beyond a doubt that the vessel has been legally 
captured, which is sometimes not done for several days; and the slaves continue 
cooped up in their filthy and wretched abode, until all the tedious paltry ceremonies 
of the law are punctiliously attended to ; but if any epidemic prevails among them, 
which very frequently happens, they are landed, on the representation of the surgeon 
to the courts, immediately on the vessel’s arrival, and lodged in the lazaretto, near 
Kissey. Here they remain until recovery, and until arrangements are made for lo- 
cating them. After adjudication, a portion of ground, generally in the vicinage of 
one of the numerous villages in the colony, having been marked out by the govern. 
ment surveyor, or other per-on appointed by the governor, sufficiently large for the 
purpose of erecting huts, and maintaining the newly manumitted slaves, they are 
taken to the spot by the superintendent or an assistant, and employed in clearing it, 
and in cutting wood for building, and grass for thatching their future residences ; and 
while so employed, they are lodged in a depot in the village, or in the houses of the 
inhabitants, if they choose to receive them. 

“« As the latter usually find relatives or countrymen among the new comers, they 
are generally willing to afford them both shelter and assistance. Sometimes they are 
dispersed among the different villages, instéad of being located in one spot. During 
the first six months after their arrival in the colony, they are fed and clothed by go- 
vernment, each receiving for this purpose twopence per diem, which is found quite 
adequate to their wants; and after having completed the erection of their huts, 
which it takes but a short time to accomplish, they are employed at any public 
works that may be going forward ; being permitted, during part of the six months, 
to cultivate the piece of ground allotted to them; the assistant superintendent of 
liberated Africans, before leaving them entirely to their own guidance, supplying 
them, from an extensive depot or store kept for that purpose, situated in close prox- 
imity to the slave yard, with articles of dress and cooking utensils, together with a 
quantity of esculent seeds and plants, such as Indian corn, and cassada, to rear for 
their future support. They are all much gratified on receiving these necessaries, con- 
sidering themselves enriched. ? 

“ The articles at present supplied to each male emancipated slave, on his location, 
cost about L.1, 10s., which, together with six months’ allowance of twopence a-day, 
make the whole of the mere personal expense of each male adult to his Majesty's 
government amount to about L.3. The daily allowance is, of course, extended in 
the cases of persons who, from age or infirmity, are incapable of supporting them- 
selyes, Females receive twopence a-day for three months only, and as many of the 
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children as pdssible above a certain age, on condemnation of the vessel, are appren- 
ticed out, as has been already stated, to persons of respectable appearance in the co- 
lony. With the exception of those negroes recently arrived, who, from the excessive 
crowding, and the bad quality and scantiness of the food and water, are al- 
most always filthy, emaciated, and covered with disease, the manumitted slaves ap- 
pear in general to be clean in their persons, sleek and well fed, and very well satis- 
fied with their condition. After a short stay in the colony, the industrious are 
occasionally permitted to cultivate patches of waste land in the country, besides 
their own allotted piece of ground, with the understanding that their occupa- 
tion of the former shall be temporary. By selling the produce of this they 
are enabled to obtain many of the comforts, and a few of the luxuries en- 
joyed by their European neighbours. Some idea may be formed of the ac- 
tual condition of these people from a short description of Murray Town, a vil- 
lage two or three miles west of Freetown, erected in April 1829, and peopled 
with three hundred and twenty-six Africans just imported, placed here under the 
management of a discharged black soldier of the Royal African Corps. It com- 
prises four wide streets—the huts ranged on each side, and separated from each other 
by pieces of cultivated ground. Each hut is formed in the following manner :— 
Poles about ten or twelve feet long are stuck deep in the ground, about a foot and a 
half apart, in the form of a square of twelve or fourteen feet, leaving vacant spaces 
for one or two windows, and two doors of common size; one in front, and the other 
behind. Round these poles, to the height of six feet, dried twigs are wattled so as 
perfectly to resemble a coarse basket. The outside of this is plastered over with red 
clay, and the roof made quadrilateral, peaked, and thatched with long rye grass. 
The floor is the bare ground, unpaved and unboarded, and in most of them a clay 
wall is run up so as to form two apartments, and thus the house is finished. The 
situation of the windows is, in many of them, neither supplied with glass or shut- 
ters: the weather is so hot they want neither. I have always made it a practice to 
enter these humble dwellings and converse with the inhabitants, who are very thank- 
ful for any attention shewn to them by a white person. They seem to like very 
much to be taken notice of and spoken to. “ How do you do to-day, Ma’ame ?” is i 
always answered witha “ Tankee, Daade,’’ accompanied with a half curtsey and 
many smiles of satisfaction. I observed, during these visits, that the furniture of the 
houses in this town in general consisted of a cane or bamboo sofa or bed-place, with 
cane mats or round clumps of wood to sit on in room of chairs; a few plates, bowls, 
calabashes, wooden spoons, and several cast-iron pots and kettles. In some of the 
houses there were even small mirrors to be seen, and several articles of finery in dress 
hang up. In most of them there was a bin of cocoas, besides numerous heads of 
Indian corn, strung together and hung up to dry; baskets of cassada, which several of 
the inhabitants were cleaning and pounding into tapioca, and calavances, all ready 
for market. The huts have no chimney, and the burning log for the purpose of 
cooking is placed in the middle of the floor, and the smoke allowed to find its escape 
where it may. In the vicinity of this little village the ground is thoroughly cleared 
and well cultivated. J.et it not be forgotten that these people have been established 
barely two years. Those who have been longer in the colony are in proportion bet- 
ter provided with necessaries and comforts. 

“ A great many of the liberated Africans are employed as labourers in the wood 
trade of the river, receiving five dollars a month as wages. Many more have been 
taught to employ themselves as artisans, and several are engaged daily as labourers 
in Freetown, and in the different villages of the Peninsula. From all that I have ob- 
served, there appears to be no lack of industry among those who have been some time 
in the colony, and little can be expected for a considerable period from men just 
escaped to light and liberty, from the dreadful privations of a slave hold. ‘They are 
acute and active in bargaining, and they do not appear to be by any means deficient 
in intelligence. It is unfair to take, as a criterion of the natural abilities of the 
liberated African, the apparent stupidity of those who have been imported at an ad- 
vanced age. We all know how difficult it is, even among ourselves, to learn or im- 
prove after a certain period of life, and to get rid of bad habits which have grown 
with us. How much more difficult must it be to do this, and also to acquire new 
notions and habits at an advanced period of life, Where no ray of light had ever 
shone upon the mind, where the habits were savage, and where the only ideas 
which the individual possessed did not extend farther than his casual wants and : 
necessities ! i 

“It is among the children of these people brought up in the colony, that their ; 
mental capacity is to be judged of; and the children in the Government schools at 
Freetown, as well as in those of the villages, appeared to me to be equal in intelli- 
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gence and acquirements to European children of the same age,,, The liberated Afri- 
cans have not certainly made that progre-s in civilization which might have been ex- 
pected, when we consider the trouble that has been taken, and the money that has 
been lavished for this purpose by the mother country; but this is not attributable to 
any defect of natural ability among them, but to a variety of contingent circum. 
stances, among which not the least obvious is the continued importation of their 
countrymen into the colony, whose barbarous habits they have, in some measure, 
been weaned from; but to which, from early association, they will naturally be 
prone to recur, on observing them practised by the new comers, for whom, as 
countrymen, they must feel a strong attachment; and with whom, speaking the 
same language, and having recently left their own paternal land and much re- 
gretted homes, they must feel the strongest inclination to associate. Another 
cause of their tardy improvement may have been the frequent change, by death 
or otherwise, of governors and superintendants, and the adoption of different 
methods of management, or perhaps mismanagement, consequent upon these 
changes. Persons unacquainted with the interests of any settlement, and who have 
no local experience of the country and its inhabitants, must be evidently unfit to 
direct and command there. The practice of sending such persons from England for 
this purpose has not certainly tended to promote the interests of the colony, or the 
amelioration of its factitious inhabitants. The want of capital and encouragement 
to cultivate articles of tropical produce, such as coffee, cotton, &c., which would find 
a market out of the colony, probably also tends to throw a damp on their industry. 
For of what use would it be to rear more cocoas, yams, and cassava than they can 
make use of themselves and dispose of in the colony, when, as these are articles which 
cannot be exported, they must rot on their hands. Besides these causes of the tardy 
progress of civilization, it does really seem to me that the superintendence of the ma- 
numitted slaves is not sufficiently close and strict. A most zealous and attentive super- 
vision of those recently imported must be of the first consequence, so as to humanize 
and reclaim them from their barbarous habits,—to prevent them from relapsing into 
their primitive state of brutishness—to obviate their being kidnapped from the colony ; 
in fact, to exercise a salutary degree of restraint over them—to instruct them, and 
to assist, overlook, and protect them in all their actions, and in their operations of 
labour and industry. I know that all this is said to be already effected, that there 
are superintendents, managers, and schoolmasters in every village for the above pur- 
poses; but it appears to me that they are somewhat too remiss in their duty, and 
somewhat too heedless and insensible of the humane object for which they are ap- 
pointed ; else no individual could be kidnapped without the occurrence being speedily 
known,—no individual, however wild and irreclaimable, could return to his primi- 
tive savage habits, and establish himself in “ the bush,” without considerable exertion 
being made to bring him back. ‘That many have thus been suffered to resume their 
original barbarism is evident, were there no other proof of the fact, than the nume. 
rous nocturnal glimmering fires in the woods, as well as the scattered sheds, or wig- 
wams, to be seen in various directions among the underwood and jungle throughout 
the peninsula, large enough to coxtain only two or three persons sitting upright. No 
one would willingly apply any personal censure in this case, because the duties of 
every individual connected with the liberated African department must be, if properly 
performed, equally arduous, laborious, and unpleasant. But, then, every one con- 
nected with it is well paid ; and surely a little more paternal control than has been 
hitherto exercised, besides the common routine of duty, for the sake of humanity, is 
a great desideratum. 

“ Two things are worthy of remark among these poor Africans: Great external re- 
spect is paid to the Sabbath. The blacks on that day are clean and neatly dressed, 
the religious meetings are well attended, and the busy clamour of the week is hushed 
into a solemn stillness, more impressive even than the calm serenity which pervades 
every thing on that hallowed day in our own free and happy land. No doubt the 
missionaries deserve the credit of this. The other fact is, that although spirits are 
remarkably cheap in the colony, I have never seen, in all my excursions among them, 
a single liberated African in a state of intoxication. I wish I could say as much for 
their civilized brethren.” 


There are many individuals who imagine, we cannot tell upon what 
grounds, that since the abolition of the trade by a solemn act of the 
British Legislature, that not only is the condition of the slaves in our 
West India islands much ameliorated, but our acts for suppressing the 
trade, and our treaties with Spain, Portugal, and France, if they have 
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net entirely done away with slave dealing, have softened its attendant 
miseries. Such persons we invite to a perusal of this volume ; but we 
may select one or two instances. In the spring of 1831, the Black 
Joke, a tender belonging to the Dryad, fell in with the Marinerito, a 
large Spanish slave-brig, carrying five twenty pounders, with a crew of 
seventy-two men, and a cargo of four hundred and ninety-six slaves— 
a fortune to the whole crew, could it have been safely conveyed to the 
islands, After a gallant action, which is described by Mr. Leonard with 
great animation, the Spaniard was captured. Among her wounded crew 
were found several Englishmen. We think more of her cargo. Those 
who have often shuddered at the horrors of the middle passage, have 
small cause of congratulation, save that the scenes of diabolical cruelty 
are transferred to the ships of our Christian allies :-— 


“ Immediately after the vessel was secured, the living were found sitting on the 
heads and bodies of the dead and the dying below. Witnessing their distress, the cap- 
tors poured a large quantity of water into a tub for them to drink out of; but, being 
unused to such generosity, they merely imagined that their usual scanty daily allow- 
ance of half a pint per man was about to be served out; and when given to under- 
stand that they might take as much of it, and as often as they felt inclined, they 
seemed astonished, and rushed in a body, with headlong eagerness, to dip their 
parched and feverish tongues into the refreshing liquid. Their heads became wedged 
in the tub, and were with some difficulty got out—not until several were nearly suf- 
focated in its contents. The drops that fell on the deck were lapped and sucked up 
with a most frightful eagerness. Jugs were also obtained, and the water handed 
round to them; and in their precipitation and anxiety to obtain relief from the 
burning thirst which gnawed their vitals, they madly bit the vessels with their teeth, 
and champed them into atoms. Then, to see the look of gratification—the breath- 
less unwillingness to part with the vessel, from which, by their glistening eyes, they 
seemed to have drawn such exquisite enjoyment! Only half satisfied, they clung to 
it, though empty, as if it were more dear to them, and had afforded them more of 
earthly bliss, than all the nearest and dearest ties of kindred and affection. It was 
a picture of such utter misery from a natural want, more distressing than any one 
can conceive, who has not witnessed the horrors attendant on the slave trade on the 
coast of Africa, or who has not felt, for many hours, the cravings of a burning 
thirst under a tropical sun. On their way ashore to this island from the prize— 
their thirst still unquenched—they lapped the salt water from the boat's side. The 
sea to them was new, until they tasted all its bitterness; they, no doubt, looked 
upon it as one of their own expansive fresh water streams, in which they were wont 
to bathe, or drink with unrestrained freedom and enjoyment. Before they were 
landed, many of the Africans already liberated at this settlement went on board 
to see them, and found among them several of their friends and relations The 
meeting, as may be supposed, was, for the moment, one of pleasure, but soon changed 
into pain and grief. Can there be in Britain—the happy and the free—an individual 
with a heart in his bosom, who will, after this, advocate slavery? A single fact like 
this overthrows all the plausible sophistry which such an individual may make use 
of to obtain partisans, besides those who, like himself, are interested in its support. 
Such converts to the creed of the right of property in human flesh are much misled. 
They have only shewn to them the bright side of the picture—the comparatively 
happy (yet truly wretched !) condition of the slaves in our West India colonies. 
They know notWing of the withering horrors daily taking place on the coast of 
this desolated and unhappy land, from which between sixty and eighty thousand of 
its poor unoffeuding children are forcibly abstracted annually—cruelly torn from 
home, friends, and kindred—from all that can alone make a life of wretchedness 
tolerable. The Spanish crew, with the exception of a few sent up in the prize to 
Sierra Leone, were kept prisoners for some time at Fernando Po, but were after- 
wards sent in the Atholl to the island of Anobona, where they were landed and 
turned adrift.” 

Some months later Mr. Leonard mentions another exploit of the Black 
Joke, which we may notice here. The reasoning he raises upon this 
event is perfectly conclusive, 

“The Black Joke, while cruising in the Bight of Benin, fell in with and captured, 
on the 20th of July, the Spanish schooner, Potosi, of ninety-eight tons, twenty-six 
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men, and one hundred and ninety-one slaves on board, bound ftom ‘Lagos to Ha- 
vanna; and, on the 10th September, the two tenders, in company, chased. inte the 
river Bonny, and captured the Spanish brigs, Rapido and Regulo,—the former of one 
hundred and seventy-five tons, eight large guns, fifty-six men, and two hundred and 
Jour slaves ; the latter, one hundred and forty-seven tons, (both Spanish admeasure- 
ment,) five large guns, fifty men, and two slaves: both bound to Cuba. Connected 
with the capture of these vessels, a circumstance of the most horrid and revolting na- 
ture occurred, the relation of which will afford an additional instance of the cruelty 
and apathy of those who carry on the slave trade,—of the imperfection of the laws 
enacted for its suppression, as well as of the additional inhumanity entailed upon it 
by ourselves, as a consequence of the very imperfection of these laws. Both vessels 
were discovered at the entrance of the Bonny, having just sailed from thence ; and, 
when chased by the tenders, put back, made all sail up the river, and ran on shore. 
During the chase, they were seen from our vessels to throw their slaves overboard, 
by twos, shackled together by the ancles, and left in this manner to sink or swim, 
as they best could! Men, women, and young children, were seen, in great numbers, 
strugg fling i in the water, by every one on board of the two tenders; and, dreadful to 
relate, upwards of a hundred and fifty of these wretched creatures per ished in this 
way, without there being a hand to he ‘Ip them ; for they had all disappeared before 
the tenders reached the spot, excepting two, who were fortunately saved by our boats 
from the element with wiich they were struggling. Several managed, with diffi- 
culty, as may be suppose’, to swim on shore, and many were thrown into large 
canoes, and in that manner lat:.'ed, and escaped death ; but the multitude of dead bodies 
cast upon the beach, during (:» succeeding fortnight, painfully demonstrated that the 
account given to us, by the nacives on the banks of the Bonny, of the extent of the mas- 
sacre, had been far from exaggerated. The individuals whose lives had been saved by 
the boats, were two fine intelligent young men, rivetted together by the ancles in the 
manner described. Both of them when recovered, pointed to the Rapido as the vessel 
from which they were thrown into the water. On boarding this vessel, no slave was 
found; but her remorseless crew having been seen from both tenders busily engaged 
in their work of destruction, and as the two poor blacks, who endeavoured to express 
gratitude for their rescne by every means in their power, asserted, with horror and 
alarm depicted in every feature, that this was the vessel from which they were 
thrown, she was taken possession of. On board the Regulo on/y two hundred and 


four slaves were found remaining, of about four hundred and fifty. All of those on 


boar. of her were reaeenety with the letter ‘Tl’ on the right shoulder. Wad the com- 
pee tev of the Block Joke, (which had been cruizing off the river Bonny for « long 
perio’,) who knew that those vessels were lying there, ready to take slaves on board, 

been permitted to use every means in his power to suppress the slave trade, he could 
and would have gone up the river with his vessel, and destroyed them with the 
greatest ease ; and thereby prevented the merciless cruelty which subsequently took 
place. Butno! He dared not; because he was liable in heavy penalties, had he 
even detained a Spaniard, w ithout having slaves actually on board. These inhuman 
scoundrels are fully aware of this; and it was this very legal impediment to the cap- 
ture of Spanish vessels which induced them to throw their miserable captives into the 
river; so that, no slave being found when boarded by the tenders, they and their 
vesseis might be suffered to escape. But they could not effect their nefarious design 
completely, for our tenders were close at their heels, and they were detected in their 
crime, and consequently detained. As, however, there were no slaves aciually found 
on board of the Rapido, and as the members of the Court of Mixed Commission at 
Sierra Leone usually adhere to the /etler, instead of the spirit, of the law, and the 
treaties having for their object the suppression of the slave trade—although the fact 
of her having slaves, bona fide, on board, and having thrown thém out in the mur- 
derous manner described, was witnessed by some hundreds of persons—it is question- 
ed by many here, on a consideration of the circumstances attending the trial of cases 
somewhat similar, whether this court, from whose verdict there is no appeal, will 
condemn her or not. It is quite certain, whether this may be the case or not, that 
there will be no punishment inflicted upon the perpetrators of so great a crime. 
Thus, as I have already said, the half measures we are obliged to adopt for the sup- 
pression of this merciless traffic, adds incalculably to its inhumanity. Here we see 


that) in a futile attempt to save their vessels from capture, these remorseless specu- 


lators in blood sacrificed more than a hundred and fifty lives, Had we let them 
alone, the dreadful event would not have taken place.” ~ 


One more instance we give of the atrocities inseparable from the trade 
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“ A negro female slave, on board the schooner captured by the brig Plumper, had,” 
in the language of Mr Leonard, “ with a purity of heart that would have done ho- 
nour to the most refined and exalted state of human society, long and indignantly 
repulsed the disgusting advances of the master of the schooner, until, at last, the ini- 
quitous wretch, finding himself foiled in his execrable attempts on her person, became 
furious with disappointment, and murdered his unfortunate and unoffending victim 
with the most savage cruelty, the details of which are too horrible to be conceived, 
far less described! And yet these inhuman miscreants, in the event of their vessel 
being captured, are generally allowed to go unpunished. We cannot, or at all events 
we do not, punish them: that is left for the laws of their own country, and they are 
consequently suffered to escape. 

“ This is but one instance of the numerous unheard of horrors entailed on the na- 
tive Africans by the Slave Trade, as it is at present carried on. I shall relate another 
which also occurred very recently. His Majesty’s ship Medina, cruizing off the river 
Gallinas, descried a suspicious sail, and sent a boat to examine her, the officer of 
which found her to be fitted for the reception of slaves, but without any on board, 
and consequently allowed her to proceed on her course. It was discovered some time 
afterwards, by one of the men belonging to the vessel, that she had a female slave on 
board when the Medina made her appearance, and knowing that, if found, this single 
slave would condemn the vessel, the master (horresco referens ) lashed the wretched 
creature to an anchor, and ordered it to be thrown overboard! This is an instance 
of the additional inhumanity indirectly entailed on the slave trade by the benevolent 
exertions of England. Had our Government been able to obtain from Spain, by the 
firmness and determination of her remonstrances, permission to seize all vessels under 
her flag fitted for the reception of slaves, this vessel could by no means have escaped, 
and no object could have been gained by the atrocious murder. As it is, our treaty 
with Spain limits us to the seizure of vessels with slaves actually on board ; and this 
single slave, if found by the Medina, would have made the vessel a legal capture; to 
prevent which the poor creature was cruelly sacrificed—the life of a slave being con- 


sidered by these wretches as no better than that of a dog, or one of the brute creation.” 


The author's speculations on the civilization of Africa are ingenious, 
and breathe a good spirit; but the recent discoveries throw all previous 
conceptions into the back ground, and we now await the issue of the first 
promising attempt yet made for the improvement of a country with which 
our intercourse has hitherto been unmarked by much advantage. We, 
however, entirely subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Leonard, that, till the 
Slave Trade is effectually annihilated, no progress can be made in civiliz- 
ation ; and to this the obstacles he enumerates are indeed formidable ; 
nor can it be questioned that the limited right of intarference Britain 
has acquired, though it may prevent the slavery of numerous individuals, 
really aggravates the evils of the traffic. In the month of October 1830, 
the Black Joke boarded no fewer than five French vessels, with one 
thousand six hundred and twenty-one slaves on board, from the river 
Bonny alone ; and, in the following month, there were ten French vessels 
lying in the Calebar river ready to take slaves on board, the French 
preventive squadron giving them no molestation, And this must go 
on till Britain obtains from France the right of search. Our boasted “ ex- 
cellent understanding” with the new French government has hitherto 
produced no advantage to the Africans. Were this power once granted, 
and the right of search of vessels under Portuguese colours extended to 
the southward of the equator, Mr. Leonard thinks the expectation of sup- 
pression feasible. 

** Were there,” he says, ** no obstacles to the suppression of the slave trade were 
every vessel, of whatever nation, found fitted for, or engaged in it, liable to capture— 
were our squadron on the coast, small as it is, ordered to go on in the glorious work 
of emancipation, without fear of risk by legal processes and diplomatic squabbles, and 
entirely unhampered—were the simple unfettered order, ‘ Suppress the slave trade,’ 
issued by government to the officer commanding our ships of war here,—there is not 
the slightest doubt that the trade on this part of the coast would be immediately and 
permanently put an end to. Not a single vessel could escape us. While it is other- 
wise, all our exertions are a mere farce—a perfect mockery of emancipation. We 
liberate a few of those embarked in Spanish vessels, while tens of thousands are ¢m- 
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barked, and the vessels allowed insolently to pass us unmolested, under the infamous 
shelter of the French flag to the northward of the equator, and the Portuguese flag 
to the southward. Upwards of sixty thousand slaves, it is calculated, are annually 
exported from Africa. In 1826, we emancipated only two thousand five hundred and 
sixty-seven; in 1827, two thousand eight hundred and sixty-one ; in 1828, three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-four; and in 1829, five thousand three hundred 
and fifty were liberated, being a year of uncommon success, which arose from the 
great number of Brazilian vessels running prior to the operation of the convention 
of 1826, which made the trade under the Brazilian flag piracy. Since then, no ves- 
sel has appeared under that flag on the coast. In 1830 the number consequently 
again fell off; and in the present year little or nothing can be done. Almost every 
vessel laden with slaves is under the French flag, and the people on board, confident 
of being privileged, literally laugh at us as they pass, and often favour the escape of 
vessels under another flag liable to capture, by leading us a dance after them. But, 
besides the many other impediments to the complete suppression of the Slave Trade, 
while the captains of his Majesty’s ships are liable to heavy damages for the deten- 
tion of vessels with slaves on board which are subsequently, by a decision of the 
Courts of Mixed Commission, declared, in accordance with the treaties, to be i//egally 
detained, which not unfrequently happens, there must be much hesitation in the 
minds of these men concerning the detention of vessels whose cases are at all doubtful ; 
and those illegally employed have, no doubt, often been allowed to eacape in conse- 
quence of the heavy expenses which may be incurred should they not be condemned. 
It is therefore evident, that all attempts at suppressing the slave trade under the pre- 
sent system is a mere farce; that all our expenditure for that purpose is fruitlessly ; 
nay, in many instances, injuriously, employed.” 

Before we take leave of Mr. Leonard, which we do impressed with the 
goodness of his feelings, and the excellence of his talents, we ought, in 
justice, to relieve and sweeten the imagination of our readers with, were 
it but one specimen of his lighter sketches, until they can procure his vo- 
lume for themselves. The service which his book performs to suffering 
humanity stamps it, in our esteem, with the highest value; but it has 


secondary merits, which, in another work, would be considered primary 
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Ir appears that the new Society for the exhibition of paintings in 
water colours, sustained a money loss last season in the first working of 
their undertaking ; and a meeting was recently held by the members, to 
consider the propriety of soliciting the aid and co-operation of some of 
the more gifted and influential professional bréthren. The already 
existing, or parent Institution, so to speak, is composed of gentlemen who, 
deriving a high pecuniary advantage from its formation, are naturally 
disposed to act on the “exclusive” system, and to close their portals 
against all would-be confreres who seek to share in their fame or their 
good fortune. As a matter of business, they are clearly blameless in 
keeping their bread and butter to themselves, Theirs was the original 
risk ; and, if profit result, theirs unquestionably ought that profit to be. 
The immediate interests of those who engaged in its primary establish- 
ment, and now support it by their annual contributions, are naturally the 
first objects of attainment by all the partners in the speculation ; and 
against them no rival parties have any reasonable ground of complaint. 
Whatever were the first designs of the originators, it is now essentially 
a trading concern ; and the firm, like all other commercial adventurers, 
must be pratected from the incursions of the less lucky.—So they argue ! 

It may be within the memory of man, that, sixty-four years ago, 
George the Third, of blessed memory, immortalized, his reign by conceiv- 
ing the design of a Royal Academy, according, as the great Sir Joshua 
terms it, ‘‘ to the true dignity of such an Institution ;’ and, also, by the 
bestowal of a power by which titular honours were to be dispensed 
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among those who specially signalized themselves in pictorial skill, (or 
were fortunate enough to possess the private influence to secure it.) The 
school thus royally founded and patronized, under the benign smiles of 
‘‘a monarch who, knowing the value of science and of elegance, thought 
every art worthy of his notice that tends to soften and humanize the 
mind,” could not choose but flourish ; so that, in course of years, it 
grew up to goodly maturity—an edifice fair to look upon. — It fostered, 
encouraged, and cherished, with paternal care, talent wherever it was to 
be found ; it patted industry on the back ; it showered down its dignities 
and bon-bons with all the grace of liberality, and meted out even-handed 
justice to the satisfaction and admiration of all beholders. But, as it is 
notorious that no public body ever yet possessed a soul, and as it is 
équally notorious that Royal Institutions, like every other sublunary thing, 
have their rise, progress, and decay; it became perfectly evident that all 
this was far too good to last long. It did not: that is, so it was said. In 
an unhappy hour it began to fall from its high and palmy state into shock- 
ing disrepute, and calumny was busy in its denouncement. Cruelties the 
most bitter were averred of it; personalities were perpetrated ; and 
favouritism, and exclusivism, and blighting wrong were, if we are to 
credit scandal, unblushingly permitted ; to the terrible dismay of art, and 
to the subversion of its best interests. It was accused of all sorts of evil, 
and all manner of unkind things were unreservedly said of it; so that, in 
due course, it became a bye-word and a mockery among those who 
beheld from afar off the good things distributed among the select few, 
of whom themselves formed no part. . 

It is unnecessary to trace the host of alleged defections by which this 
great first National Institution became gradually blotted, as it progress- 
ed on to corruption ; it will be shorter and easier to take the thing at 
ence for granted, Certain folks either were, or, what is just as good, 
fancied they were, fearfully aggrieved ; and as “ there is a point beyond 
which human endurance can no further go,” so these chained and galled 
spirits became suddenly wise in their generation ; and, taking counsel 
one with another, devised at length a cunning means of planting a thorn 
in the foot which trod upon their necks. Patronage,—thus they shrewdly 
reasoned,—is the life-blood of an artist ; notoriety the prime means of 
its attainmeut. An Academician himself is nothing if he be not an exhi- 
bitor. The exhibition room is the friendly go-between which politely intro- 
duces a painter to the public ; and the public is sure to discover,—and, 
discovering, bestow it upon—those who most merit his friendliest grasp. 
Bottomed on these undeniable truths, the indignation of the oppressed 
many was not long in venting itself in bricks and mortar. Opposition 
galleries came suddenly into being, and the despotism of Somerset House 
became daringly disputed. 

The signal success that followed this rebellious enterprise, gave birth, 
after a while, to the Society of Water Colourists ; then a despised, albeit 
a large-hearted race. Their works had,been ever before more tolerated 
than encouraged ; and the “ stainers of paper” themselves received small 
reverence. Oil and water never could kindly intermix. The oilmen 
were prone to regard the watermen with a contumelious eye ; and in part 
pity, part contempt, (ninety-nine portions of the latter to one of the 
other,) ever spoke of their productions as nothing more than trashy evi- 
dences of the waste of time, the waste of labour, and the waste of paper. 
The public, it must be confessed, went a good way along with the oilmen 
in opinion, and thought so too. The ire of the watermen thus became 
roused by little and by little, till at last it, too, burst into an act of des- 
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peration: they haughtily dissociated themselves from these self-imagined 
superiors ; and, in a moment of incense, furiously rushed, en masse, into 
the first house they could find in Suffolk Street, with a stair-case of be- 
coming altitude. They dared an exhibition of their own, and the public 
stared at the novelty. The novelty produced curiosity ; curiosity, en- 
couragement ; encouragement, emulation; and emulation, a marvel,— 
the ultimate foundation of a school of painting, which astonished the eyes 
of watermen, ovilmen, public and all. 

A new source of wealth and immortality was now opened up; and in- 
creasing numbers of gallant aspirants have, ever since that auspicious 
period, been eagerly striving to share in blessings so great. But these 
are times (were other ever known?) when bodies, corporate, public, pri- 
vate, or individual, are bound to take special care of “ number one,” and 
to let others shift, and strain, and struggle, how they can, whether the 
pursuit be after gold or after glory. ‘his same pursuit is too hot and 
too selfish ; the labourers swarm too thickly to allow of any indulgence 
in courteous liberalities, or disinterested generosity on either side. 

Now, it is a long time before men, engaged in occupations of science or 
the arts, can discover the secrets of commercial policy : they move in a dif- 
ferent atmosphere to that which envelopes the mere man of business. The 
dirty trickeries of ordinary trading are unknown to them. Their whole 
soul is too much absorbed in the severe delight of mental cultivation ; too 
much abstracted by the high and all-engrossing engagement in matters of 
moral perfection. They are guiltless, even in thought, of the debasing arti.. 
fices of the money-getting craft, ever most rife where commerce most 
thrives. They are panting after honourable distinction, and upheld in their 
career by an ambition too noble and elevating to-admit of gross and gro- 
velling influences. Actuated by principles so lofty in their own estimation, 
and so ludicrous in the estimation of the man of trade, their energies are 
directed to that goal whence alone can be derived the great reward of 
imperishable renown ; while he, with a knowing wink and quiet chuckle, 
buttons up his subtilly-gotten gold, and thinks them all a set of nin- 
compoops together. 

It is only when depressed by poverty, or brought low by grinding ne- 
cessity, when the “ helping hand,” the countenance, the encouragement, 
which they deem others would be ready and delighted to extend to them, 
is utterly refused, that their eyes become truly opened to the sordid 
selfishness which characterises human actions. It is then that they see, 
in its just interpretation, the horrible truth of that law which condemns 
all living things “ to eat or be eaten!’ They then feel, that generous 
rivalry, and friendly emulation, and mutual succour in the hour of need, 
are marvellous pretty words to put together, but that they admit of a 
difference of signification according to the views of the speaker and the 
hearer, and to the change of season. “ Heels-tripping’” is the game, 
and they must learn to play it. Casting to the winds the feelings of 
delicacy, honour, and high-mindedness, which they ever cherished with 
jealous care, they must now prepare themselves to jostle sturdily with 
their neighbours, and push their fortunes with that singleness of purpose, 
that rude unbrotherly violence to others, which the men-of-the-world 
multitude display. with such energy and success. Thus schooled by 
necessity first, then by the force of universal custom, themselves ulti- 
mately become the things they once despised: all feelings of fellowship 
are dried up ; their hearts have got cool ; and friendship and liberality, 
like “ love,” are mighty magnificent names, but fit only for the young 
and the inexperienced to prate about. 
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It was unwise, though excusable, in those of the profession who be. 
longed not to the old Society of water-colour painters, to expect that its 
members would give assistance to aliens at their own immediate sacri- 
fice ; and it was unwise, though excusable in them, upon being disap- 
pointed, to aspire to a rivalry before they were properly prepared to 
assert, effectively, their claims to an equal participation in public patron- 
age. There is no doubt that some reflection, and much buffeting, with the 
world, induced them at length to take some such glances as the foregoing, 
at the history of pictorial institutions, from the foundation of the Royal 
Academy up to the present day, and to deduce certain inferences there- 
from ; but it is quite clear that those inferences were prematurely drawn, 
and not a little unsound. There is no doubt that many gifted persons, 
whose names are now unknown, would have obtained an early eminence, 
had they gained the notoriety and support which juxta-position with those 
beautiful works annually appearing in Suffolk Street, would have secured 
for them. But it was rash to imagine, because this advantage was denied 
them there, that an equivalent was of certain attainment by the mere act 
of exhibition any where else. They were too eager ; but their power was 
not equal to their eagerness: they began too soon, and they failed from 
sheer incompetency. It was not that other institutions had the sunlight 
of “fashion” upon them; it was not that they had been old established 
favourites, and had acquired a name which defied competition: it was, 
that no signal merit, no commanding skill, was apparent in the new 
‘y ; they were alone in their mediocrity, and as a parent patteth not 
a child’s head approvingly, unless for some act of special good behaviour, 
so the public saw no reason for the bestowal of that matchless sugar- 
plum—its favour—thereupon. 

Equally unwise is it in them, we think, to hope for either assistance, 
sympathy, or commiseration from the rival institutions, or from rival 
artificers individually. Fortune always gives with its blessings a speculum, 
in which all viewed things are reflected back in an altered aspect ; and 
though the claim now about to be made might, at one time, have been 
deemed irresistible, (had themselves formed some among the appealing 
parties,) it may now, perhaps, be regarded by them, in their changed 
position, as a favour which—they are very sorry, but—must not be 
granted. The loan of a bad unsold picture or two, may, here and there, 
possibly be afforded by some half-grown lion, merely for advertisement’s 
sake; but the cordial beneficial aid of any eminent individual, whose 
influence, backed by intrinsically valuable and attractive contributions, 
should be worth the having, is more, we surmise, than will be given. 

It is from the public alone that they must look for effective support. 
The public has little to do with private feuds, party feeling, or the false 
philosophy of jealous and ungenerous rivalry ; and it is now, more than 
at any previous period, beginning to judge for itself, without favour or 
misguiding influences, in all matters obnoxious to its impartial decision. 
The day is gone by when it was wont to be prejudiced by high sounding 
names, in persons or places. An epithet is no longer a tower of strength. 
The weight of titular honours is fast waxing to feather-like ponderosity ; 
and a good artist needs not, in these times, the once magic influence of 
an ** R. A.” appendage to his surname, nor the walls of a famous edifice, 
to give glory to his works, in order to attain for himself popular admi- 
ration and pecuniary emolument. He needs now little of the adventi- 
tious aid which fellowship with renowned names, or connexion with fa- 
voured foundations, once used to impart. The stage of a common thea- 
tre is found to be as goodly an arena for the display of excellence as the 
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Great Room” of a certain great house in the Strand :—the world cannot 
detect one beauty more in Stanfield’s pictures since he became one of 
the “ elect” than it observed before ; and his talent would have ranked 
equally high in general estimation, had he remained for ever excluded. 

The public are wise enough to see that works of art are not to be 
regarded simply as the mere sources of a fleeting pleasure—pretty things 
to tickle the eye for a while, and be then forgotten. The human mind 
is fashioned and created in proportion to its connexion with the exter- 
nal world through the agency of the senses ; and the accurate representa- 
tion of objects which shall convey to it any new set of impressions, is a 
noble substitute for absent reality. Every new impression is an item 
in the amount of man’s knowledge ; and according as that impression is 
made from objects that, in their kind, most approach to perfection, by so 
much does mental power become extended and improved. The pursuit 
after perfection is not simply the surest test of a well-regulated mind, 
but it is a grand means by which the social relations of life become ele- 
vated and improved. Those, therefore, who, by the cultivation of their 
own powers, are enabled to exhibit nature in her purest and most per- 
fect form, and to stimulate others to a contemplation of its varied and 
multiplied beauties, achieve a great moral good to the many, while they 
surely erect a lasting monument to their own individual fame, and assert 
a resistless claim upon the public for their gratitude and support. 

The public are prepared to remunerate true excellence wherever it 
may be found. It may have been a little tardy in its adjudications, 
times gone by ; but, blessings upon the schoolmaster! discerning philoso- 
phers are now as common as blackberries, and merit is sure to receive its 
due, and that promptly too. Flowers need no “ longer blush unseen, nor 
waste their fragrance on the desert air,” unless they like. Genius is 
sure to be detected in these publishing days ; and if cultivated to useful 
purposes, is sure to secure honour, and the golden opinions of all sorts 
of men. It is not by works of mediocrity that patronage can be secured ; 
excellence and perfection (as nearly as it can be approached) are the 
objects of public pursuit ; and all inferior claims stand the risk of being 
wholly unheeded. 

Our advice, then, to the new Society is this: Seek not the lukewarm, 
doubtful succour of those who are running the same race with your- 
selves. Waste not your time in soliciting uncertain agsistance ; neither 
paralyze your powers by acts of useless repining. Depend not upon 
others, but upon yourselves alone. Look to yourselves as the only sure 
source whence success will flow, and employ all your energies to com- 
mand it. Strive,—earnestly, resolutely, strive,—to attain, by your own 
efforts, that eminence which has secured to your rivals the patronage 
you now seek to participate in. Paint, paint away, like Trojans ; and be 
not cast down. Practice makes perfect, and perseverance will accom- 
plish wonders. Study, severely, intensely ; select the best models and 
the best masters; fix your right eye upon nature and the other upon 
art, and fear not the issue. Talent, like water, is sure to find its level ; 
and though it may not be this year or the next, depend upon it that, if 
you are true to yourselves, you will become no contemptible rivals to 
those whom you now look so angrily upon. You may not all be Copley 
Fieldings to the full, perhaps: but—and remember this ; ponder well 
upon it;—it is easier for you to approach the present excellence of that 
delightful artist, than it is for him to exceed it! While those who have 
risen to eminence are standing comparatively still, you will be in the 
full activity of advancement, and the race will not be spiritless. 
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STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 


In the brief limits to which an Article in a Monthly Periodical must 
be confined, we cannot do more than glance very cursorily at the more 
important features of the subject to which we now address ourselves. 
Even such a cursory glance may not, at the present time, be without 
use, We are arrived at a crisis, at which it becomes the duty of every 
intelligent member of the community to make himself at least generally 
acquainted with the circumstances in which the country is placed ; that 
he may, in his own sphere, however circumscribed, lend his influence to 
the promotion of such of the many measures that must speedily occupy 
public attention, as he may think good, and may aid in opposing such 
as he may think evil. The measures already under discussion in Parlia- 
ment, or that must soon be agitated there, bear too strongly upon the 
prosperity or adversity of the empire, and upon the social state of every 
member of the community, not to deserve an attention which the people 
have not been in use to pay to public affairs. Too much has been, in 
times past, left to the discretion of those, whom accident or party in- 
trigue has placed in the seats of power. That the consequence has been 
disastrous, all know, and most feel. It now behoves every man to un- 
derstand and take an interest in public matters, for his own particular 
sake, as well as for the sake of his country. Selfishness and patriotism 
here dictate the same course. 

The course we propose to pursue, in our inquiry into the state of the 
country, is to advert, in the first instance, to the present condition of 
the three great classes of the community, the Upper Ranks, the Mippie 
Cuiasses, and the Operatives. We shall next devote our attention to 
the state of the nation considered as a whole, pointing out the difficulties 
in which the nation is involved ; and conclude, by endeavouring to show 
how those difficulties ought to be encountered. We shall have to touch 
upon matters of extreme delicacy. But the times require plain dealing, 
and forbid our turning away our eyes from any part of the prospect be- 
fore us. Conscious of none but honest intentions, we shall not conceal 
any part of the truth. It is the part of a fool to shun the investigation 
of his own embarrassed affairs. A wise man looks his difficulties boldly 
in the face, and resolutely sets himself to overcome them. 

First, perhaps, in order, although certainly last in importance, comes 
the inquiry into the state of the Upper Ranks, in which we include the 
nobility, proprietors of large landed estates, and all persons of large in- 
come not derived from personal exertion. Even this class is by no 
means exempted from the consequences of the general distress which 
prevails in the country ; although their wealth, and the comparatively 
small portion of their income abstracted by our monstrously absurd and 
partial system of taxation, make them feel the pressure of the general 
distress, to an extent, small indeed, when compared to the abridgment of 
comforts, and even the necessaries of life, borne by the other classes. 
Their rents are reduced, to be sure, very considerably ; in many cases to 
the extent of a third; their interest on loans abated one or two per 
cent.; but that reduction of rents, or interest of money, is not to be 
named with the sufferings of the other classes. Besides, money has be- 
come more valuable since the pressure of calamity on the industrious 
classes. The same nominal amount of income will now exchange for 
more commodities than before. Still the upper classes do suffer. Be- 
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sides the curtailment of their incomes, it must be confessed that there 
is something to be taken into account for a certain degree of insecu- 
rity of property, caused not by the Reform Bill and the Revolution- 
ary Ministry, as the Tory part of the Aristocracy choose to designate 
Lord Grey and his colleagues, but by the base and irritating opposition 
offered to the Reform Bjll, and the avowed hostility of that faction to 
all those measures to which the Bill was intended to lead. We wish 
not to create any undue alarm ; but we will not attempt to conceal our 
opinion, that until every one of the great measures of Reform, on which 
the people have set their hearts, be obtained ; until every man shall be 
allowed to reap the fruit of his honest industry, free from restrictions at 
once impolitic and unjust ; until the people have cheap and good govern. 
ment,—property in this country will not be perfectly safe. But there are 
other abridgments of their income, from causes which, although only 
prospective have a present effect. The apprehended Reform, perhaps 
abolition, of the English and Irish Church Establishments ; the re- 
duction of the Army and Navy; the abolition of pensions and sine- 
cures, and discontinuance of the deadweight, or our system of main- 
taining an army of officers on ha/f.pay, besides the regular army on 
whole ; the reduction of salaries, and a near approach to the abolition of 
patronage and improper influences ; will go far to throw on the Aristo- 
cracy the burden of establishing in the world their younger children out 
of their own private fortunes, instead of out of the public purge,—a novel 
and grievous hardship to them, as they will, no doubt, think. Then, the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, which is as certain to take place as that 
justice, and strength, and intelligence, are more than a match for injus- 
tice, weakness, and ignorance, will cause some diminution of the incomes 
of the landed Aristocracy, although not so great: as they apprehend. 
The consequence of all this is, that, besides the defalcation of rents al- 
ready experienced, there is such a prospect of more, and such an abate- 
ment of the value of the unjust privileges heretofore inseparable from 
extensive property in land, that estates cannot be sold except at what 
are regarded by the owners as inadequate prices. There is such a stag- 
nation in the market for landed property at present as was never known. 

As yet, we have spoken only of those persons of the Aristocratic class, 
who have large incomes free from debt. That numerous portion of the 
Aristocracy, who have large debts, as well as large incomes, have suffered 
far more severely than their unincumbered brethren. While their rents 
have fallen 20 or 30 per cent., or even more, the jointures, the provisions 
to younger children, payable out of their estates, have not fallen at all ; 
and the interest of their mortgages only one or two per cent. Many 
landed proprietors are thus reduced to less than one-half of their former 
free incomes. 

We now come to a class, with whose sufferings we sympathize more 
than with those of the Aristocracy,—the Middle Class, including all per- 
sons above the rank of Operatives. who live by their own exertions, and 
those whose incomes, although arising from property of some kind, 
without personal exertion, are too small to give them a place among the 
Aristocracy. It is more difficult to ascertain the present condition of 
this class, than that of either the higher or the lower order. The poor 
man, when times of distress come on, having no accumulated savings to 
fall back on, cannot conceal his poverty. The rich man, again, knowing 
that his income, although reduced, is still great, and that he is only suf- 
fering in common with the rest of his class, does not care for conceal- 
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ment of the reduction, even were concealment practicable ; which, in his 
case, for obvious reasons, it seldom is. But the incomes of manufac- 
turers, ship owners, merchants, shopkeepers, and farmers, are often care- 
fully kept from the knowledge of even their own clerks, managers, and 
nearest connexions, as far as possible ; always from the knowledge of 
the world. The quantity of business they do is also concealed ; likewise 
the loans and accommodations they require, and every thing which tends 
to throw light on the state of their business and finances. There, conse- 
quently, must be much uncertainty in any conjecture we make as to the 
present condition of the Middle Classes. We shall, however, make the 
best use of the indications of their prosperity or adversity that we can 
perceive. 

Two things of importance will at once be admitted. First, that there 
is a general impression throughout the country, that the Middle Classes, 
generally, are struggling with diminished business, and still more dimi- 
nished profits ; that, in short, much commercial distress exists among 
them, much gloom and depression of spirit. Secondly, that not one of 
the several divisions of the middle class is even supposed to be reaping 
large gains, and enjoying a high state of prosperity. Inan average state 
of the country, there should, from the natural fluctuations of trade, 
always be some division of this class in an extra flourishing condition, 
as well as some other division suffering more than its proper share of 
adversity, from temporary causes. But at present, while all the divi- 
sions are suffering so much, that it is difficult to say which is suffering 
most, there, undeniably, is not one division rejoicing in the sunshine of 
extraordinary prosperity. The manufacturers, with greatly increased 
and improved machinery, and wages reduced to the lowest pittance 
which can keep the miserable creatures which tend their machines alive, 
should, from these causes, make large profits. Yet, such is not the case. 
Their profits are small; the prices they can obtain for their goods 
scarcely remunerating. <A large part of what they manufacture is done 
more because, having capital embarked in mills, an establishment to 
keep up, and a connexion in trade to maintain, they must keep manufac- 
turing, than on account of any profit they can hope to realise from 
their manufacture. About the condition of the merchants, we do not pro- 
fess to know more than others ; and shall only advert to the general under- 
standing, that they, too, are reaping inadequate gains, and suffering heavy 
losses ; in short, that they are in anything but a prosperous state. The ship- 
owners have long been complaining ; even more loudly than other classes ; 
and their complaints were, not without apparent reason, disregarded, as 
long as they kept building new ships to earry on the trade they pro- 
claimed so miserably unproductive. But of late there has been a 
decrease in the amount of tonnage employed in foreign trade ; and we 
are now disposed to believe their complaints of unproductive employ- 
ment, for some time back, too well founded. That their profits have 
been small since the peace of 1815, we never doubted. We only ascribed 
the unwonted loudness of their outcry to the rapid fall from the enor- 
mous profits the ship-owners were making before the peace, to the-same 
diminished, and steadily diminishing, profits realised by other classes. 
With the present state of that numerous division of the middle class, 
which consists of shopkeepers, we are better acquainted than with the 
condition of the manufacturers, merchants, and ship-owners ; and shall, 
therefore, dwell longer on the state of this class than we have done on 
the condition of the other classes of the middle ranks. Much of what 
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we have to say of them will probably be recognized by the other classes of 
the middle rank as applicable to their own condition. 

The numerous, and important class of shop-keepers, then, we scruple 
not to say, we know to be in a state of unexampled suffering. Their 
business is diminished ; their profits reduced ; and their losses, from bad 
debts and unsaleable stock, increased. Their prosperity depends on that 
of the other classes, as they are the mere instruments of exchange be- 
tween the manufacturers, merchants, ship-owners, and corn-growers, 
on the one hand, and the consumers, on the other. If the part of 
these classes suffer any diminution of trade ; if they manufacture less ; 
exchange with foreign countries less, or produce less than in times of 
prosperity ; the shop-keepers have less employment in their trade of 
distribution ; that is, a lesser quantity of goods to supply their custom- 
ers with, in exchange for money. And if the profits of the manufacturers, 
merchants, ship-owners, and corn-growers are diminished, especially 
when their expenses are not diminished in the same proportion, and 
their losses increased ; these classes, who, of course, are all consumers, 
and customers of the shop-keeper, as well as manufacturers, producers, 
&c., cannot take their wonted quantities of commodities from the shop- 
keepers. Farther, if the rents of the proprietors of lands, houses, and 
shops are reduced ; if the interest of the monied capitalist is lessened, 
these wealthy classes, on whom the higher class of shop-keepers and 
tradesmen chiefly depend, contract the extent of their orders ; or, going 
abroad, to economise and escape the heavy burdens and high prices of 
their own country, carry their custom to the shop-keepers of Paris or 
Brussels. Then, the far more numerous class of shop-keepers and 
tradesmen who depend for their livelihood on the expenditure of the 
working classes, and of each other, suffer by the depreciated state of 
the operatives, to an extent only surpassed by that of the poor opera- 
tives themselves. 

It must not be thought, that because both the upper ranks and the 
middle classes are suffering at the same time, that there 1s any approach 
to equality in their respective extents of suffering. By suffering we 
mean, at the present moment, pecuniary loss ; mental suffering in con- 
sequence of that loss, we shall advert to by and bye. The extent of the 
rich man’s suffering from the distress of the times is easily measured. 
His rents from lands, houses, or shops. is reduced perhaps 20, 30, or 40 
per cent. ; a heavy reduction no doubt ; but, if he is not burdened with 
debts, jointures, or provisions to yeunger children, he has a large and 
certain income still ; and, as has been already remarked, the reduction 
of the nominal amount of his income is partly compensated by the 
greater quantity of commodities that the present increased value of mo- 
ney, or fall in prices, enables him to purchase with the same sum which, 
before, could only purchase a lesser quantity. It is very different with 
the shop-keeper. If his business is reduced 20 or 80 per cent., (and it is 
often reduced more,) he seldom can reduce his expenses of business in 
the same proportion. If the diminution of business causes, as is often 
the case, an additional scramble for what still is to be had, keener com- 
petition, and a reduced rate of prices,—his gross profits on the business 
retained, are reduced to a rate compatible only with a greatly enlarged, 
instead of diminished amount of business. If, besides the operation of 
those causes, his losses from bad debts, and reduction in the value of his 
stock, are greater than usual, his gross profits are gone ; he loses annu- 
ally instead of gaining by his business ; carries it on merely in the hope 
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of better times, and from not knowing what else to turn himself to. 
That this is the actual state of a very large proportion of the shop- 
keepers of Great Britain and Ireland, at this moment, we do verily be- 
lieve. No shop-keeper whose capital and credit are not above suspicion, 
will admit this melancholy picture to represent his own case; but we 
appeal to all shop-keepers, whether they do not believe, from all that they 
have been able to observe of the state of trade in general, and of the 
concerns of individual traders, whether the picture be not too accurate 
a representation of the state of a large proportion of the individuals 
engaged in any business with which they happen to be acquainted. 

In every kind of trade which is not exposed to a monopoly, from its 
requiring uncommon skill, hereditary reputation, or a very large capital, 
but is open to a great many individuals, there are always, in ordinary 
times, a few making rich ; the far greater number merely keeping their 
position, making a moderate income, and spending it ; and a number, not 
an inconsiderable proportion of the whole, slowly or rapidly, as the case 
may be, going on the sure road to poverty and ruin. When evil times 
come, when business is diminished in amount, profits diminished in rate, 
stock depreciated in value, and bad debts are increased ; the consequences 
to the individuals in each of these three situations in trade, are obvious. 
Those who were making rich, find it difficult to make a livelihood : those 
who were merely maintaining themselves, even although they generally, 
after a certain length of experience of the calamity of the times, contract 
their expenditure, carry on their business at a steady loss: the progress 
of the previously losing class towards bankruptcy is increased in celerity. 
If the approach of bad times has been rapid ; if there has been a com- 
mercial crisis ; there will, in addition to the operation of the times on 
the three classes we have described, be an instantaneous sweeping away 
of numbers of the third and second, and even of a few of the first or 
gaining class. But if the approach of the commercial depression has 
been slow ; and more especially, if, not long before, there happened a 
commercial crisis which overthrew every tottering or unsubstantial 
trader, the destructive operation of bad times will be of the gradual kind 
we have described. Such is the operation of the distress of the country 
at this moment. 

If the pecuniary sufferings of the middle classes far exceed those of the 
upper ranks, the mental sufferings of the former exceed any feeling of 
the calamity of the times by the latter, in a still greater proportion. 
The aristocratic classes are brought up from their infancy amidst a eare- 
lessness of money, and a contempt for the vulgar notions of economy 
and pecuniary independence, that have no place among the middle class. 
The rich man often does not know the extent of his income, except from 
report ; draws upon his agent or steward, until admonished that he is 
anticipating too much of his future rents, orders his steward to raise 
money in any way he can; and when at last his debts press upon him 
with accumulated force, the family estate is put out to nurse, as the 
phrase is ; and the owner retires to some snug quarter, where he escapes 
his former expensive associates, and can, as he thinks, combine gaiety 
with economy ; or takes his family to the Continent, where his liberal 
allowance from his creditors will maintain them in as many luxuries as 
his whole rents could do here. This is the worst that can happen to an 
impoverished Aristocrat ; and it happens so often, that the disgrace is 
the part of the occurrence that is least felt. Sir John This, Lord T’other, 
the great Mr. B. of B, Hall, and many other neighbours, are in the same 
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predicament, and talk and write jocularly about it. Very differently 
does the poor shop-keeper or tradesmen feel, when compelled by diminu- 
tion of business, reduced rates of profits, and increased losses, to trench 
upon his limited capital for subsistence for a succession of years, with no 
prospect of better fortunes, and the certainty that, without a speedy re- 
vival of trade, his ruin must ensue. Very differently from the lofty 
ones does he feel when, at last, stern ruin approaches; when he be- 
comes afraid to see the door of his shop opened, or startles at the sound 
of his house-bell, lest the visitor be a tax-gatherer, a creditor whom he 
cannot pay, or a bailiff, instead of a customer or employer. He has 
been accustomed, from his youth, to regard prosperity in his occupation 
as the grand aim of his life; punctuality in the payment of his debts as 
the point of honour; and bankruptcy as the depth of disgrace. When 
reduced by the pressure of bad times to the state in which we have 
given it as our belief, a large proportion of the shop-keepers of this coun- 
try are at this moment, he cannot contract his expenditure to two-thirds 
of what it was, avoid the incurring of debts, and still live comfortably, 
although abridged of a few accustomed luxuries. Reduce his expendi- 
ture to some extent he may; but, in the case we have supposed, his 
whole income is gone, his capital diminished, and still constantly en- 
croached upon by his necessary maintenance. As his capital becomes 
more and more diminished, he feels as if the principle of vitality in him 
were lessened, as if what he is in the course of losing were part of him- 
self, as if that capital, which is making to itself wings and flying away, 
were, indeed, what the word would seem to signify, part of his substance. 
Full of evil as the present day is, the future is, in prospect, yet more 
gloomy. Every newspaper he takes up suggests, if his eye catch the 
list of sequestrations, the dreadful thought, that on some not distant 
day, his name may be written there. The horrors of his situation are 
such, that when ruin comes at last, it positively brings relief. The 
struggles of the poor wretch with the hidevus fiend which has haunted 
him are over, and his head sinks at night on his pillow, with a compo- 
sure which he has not known for many a day. 

« But,” says one, “ all this is very impressive, as it is meant to be ; 
but how do you make out that the condition of the middle ranks is de- 
teriorating ? Where is the evidence’of it? Dont we see the silk mer- 
cer, the grocer, the tailor, and all other classes of the middle ranks eat 
as well, drink as well, and dress as well, as vsual? Are not the excise 
duties, the sure test of the consumption of the middle classes, as pro- 
ductive as before, or nearly so? and does not the gazette show only 
about its accustomed number of bankruptcies?” All this is true, or not 
wide of the truth. The middle classes have not yet greatly diminished 
their expenses; the excise duties, although deficient, are not greatly 
below their usual amount ; the customs have even increased ; the ga- 
zette shews only its usual list of bankruptcies ; and the middle classes 
look almost as brisk as ever. Nevertheless, do we maintain that the ca- 
pital of the middle classes has decreased, and that a large proportion of 
them have been drawing their whole present subsistence out of that 
still decreasing capital. Already, we have shewn the cause of this dis- 
tressed state of the middle classes, viz., the greatly diminished sum which 
the upper classes, the working classes, and consequently the middle 
classes themselves have to expend on shop-keepers and tradesmen. That 
rents of both lands and houses, interest of money, and wages of labour, 
are reduced, no man will deny ; that those reductions must cause a 
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diminution of both the amount of business, and the rate of profit of the 
middle classes, appears equally undeniable ; that these deductions great- 
ly diminish the amount of business which the middle classes themselves 
(who never think of barter when money is scarce) do with each other, 
we think not less certain; and that the effect of all these causes, for 
above two years, upon the middle classes, must be such as we have de- 
clared it our conviction to be, we fear is a too necessary conclusion. 
How, then, are we to account for the small overt acts of that poverty, 
which, although he often comes as an armed man, we have represented 
as in these times coming on the Middle Classes as a thief in the night ? 
Nothing more easy. The terrible commercial storm of 1825-6, swept off, 
in its fell career, every commercial establishment not based upon actual 
capital ; and, at the same time, caused a horror of speculation that has 
since, in the main, had the most salutary effects. Few traders have been 
venturing much beyond their means ; and hazardous speculations have 
been wisely avoided. The catastrophe of 1826, has since been, and is yet 
too fresh in the recollection of all, to permit sane men incurring the 
danger of another such convulsion. What has, since that memorable 
lesson, been the evil to be dreaded, resembles consumption rather than 
apoplexy ; a gradual wasting away of a man’s “substance,” and not its 
sudden destruction. Hence the steady decrease of capital, for at least 
a few years back, unaccompanied with any remarkable increase of the 
bankrupt list. Then, as to the undiminished appearances of prosperity 
among the middle classes, so far as consumption of excised commodities 
goes, we account for them, by remarking, that the Customs and Excise 
duties fall principally upon those articles universally consumed, and 
which may be regarded as, in the ideas of the people of this country, the 
necessaries of life; viz., butter, coffee, corn, currants, hemp, molasses, pep- 
per, raisins, seeds, silk, rum, brandy, sugar, tallow, timber, tobacco, wines, 
wool, coals, (carried coastwise,) auctions, bricks and tiles, candles, (only 
lately repealed) glass, hops, licences, malt, paper, soap, whisky and other 
home-made spirits, starch, tea, &c., &c. It is evident, that while people 
maintain anything like their accustomed way of life, the duties on these 
articles, the most productive of the Excise and Customs, cannot be very 
materially diminished. It must be considered, too, that the diminution 
of the capital which we allege is going on, we do not with confidence 
date farther back than a few years ; ascribing its chief prevalence and 
greatest extent to the last two or three years, although there is reason 
to believe that the commencement of a diminution of capital may be 
traced up to Peel's Bill, if not upto the peace of 1815. Now, when 
evil times come, a man does not at once alter his rate of living very 
materially ; and least of all, that part of his expenditure which consists 
of his ordinary food and clothing, and the articles which we have enumer- 
ated as contributing mainly to the Customs and Excise. He flatters 
himself that the bad state of trade is only temporary ; “ things cannot 
be always in this way,” is his constant remark ; and he goes on maintain- 
ing the same business establishment and household expenditure on 
necessaries as before. To retrench, is often a difficult task ; always one 
reluctantly undertaken ; and seldom commenced in earnest, until a consi- 
derable time after the diminution of income. Wives and daughters are ge- 
rally strongly opposed to retrenchment, even when distinctly informed of 
its necessity; and it as often happens that the state of affairs is concealed 
from them. The incomes of most mercantile people are not easily ascer- 
tained, nor are the shop-keepers, &c. always willing to enter upon an in- 
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vestigation from which they apprehend no very pleasing result. There is 
nething, we apprehend, very improbable in the conjecture, that the 
diminution of capital which we have supposed to be going on among the 
middle classes has been in operation for two or three years, without 
having yet had time to produce much effect in diminishing the excised 
commodities consumed by these classes, or in increasing the number of 
tradesmen’s names in the Gazette. ‘The bulk of the Excise duties, it 
must be recollected, fall on the working classes, with whom retrenchment 
has for some years been scarcely practicable. They must consume ex- 
cised commodities to the same extent as before, or renounce every 
comfort. 

Yet the reduction of expenditure among the middle classes, there is 
reason to believe, has already begun. It may naturally be expected to 
commence, not with the supposed necessaries of life, on which the Ex- 
cise and Customhouse officers lay their odious hands, but in the number 
of entertainments given, Concerts attended, Theatres, Exhibitions, &c., 
&c.; in the number of law-suits ; in the number of fancy articles pur- 
chased ; in books, and music ; in pleasure excursions ; summer residen- 
ces; and many other things that will occur to any person as articles of 
expenditure not involving the necessaries of life, and the absence of which 
would not give the appearance of sinking in the world. And has not a re- 
duction of expenditure such as the above actually commenced? Are the 
same number of entertainments given, as were usual in prosperous times ? 
Ask the confectioners, fruiterers, and grocers of Edinburgh. The capi- 
tal of Scotland may surely be taken as no unfavourable criterion of other 
places. Are the concerts attended as usual? Ask the Professional So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, who have discontinued their concerts because they 
cannot realize the necessary expenses. Is the theatre attended as was 
its wont? Ask Mr. Murray; or read the Parliamentary evidence on 
the causes of the decay of the drama, and the numerous speculations on 
the same subject in the newspapers and periodicals. Are the exhibitions 
attended? Ask those who have attempted exhibitions of any kind. 
Are law-suits, those ebullitions of the haughty spirit of prosperity, as 
much indulged in as heretofore? Our lawyers are notoriously starving 
for want of their accustomed employment. Poor fellows! you may see 
them walking the boards of the Parliament House at Edinburgh, their 
naturally lively and independent spirit quite broken ; not daring to say a 
word against the powers that be, who have sheriffships, &c., to dispose of 
occasionally. Are books in the usual demand? Ask Mr. Murray, or Mr. 
Colburn, of London ; or any bookseller in the kingdom. Are summer ex- 
cursions, and summer residences, as much in fashion as before? Ask 
the poor Highland inn-keepers, or the shop-keepers at the watering places. 
In the answer to some of these questions, the cholera will be assigned 
as one reason for the undeniable and grievous diminution of accustomed 
dealings and gains. But we are convinced that the influence of cholera, 
short-lived at any rate, has been greatly over-estimated ; and are inclined 
to attribute even much of its ravages to the effects of that poverty, 
which has overspread the land. 

The diminution of capital, and the prevailing distress among one im. 
portant class of the middle ranks, is well known. We allude to the far- 
mers. But as we, eleven months ago, devoted a paper to their share of 
the National poverty, it is unnecessary to do more in this place than to 
request our readers to refer to our second number, where they will find, 
in the paper entitled “ Present State of Scottish Lairds and their Ten- 
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ants,’ a melancholy picture, the fidelity of which has been confessed, by 
the classes it represents. 

It may not be amiss, before concluding our list of presumptions against 
the present prosperity of the middle classes, to mention, that the last 
revenue accounts, besides a deficiency in the Excise duties, exhibited also 
a falling off, in the Post Office, in the receipt Stamps, and in various 
other items intimately connected with the extent of trade, and of con- 
sumption. 

There is yet another presumption in favour of the truth of our opin- 
ion, worth mentioning. To maintain the middle and other ranks of 
society in the style to which they have been accustomed, and enable 
them to bear the fearful load of taxation’ wrung from them in the most 
wasteful manner, with the many evils which monopolies and restrictions 
on trade occasion, it may readily be supposed that the full labour of all 
the industrious classes is required. Have they been all fully occupied 
for some years? Is it not the notorious fact, that since the Wellington 
administration was driven from office, the attention of all ranks has been 
turned to politics ; that commercial confidence has been weakened, and 
an unwillingness to part with money created? Can all this be, without 
proving in the highest degree injurious to trade? Impossible. 

At the risk of being very tedious, we have gone into the state of the 
middle classes at such length, because a knowledge of their condition 
is very difficult to be obtained ; much more so than that of the highest 
and lowest ranks ; and because we mean, in the sequel, to found a conelu- 
sion of no ordinary importance upon that condition of the middle classes 
which we have supposed. 

We have now to advert to the state of the Working Classes. If we dwell 
a comparatively short time on their condition, it is not because we take 
little interest in their wealor woe, Far from such indifference is our feeling. 
The evils which fall upon the wealthy*classes, we regard as nothing, com 
pared with those which aggravate the poor man’s lot. The bulk of a 
nation will always be poor. The poor, in fact,—meaning those who live by 
continual bodily toil, ave the nation; the other classes being only the 
exceptiens to the ordinary lot of humanity—that, by the sweat of 
his brow, man shall earn his food. Every legislative act should be con- 
sidered, by the truly patriotic and humane, chiefly in relation to its 
operation on the poor. “ Will it add to, or detract from their happi- 
ness?” should be the invariable question, which every legislator should 
ask himself, in the second place ; the first question being, “ Is the pro- 
posed act just or unjust?” The effect of a measure upon the condition 
of the rich is of comparatively trifling consequence. ‘There are hundreds 
of poor men for one rich man; and let it never be forgotten that the 
poor are men, and the rich no more. In this country, by the operation 
of foolish and wicked laws, wealth has been accumulated in large masses, 
while the poor have been ground tothe dust. One of the evils-of such a 
state of things, is its tendency to produce an aristocratic feeling, which 
descends almost to the bottom of the social scale, We are all apt to be 
more or less aristocratical on the one hand, and the slaves of aristocracy 
on the other. The happiness of a Lord, or a private gentleman, or even 
of a shopkeeper, tradesman, or farmer, is of far greater consequence.in 
the eyes of most people, than’ the happiness of a poor artisan. It is ngt 
so in the eye of God, “To Him who made man, all men are alike. We, are 
‘ever told, in the sacred book, that God is the Friend of the poor, and 
the avenger of their wrongs. We are told, that he heareth. their cry, but 
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vieweth the proud and lofty ones afar off. Let us, in this respect, en- 
deavour to approximate to the divine feeling ; and regard the happiness of 
the poor and the rich, as not of importance in proportion to their wealth 
or poverty, but as of equal value. Let the happiness of every human 
being be dear in our sight. 

In what state, then, are the labouring classes at this time? The ques- 
tion is surrounded by none of the difficulties which beset us in the case 
of the middle classes. Men of the middle class may, for years, live upon 
their capital ; be sinking steadily to poverty, and yet conceal their con- 
dition. But the poor man has little hoarded stock to resort to, and 
cannot conceal his wretched condition when his usual income ceases, 
or is diminished. There is no fact more generally admitted than that 
unusual and severe distress presses upon the working classes, both agri- 
cultural and manufacturing. One of the least satisfactory circum- 
stances attending the late speech from the throne, is its making no 
allusion to that distress which the whole members of the House of 
Commons seem to admit pervades the country at this moment. Mr. 
Cobbett, a few days ago, stated in the House of Commons, that ‘‘ in the 
district of Huddersfield, in Yorkshire, there are 40,000 persons, out of 
a population of 175,000, who have not more than from twopence to two- 
pence halfpenny per day to live on;” “ that this was the case through- 
out Yorkshire and Lancashire ;” and he “ read a paper, which had been 
generally circulated in Leicester, containing the particulars of five cases 
of workmen, whose average nett earnings did not amount to 4s. 6d. per 
week, although some of the unfortunate beings worked more than sixteen 
hours per day!” QOnthe state of the Irish peasantry little need be 
said. It is wretchedness itself. According to Mr. O’Connell, two shillings 
per week is the common earnings of the people in the South of Ireland. 
In Scotland, the condition of the people, although not so bad as that of 
many of their English and Irish brethren, is yet one of suffering. The 
wages of labour are reduced nearly to the starving pvint ; and poor 
miserable children are compelled, by their own wretched parents, to a 
degree of toil, the account of which, in the late voluminous Parliamen- 
tary Report on the Factory System, shocks every feeling of humanity. 
In point of actual present suffering, and permanent injury to the facul- 
ties, both physical and mental, the unfortunate young creatures in our 
manufactories may challenge the world. The Factory Report makes 
disclosures to which even Negro Slavery scarcely affords a parallel. 

Having now discussed the present state of the three great classes of 
society, we proceed to the next subject of inquiry; What is the present 
state of the Nation, as a community ? The answer is fearful. Loaded 
with a debt of such enormous magnitude, that payment of the principal 
has long been considered hopeless, and the regular discharge of the in- 
terest, a matter of some doubt and anxiety ; oppressed with an expen- 
diture on supernumerary generals, admirals, &c.; useless ambassadors, 
immensely overpaid ; pensioners, sinecurists, and functionaries of all 
kinds, whose services would be dearly purchased by an individual at tens 
of pounds for hundreds and thousands that they cost the country in sa- 
laries, to say nothing of the evil they do in return for their extravagant 
pay ; involved in quarrels with Portugal and Holland, with which we 
never should have had any thing to do, and which ought to be instantly 
dropt ; the West India islands almost in a state of revolt ; Ireland al- 
most in a state of civil war ; with a degree of distress prevailing among the 


people of the most alarming description ; with a House of hereditary 
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legislators of the most aristocratic character, having interests directly 
opposed to those of the people, and a power conferred by our matchless 
Constitution to nudlify every movement of the people and the people's 
répresentatives towards a better state of things ; with a House of Com- 
mbns, which, although called reformed, is still very much after the com- 
position of the old leaven, and in which there are not more than 130 de.. 
clared friends of those radical reforms, to which alone the people can look 
for relief; and with a ministry at the head of affairs, which, although it 
contain most able and estimable individuals, as a whole, does not seem equal 
to the crisis, and totally unprepared for leading on that encounter of the 
principles of Justice and Democracy with Injustice and Aristocracy ; 
which is as inevitable as the triumph of the side on which are found 
both might and right is certain to ensue. Such is the present state of the 
nation. Such is the result of Tory misrule. Such is the natural fruit 
of those institutions, which a still powerful faction ascribe “ to the wis- 
dom of our ancestors,” and maintain ought to be held sacred from the 
touch of radical reformers ; of those institutions which the antagonist 
faction, now they are in power, plead should be subjected to only par- 
tial and gradual reform ! 

One of the most appalling circumstances of our condition is our debt. 
The nation is in debt the enormous sum of £800,000,000. And this 
is not the sort of debt which occurs when one man of skill and industry 
borrows the money of another man, to use it in trade for a time, and 
then restore it; or to purchase or create a capital with it, ef a diffe- 
rent sort, in which the money is to be sunk for ever. In these cases, 
the sum lent remains in existence, either in its own form of a move. 
able capital, or in the form of lands, buildings, machinery, or goods. 
But the £800,000,000 which the nation owes are sunk intoa gulf—gone 
for ever ; expended on “ just and necessary wars,’ overgrown salaries, 
pensions, and sinecures. The money has been blown into the air, to the 
sound of “ The Downfall of Paris,” ‘“ God save Great George, our 
King,” and other loyal and patriotic tunes; and has not left a wreck, 
nor even the half-burnt paper of a cartridge, behind. The interest of 
this debt amounts to nearly thirty millions; and the expenses of our 
government are twenty millions more. To meet these two sums, nearly 
fifty millions are taken from the people. And how is this sum taken? From 
the rents of lands? The landlords have often said so, and claimed the 
Corn Laws as a “ protection from the foreign grower,” necessary to 
enable them to pay the large share of taxation which falls on them. 
They have called themselves “ The class which pays the Taxes.” So far 
is that from being the case, however, that the share which they pay is com- 
paratively trifling. Why, the whole rental of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, does not amount to fifty millions ; and the rents have much to 
pay besides a share of the taxes. They have to maintain the proprietors 
and their families, pay heavy poor’s rates and other local burdens ; also 
jointures and provisions to brothers and sisters. Moreover, the rents 
have to pay, in very many cases, large sums of interest of mortgages, not 
incurred on account of money borrowed to expend on improvements, but to 
be spent like the National Debt—to be consumed, leaving nothing behind. 
The landholders pay the taxes, forsooth! Had the chief part of the 
burden of taxation fallen upon them, the burden would have been a 
lighter one. It was they that voted away the money ; it was they that 
laid on the taxes ; and they took care that the burden should chiefly fall 
on other shoulders than their own, viz., these of the middle and the 
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working classes, upon which two classes the sums raised by means of 
the Excise, Customs, Stamps, Post Office, and even the Assessed Taxes, 
chiefly fall. 

If the national burdens are grievous in amount, and most unequal in 
their pressure on the rich and the poorer classes, the indirect manner in 
which most of the taxes are levied adds additional weight to the already 
sufficiently oppressive load. The person who consumes the taxed article 
pays, in addition to the article’s natural price, not the tax merely, but also 
the same number of per centages upon it, according to the number of hands 
the article passes through, as upon the original cost of it to the person 
who paid the tax. 

In the catalogue of the national grievances, the corn tax must not be 
overlooked. It has the remarkable property of being not a tax for the sake 
of revenue, but for the purpose of raising the rents of the landholders, 
This atrocious tax costs the people, it is calculated, about nineteen mil- 
lions annually ; while it is supposed not to benefit the landholders to 
more than the extent of five millions. But it is difficult to calculate how 
much injury to the nation the corn tax causes. This country possesses 
advantages for manufactures and commerce which no other nation can 
approximate. Our capital, our coal, our machinery, our skilful and in. 
dustrious artisans, our intelligent and enterprising merchants and ship- 
owners, are admirably adapted to make Britain the wealthy emporium 
of the world ; and our insular situation protects us from the necessity of 
any interference with the quarrels of the Continent. Our powerful navy 
yields us complete protection, and enables us to dispense with an army, 
except for the purpose of keeping, in forced subjection to bad laws, a 
suffering and indignant people. All we want is bread. The foreigner 
has it in abundance, and is anxious to exchange it for our manufactures. 
But the landholders, those who make the laws for this manufacturing and 
commercial nation, step in, and say to our artisans, ‘‘ You shall not 
exchange with foreigners the works of your hands ; you must buy your 
food of us. We cannot supply you except at a far higher rate than the 
foreigner’s charge, it is true ; nor can we, like him, purchase from you in 
return the large quantity of goods which you are able and anxious to 
manufacture. There is no denying the hardship of your case ; but we 
must be protected from the foreign grower, although at your expense, 
otherwise our rents will fall.” How long will this oppression be endured ! 
Verily, our landholders are like the rich men we read of in the sacred 
Scriptures ; they lay heavy burdens on the poor, while they themselves 
scarcely touch them with the tip of their finger. 

It would be tedious to do more than allude to the East India and 
China monopoly, by which, along with the tax, our tea is made to cost 
us more than double its natural price; and the West India mono- 
poly, which, besides making us abettors of negro slavery, raises the 
price of our sugar. These monopolies, and that of the Bank of England, 
we must, on this occasion, content ourselves with simply mentioning in 
the list of grievances. When we call the whole to mind, the immense sum 
taken from the people in taxes, the additional sum paid in consequence of 
the indirect mode of levying them, the effects of corn laws, of monopo- 
lies, of tithes, of local assessments ; and, to crown the whole, the unequal 
pressure of the Excise duties, the bread tax, &c., upon the poor man and 
the rich,—the existence of great distress among the poorer classes, can 
excite no surprise.—We] proceed to inquire into the present state of 
political feeling among the middle and lower classes of the community, 
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In times of prosperity, men are apt to give little attention to the sys. 
tem of government under which they live. If they are pillaged only 
under form of law, and their personal liberty be not interfered with, 
they are seldom disposed to question the acts of those in authority. 
They may be both heavily and unequally taxed ; but if the amount taken 
from them be concealed by indirect taxation, few murmurs will be heard, 
It is otherwise when distress comes on. The sum abstracted from a 
man’s earnings, and the restrictions on the freedom of trade, then be- 
come objects of keen regard ; and if injustice be detected, a watchful 
eye is directed to the proceedings of that government by whose autho- 
rity the injustice is maintained. Such an eye is now turned by the peo- 
ple to the proceedings of the Reformed Parliament and Earl Grey’s ad- 
ministration. Every indication of the feeling of Ministers and the Par- 
liament for the distress of the people is narrowly scrutinized. ‘The mi- 
nisterial organs of the press are read with eager attention. Not asingle 
political article in the Edinburgh Review, not even a paragraph in the 
Times or the Globe, but is the subject of universal and anxious comment. 
There will not be a motion respecting any important measure in Par- 
liament that will not be as keenly discussed by the people as by either 
House. Indifference, on the part of the people, to the conduct of their 
rulers, need not be hoped for. If the Ministry and the House of Com- 
mons show a sympathy with the sufferings of the people, and set ear- 
nestly about the redress of their grievances, all will be well. The 
people will endure the evils of their lot in patience, however great the 
pressure of calamity may be. But, if no sympathy with the national 
distress be shewn, the consequences may be terrible, Much has been 
hoped from the Reformed Parliament and Reforming Ministry—perhaps 
more than can be performed. If little be done, and that little with 
evident reluctance, great will be the people’s disappointment. If that 
best security for the good behaviour of the present or any future Par- 
liament, short Parliaments, be not granted; if the ballot, in favour of 
which the working classes are unanimous, and the middle classes very 
nearly so, be refused ; if those odious monopolies, which were so elo- 
quently opposed by the men now in power, be retained ; above all, if 
taxation be not reduced, and sinecures wholly abolished, there need be no 
expectation of quiet, nor of commercial prosperity in this country. One 
of two things will assuredly happen. Either the middle classes and the 
working elasses will combine in Political Unions, to cause their voice to 
be heard by the Legislature, in a potential mood ; or the working classes, 
on whom the iron hand of poverty presses with the greatest force, will, 
in a moment of frenzy, caused by some deeply-felt wrong, break out 
into acts of outrage against their employers, whom, on account of their 
apathy, they may suppose to be in league with those who have given them 
insult for redress. Either event would be productive of much evil. The 
Unions have been long quiescent ; and we speak from knowledge when 
we declare that, if the Ministry and the Reformed House of Commons 
be true to the popular cause, the Political Unions will never be aroused 
from their present state of expectant repose, unless to lend their power- 
ful aid to that House of Commons and Ministry, in an encounter with 
the House of Hereditary Law-makers, if their aid be required against so 
weak a foe ; or to carry triumphantly back into power, a Ministry 
whose devotion to the cause of the people may have a second time 
deprived them of office. Such a duty the Unions would perform with 
right good will. But if the Unions should be called into activity 
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against Ministers and the House of Commons, the least evil that 
would ensue, would be a system of agitation, producing a feverish irrita- 
tion of the public mind, totally incompatible with the prosperity of the 
country. Should the agitation be continued for many months, commercial 
distress, general and severe, would be the certain consequence. Work- 
men, whom their masters had no longer capital to employ, would be 
discharged ; and, rendered desperate by want, they would resort to out- 
rage, no longer thinking of seeking redress of grievances by constitu- 
tional means. If the middle classes, instead of joining the lower at 
such a crisis, and heading a popular movement, should stand aloof in a 
state of uncertainty and trepidation, they would be regarded as enemies 
by the starving operatives, and lose all influence over them. We should 
have a renewal of the Swing fires ; machine breaking ; and perhaps, out- 
rages upon even a larger scale than has been known to former times. The 
funds, and our whole extensive system of.credit, might be in one instant 
blown into the air. We shall not pursue the fearful subject farther. 
Such a state of things, we rejoice to think, has very little chance of hap- 
pening ; for it could only result from the working classes being driven, 
by the pressure of absolute want, acting upon an intense feeling of op- 
pression, to rise in a disorderly manner, and without the direction of those 
immediately above them, against that society which, by its foolish and 
wicked institutions, had mainly contributed to their misery ; or from 
the middle classes deserting the lower, after co-operating with them for 
a certain time, instead of remaining united to them, giving the movement 
a good direction, and maintaining order. Neither such a separate rising, 
nor such a desertion, are likely to happen. We have much confidence in 
the working classes. Their conduct, throughout the Referm Struggle, 
was alike honourable to their good sense and good feeling towards those 
placed above them. But the possibility of such evils ought to be a sub- 
ject of grave consideration to our rulers. ‘The distressed state of the 
People is well known to them. Let them take care how they add the 
rage of disappointment, and the sting of insult, to sufferings which al- 
ready have approached the utmost limit of human endurance, 





BRITANNIA COME OF AGE! 
A NEW SONG. 
Inscribed to the Awkward Squad of the Rejected, at the Election of the 


First Reformed Parliament. 


** No one can read Sir Robert Peel’s Speech, without knowing that it expresses the feelings of a 
great party in this country, which ought to be represented in Parliament!" GLoBe NEWSPAPER, 


When school-days were o'er, 

And Lord Borough no more 
Could keep me under lock and key, 

I told the Tory crew, 

As they flock’d round to woo, 
That none of*’em would do for me—for me— 
That none of ’em would do for me. 

The first of the breed 

Was a big-wig indeed— 
Great bug-bear of Chan-ce-ry. 

I sent him with a bug, 

And a flea in his /ug, 
Since he would never do for me—for me— 
Since he would never do for me. 

















Britannia Come of Age. 


Next came Weather-all, 

With his shirt and his small- 
Clothes, an outrage on de-cen. cy ; 

Him too I sent a scudding, 

For a crazy old jack-pudding, 
And one who'd never do for me—for me— 
And one who'd never do for me. 


Then young Master Praed, 
‘ For the Muse who was made, 
Though he fain would affect the M. P., 
Let him go se faire valoir 
In some Tory blue boudoir, 
As he will never do for me—for me— 
No—he will never do for me. 





Right honourable joker, 
Mr John Wilson Croker ! 

It pains me your forlorn plight to see. 
Sure you're not the self-same spark 
That so maul’d Mrs. Clarke ! 

Ah now you'll never do for me—for me— 

Henceforth you'll never do for me. 


Superb Sir Hal Hardinge ! 

Not a soul cares a farthing 
For your spurs and your K.C. B. 

You may takea quiet walk home 

With the Murray and the Malcolm— 
Or old Nicholas may take all three—all three— 
Old Nicholas may take all three. 


Lord Henley to paint 

As a first-water saint, 
His once wine-co-bibbers agree : 

Being politically mute 

About Eden’s lawless fruit— 
So my Lord will never do for me—for me— 
My Lord will never do for me. 


Who'd waste thought or song 

On the pale virgin throng, 
BrPrrs. aie or D’]****** P 

The poor rejected rips, 

Colonel Sibthorp, first of whips, 
To Jericho may drive for me—for me— 
To Jericho may drive for me. 

Having now run my rigs 

On the Tories—the Whigs 
Themselves in the next squad may see, 

I shall jilt ‘em in a jiffy 

If they blood-tinge the Liffy— 
For then they'll never do for me—for me— 
Oh then they'll never do for me ! 
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INTERCEPTED LETTERS.—A more curious epistle than any which figures in 
Tommy Moore’s Twopenny Post-bag, has lately embellished the columns of the 
Times. A letter purporting to be the production of the Rev. Jacob Brooke Moun- 
tain, son to the late Bishop of Quebec, and High Priest of the Lilliput of Toryism 
in the County of Herts. The Rev. gentleman who, for the last fifteen years, has been 
noted in the neighbourhood of Hemel Hempstead as man Friday to the Honourable 
Richard Ryder, and for affixing to his smallest note of invitation a seal bearing the 
device of ‘ Church and State,” illustrating a Bible and Crown, of the dimensions of 
those over Rivington’s shop,—has indited to a brother Tory on the opposite side of 
the County, a very amusing sketch of the imbecility of his party,—the amplitude of 
their pecuniary, and paucity of their intellectual resources. He boasts that his friend 
Ryder has given several dinners “to sooth the trades people ;” and promises to go 
about collecting subscriptions to repay the expenses of Lord Grimston’s return, so far 
as may be consistent with his own dignity. Some years ago, the Rey. Jacob Brooke 
Mountain used to hazard the dignity thus highly prized, by causing his duties as 
Vicar to be performed by deputy on the Sabbath day, in order that, in his capacity 
copartite of County Magistrate, he might be at liberty to head a crusade against the 
alehouses of Hemel Hempstead, which waged successful war against his eloquence. 
During the very time of divine service the future Prelate would steal out of church, 
andj busy himself in collaring tipplers and vagrants, and consigning them to the 
parochial cage! His next labour of love in the cause of ‘* Church and State,” was 
by putting forth unreadable Jeremiads against Catholic Emancipation :—his last, is 
before us! Oh! fie, Jacob! ‘Call you this backing your friends?” Rely on it 
there is no further chance of “ your friend Ryder’? being heard of, (like Patrick 
Heming in the ballad)— 


** on the MounraIN, 
Gold and silver to be counting !” 


THE New EraA.—From time immemorial, certain ages or epochs have been 
named after certain characteristic metals; as the “ Age of Gold,” the “ Age of 
Iron ;” and we have ourselves been tempted to designate the reign of George LV. 
as the “ Age of Or Moulu.”” But to the eye of the moralist, nothing is more amus- 
ing or instructive than the breaking up of one of these definite and characteristic 
stages of the world’s existence. The decademe of the Age of Chivalry produced 
“Don Quixote,”—the decay of Monachism, ** Pantagruel.” Will no new Cer- 
vantes—no new Rabelais, arise and celebrate the disuetude of dandyism—the fall 
of fashion? We have heard it asserted that ‘* P-_———” was ifitended as a satire ; 
but connecting the axioms of the work with the manners and habits of the author, 
we cannot imagine that he devotes himse]f to leading a life of irony, by way of ex- 
tinguishing, by exaggeration, the fopperies of modern society. The satirist of. the 
Age of Corruption is still to arise ; or if already in incipient existence, we could 
heartily wish that he may have witnessed the anomalous exhibition in the House of 
Lords, on the opening of Parliament; where the tail of the old order of things con- 
nected itself with the head of the new, to form the symbol of eternal Time! We cannot 
imagine a more striking and instructive picture, than the aged King, bowed down by 
the weight of years, and of his diamond crown,—his velvet, ermine, and unicorn,—sup- 
ported on one side by the impassive Chancellor, on the other by the courtly Premier, 
(the lion and the unicorn of the regal escutcheon,) and brought forward to confront, 
in all the feebleness of infirmity, the daring energies of the representatives of the 
mighty nation delegated to his guardianship! The very chamber itself exhibits the 
discrepancies of a great moral transition. Its obsolete proportions and venerable 
tapestry, assimilate ill with the gaudy modern throne and benches ; and it might be 
held as an impersonation of the new times and the old, to turn from the regal dais, 
with its robes of state, its gold and silver sticks, the woolsack and its wigs, the 
aristocracy and its robing of scarlet, to the assemblage behind the bar—the “ Com- 
mons’ House,” in their every-day attire, but with no every-day energy of mental 
vigour to distinguish them from the common herd, whether patrician or plebeian. 
Of such a meeting, Lear might indeed have said that “ one of us is sophisticated ;” 
and to have witnessed it, apprehended the full force of the contrast, and moralized 
upon the lesson and its results, is a considerable source of triumph to those whose 
hopes are centred in the regeneration of the human race. One article of the speech 
from the throne produced an unprecedented effect upon the house. On his Majesty's 
allusion to the views of Government on the subject of Church Reform, a sudden 
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cloud was observed to arise at the upper end of the chamber, which, on inspection, 
proved to be the wig-powder, set in motion by the sudden vibration of the Right 
Reverend heads appertaining to the bench of Bishops. 

City or THE DEAD.—A new cemetery of considerable extent, on the plan of the 
celebrated Cimetiere du Pere La Chaise, has just been consecrated in one of the most 
picturesque and secluded spots in the neighbourhood of London. It is surprising 
that an institution so intimately connected with the decencies and tendernesses of life, 
should have been so long neglected. The parochial burial grounds of the metropolis 
are of the most wretched and repellent description ; and nothing has been more no- 
ticed by foreigners than the deficiency of a metropolitan cemetery to unite, in a com- 
mon shrine, those great national names which pride or prejudice excludes from the 
immaculate precincts of St. Paul’s or the Abbey. Sterne, for instance, lies unhon- 
oured in the corner of an obscure burial ground in the Bayswater Road,—Mrs. 
Siddons in the cemetery of a Chapel of Ease at Paddington,—Hazlitt in the church- 
yard of St. Anne’s, Soho. Henceforward, the mortal remains of the immortal will 
be so deposited, that future generations may gratify themselves by a pilgrimage to the 
spot ; while the plantations and gardens that intersect this new City of the Dead, will 
tend to dispel all gloomy associations ; and impart a mournful attraction to the ca- 
tacombs, and family Mausolea now constructing at Kinsal Green. The “cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise is supposed to be more visited by travellers than almost any public 
monument of the French metropolis. 

EXTRACT FROM THE MORNING Post OF 2lst FEB. 1843.—Never, perhaps, at 
any time of our history, has court intrigue been so severe or so craftily conducted, as 
at the present epoch. The decision of the House of Commons upon the Bill sent 
thither by the Upper House, for legitimating the birth of the Fitzjordan family, is 
altogether incalculable ; and so nearly badanced is the strength of the rival: factions, 
that to this hour each trembles for the result. To the nation and to ourselves, how- 
ever, the struggle is of little moment ; for it is perfectly evident, whichever party suc- 
ceeds, that the people will be the gainers. The present contest, in the estimation of 
every man whose eyes are not blinded by party infatuation, has materially accelerat- 
ed the approach of that glorious day, the advent of which every well-wisher of his 
country unceasingly prays to behold ; and we trust that before this day twelve-months, 
our columns, instead of being polluted by the details of dirty trickery and knavish 
rapacity, nublushingly avowed by a fast-fading Aristocracy, will be occupied in dis- 
cussing the qualifications of some individual who may be chosen to fill the Presiden. 
tial chair of the BririsH REPUBLIC! We invite the particular attention of our 
readers to the speech of Lord Lyndhurst in the House of Peers last night, wherein he 
demonstrates that the salvation of the country depends solely upon the immediate in- 
stitution of a Republic ; it is one of the most masterly efforts of oratory ever heard 
withia the walls of Parliament, and was ably supported by the luminous observa- 
tions of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

We cannot do better than exhort our easily excited countrymen of the north to be 
cautious and chary of those political charlatans who call themselves the true friends 
of the people. The inflammatory address of the poor infuriated creature Sadler to 
the Macclesfield mob, in which he urges them to the immediate use of arms as the 
best means of securing the great national blessing of a republic, must be as disgust- 
ing to all good and reflecting men, as it must necessarily tend to retard the measure. 
The opinions of such a man as Michael Sadler are not worth the breath which ut- 
ters them, were it not for the known support which a certain ‘ noble’ duke affords 
to this babbler. His Grace of Newcastle may be willing enough to figure away as 
CiT1zEN CLINTON ; but he may take our word for it, he will never reach the Presi- 
dential Seat ! 

FRoM THE STANDARD OF Makcu I, 1843.—Nothing definitively has yet taken 
place relative to the appointment of a successor to the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The preferment, we know from official information, has been offered to more than 
one Reverend Gentleman of the Wesleyan church ; but in each instance civilly de- 
clined, without naming any specific reason for the refusal. It must be quite clear, 
however, that the miserable pittance attached to the appointment is the great obsta- 
cle in finding a successor. From the pious habits and lowly living of Bishop Px11- 
PoTTS, no individuab could be better qualified to undertake the responsible offices of 
the PRIMATE, but this, unhappily, is impossible, by reason of the act passed some 
sessions ago, which interdicts translations. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue first reformed Parliament met 
on Tuesday the 29th of January. The 
business in the House of Lords, in 
which the attendance of the Peers was 
small, was confined to reading the Com. 
mission for the opening of Parliament ; 
the Lord Chancellor taking the oppor- 
tunity to announce that his Majesty 
would, as soon as the Members of both 
Houses were sworn, declare in person 
the cause of his calling together the 
Parliament. In the House of Com- 
mons, between three and four hundred 
Members were present, an unusually 
large number at the opening of Par- 
liament. The House immediately 
proceeded to the election of a Speaker. 


Mr Hume commenced the business of 


the day in a long and able speech, and 
moved that Mr Littleton, the Member 
for Staffordshire, a gentleman in every 
way well qualified for the oftice, be 
elected. ‘The motion was seconded by 
Mr O'Connell, and supported by Mr 
Cobbett, in a powerful and effective 
speech ; but being opposed by Ministers 
and the Tory party in the House, it was 
lost by two hundred and forty-one to 
thirty-one. Lord Morpeth proposed 
the re-election of Mr Manners Sutton, 
the former Speaker, although he had 


retired from the office at the close of 


the last Session of the former Parlia- 
ment, on a pension of £4000, on the 
account of bad health. Lord Morpeth’s 
motion was seconded by Sir Francis 
Burdett, and, after a debate which 
lasted upwards of three hours, it was 
carried without a division. 

. The support given by Ministers to 
Mr Manners, Sutton has bad a great 
effect,in.creating a. suspicion through- 
Oub de Govntny,, that they. are anxious 
to coalesce with the Tories, in order 
to secure such a majority in Par- 
liament as will enable them to resist 
the effectual reformation, now so loudly 
called for, of the numerous abuses 
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in Church and State, and those 
measures which the independent Mem- 
bers of the new Parliament, with the 
great majority of the people, con- 
sider indispensable, to perfect the 
working of the Reform Act. The 
re-election of Mr Manners Sutton was 
ostensibly supported by Ministers almost 
entirely on account of his great expe- 
rience, and his eminent qualifications 
for the office ; and if they spoke as they 
thought, they must consider it nearly 
impossible to have the affice adequately 
filled by any other person. They must, 
therefore, pray that his health and life 
may be continued during all the period 
that they remain in office, at least ; for 
they must suppose that his death or 
incapacity would place the House in the 
most deplorable predicament. It has 
been felt by the country as little short 
of an insult, that, in the first freely 
elected House of Commons, a person 
should be appointed to preside, who 
exerted all his influence to prevent the 
success of the Reform Bill, and who, 
as well as his family and connections, 
has long wallowed in wealth wrung by 
every species of device from an impove- 
rished people. The best defence which 
the Ministerial organs of the press have 
been able to devise, is that, by appointing 
Mr Manners Sutton to the Speaker- 
ship, they thereby rid themselves of the 
opposition of a Member who might 
otherwise have given them much trouble 
in a House led by so inefficient a debater 
as Lord Althorp. It will require, how- 
ever, much exertion on the part of 
Ministers to recover the shock which 
their popularity has sustained, by their 
lirst. step in the Reformed Parliament. 
The period between the 29th Janu- 
ary and Sth February was spent in 
swearlug m. the “Members of both 
Houses ; the appointment of Speaker 
having been graciously approved of by 
his Majesty on the 3lst January. On 
Tuesday the 5th February, Parliament 
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was opened by the King in person. An 
expectation, which was pretty generally 
entertained, that a great change would 
be made in the style and matter of the 
Speech from the Throne, and that it 
would on the present occasion resemble, 
in some small degree, the able messages 
which the President of the United States 
is accustqmed to deliver annually to 
Congress,was disappointed. The Speech 
partook of the vagueness and inanity to 
which we have been long accustomed in 
such documents. After an allusion to 
the unsettled state of affairs in Belgium 
and Portugal, from which no informa- 
tion as to the intentions of Ministry on 
the Belgian and Portuguese questions 
could be learned, it was remarked, that 
the near expiry of the Charters of the 
Bank of England and East India Com- 
pany, would require an early revision 
of these establishments. It was then 
announced that the attention of Parlia- 
ment would soon be directed to the state 
of the Church, more particularly a 

regards its temporalities and the mainte- 
nance of the clergy. The complaints 
which have arisen trom the collection of 
Tithes, it was said, required a change of 
system, and it was suggested that it 
would be proper for Parliament to con- 
sider what remedies might be applied 
for the correction of acknowledged 
abuses, and whether the revenues of the 
Church might not admit of more equi- 
table and judicious disposition. In 
Ireland, a commutation of Tithes and 
the reformation of the Church, were 
recommended to attention ; and it was 
remarked that, although the i¢stablished 
Church of Ireland is by law permanently 
united with that of England, the pecu- 
liarity of its circumstances would 
require a separate consideration. The 
conclusion of the Speech was, however, 
its most remarkable portion. It caused 
a great sensation throughout the United 
Kingdom, and particularly in Ireland. 
After pointing out the insubordina- 
tion and violence, which were said 
to have arisen in the latter country to 
the most fearful height, his Majesty 
proceeded,—* I feel confident that to 
your loyalty and patriotism I shall not 
resort in vain for assistance, in these 
afflicting circumstances, and that you 
will be ready to adopt such measures of 
salutary precaution, and to intrust to 
me such additional powers as may be 
found necessary for controlling and pun- 
ishing the disturbers of the public peace, 
and strengthening the legislative union 


between the two countries, which, with 
your support, and under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, I am determined to 
maintain, by all the means in my power, 
as indissolubly connected with the peace, 
security, and welfare of my dominions.” 
His Majesty read the Speech in a very 
loud and distinet voice, and delivered 
the last passages with marked emphasis. 

The Speech was far from giving satis- 
faction to any party, except the thick 
and thin supporters of Ministers. Al- 
though measures were intended to be 
resorted to for the coercion of Ireland, 
it was surely unnecessary to allude to 
them in the King’s Speech, and thus 
irritate and offend the Irish before the 
Ministry had an opportunity of develop- 
ing those measures intended for their 
relief, which might have reconciled them, 
in some degree, to the demand, on the 
part of Ministry, of powers of coercion 
beyond the law. The total absence of 
all allusion to the distressed state of the 
country—to any intention of revising 
our system of taxation, which has of late 
years been clearly proved to bear with 
undue pressure on the middle and lower 
classes—and to West India Slavery, was 
productive of much disappointment. In 
the House of Lords, the address to his 
Majesty was moved by the Marquis of 
Conyngham, and seconded by Lord 
Kinnaird, in a maiden speech. The 
Earl of Aberdeen, in a long and de- 
sultory harangue, attacked the foreign 
policy of Ministers, particularly their 
conduct on the Belgian and Portuguese 
questions, and was ably and satisfactorily 
answered by Earl Grey. The Duke of 
Wellington followed up the attack of 
the Earl of Aberdeen on the foreign 
policy of the Ministry, and denied the 
charge, which had been pretty broadly 
insinuated by Earl Grey, that the King 
of Holland had been encouraged in his 
obstinacy by the counsels of the Tory 
party. The Duke also touched on the 
question of Church Reform, and the 
state of Ireland. After a few remarks 
from the Earl of Roden on the latter 
topic, and of the necessity of keeping up 
the connection between the English and 
Irish Churches, the address was carried 
without a division. 

In the House of Commons the motion 
on the address gave occasion to one of 
the most remarkable debates which was 
ever heard within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, and which was continued with 
great eloquence and talent tor four days ; 
a circumstance, we believe, without 
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parallel on motions for an address in 
answer to the Speech from the Throne. 
The debate was opened by the Earl of 
Ormelie, the successful candidate against 
Sir George Murray, for Perthshire. 
In the course of his speech the noble 
Lord spoke at some length on the dis- 
astrous state of Ireland, which he attri- 
buted to misgovernment and agitation ; 
and he alluded very pointedly to the 
proceedings of Mr O'Connell and the 
other repealers. The motion was se- 
conded by Mr Marshall, one of the 
members for Leeds. The allusion to 
the state of Ireland, and to the Repeal 
of the Union, in the King’s Speech and 
the address, naturally called up Mr 
O'Connell, who, in a speech which in- 
creased the reputation even of his well 
known talents and eloquence, detailed 
at great length the numerous evils his 
countrymen had so long suffered, and 
eoncluded with moving, that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to take into consideration 
the address of his Majesty. In the 
course of his speech he triumphantly 
defended himself against the attacks of 
the Karl of Ormelie, and gave his Lord- 
ship some sound advice, which we trust 
will not be lost on him in his future 
Parliamentary career. The amendment 
was merely seconded by Mr Cobbett. 
Mr Stanley attempted to answer the 
arguments, and to refute the statements 
in point of fact, brought forward by Mr 
O’Connell, but failed in the attempt. 
Mr Roebuck asserted that the conduct 
of the Government tended to raise a civil 
war in Ireland ; and attacked, with irre- 
sistible force, the dilatory and evasive 
proceedings of Ministry in regard to the 
taxes on knowledge. After a disjointed 
and unconnected harangue from Lord 
Althorp, and speeches from Mr Grattan 
and two or three other Members, the 
first day’s proceedings were adjourned. 
It will not be expected that, in the 
limits necessarily assigned us, we can 
notice any considerable number of the 
speeches delivered during this remarkable 
debate. From the present agitation in 
Ireland of the Repeal of the Union, 
and the disturbed state of that country, 
the debate was almost entirely confined 
to Irish affairs. Neither Mr O'Connell, 
however, nor any other of the Repealers, 
though taunted by the Whigs, would 
enter fairly into the discussion of the 
question of Repeal. Mr E. L. Bulwer 
commenced the debate the second day, 
and ably opposed the coercive system 


towards Ireland. His remarks on Mr 
Stanley’s declaration with regard to the 
finality of the Reform Bill, led to an 
explanation from that gentleman, from 
which we infer that he really does con- 
sider it a final measure in so far as 
relates to the representation of the 
people. Mr Tennyson, after advocating 
the necessity of the vote by Ballot, and 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, 
moved an amendment to the part of the 
address regarding Ireland, to the effect 
that if, under the circumstances which 
might be disclosed to them, they should 
be induced to intrust his Majesty with 
addiuonal powers, they should accom- 
pany that acquiescence by a diligent 
investigation into the causes of discon- 
tent in Ireland, with a view to the 
application of prompt and effectual 
remedies ; and that, although it was 
their duty to receive the petitions of the 
people of Ireland with regard to the 
legislative union, and to leave themselves 
free to consider that subject, yet they 
would support his Majesty in maintain- 
ing that union against all lawless attempts 
to deleat it. Mr Macauley spoke at 
great length on the question of the 
Repeal of the Union ; and shewed, from 
the evidence of history and by irresistible 
arguments, that it was impossible that 
Ireland could continue with a distinct 
legislature from England, for any con- 
siderable length of time, without leading 
to a separation of the countries. Mr 
Shiel. spol:e with his usual eloquence, 
but avoided discussing the question of 
Repeal, and, consequently, did not 
answer the arguments of Mr Macauley. 
Mr Charles Grant, whose opinions on 
Irish questions are valuable from the 
intimate knowledge he possesses of 
Ireland, addressed the House in a long 
and able speech, and supported the 
immediete granting of more extensive 
powers to Ministers. After hearing 
Mr D. W. Harvey, Lord John Russel, 
Mr Ewart, Mr Barron, and Sir Robert 
Inglis, who considered the proposed 
interference with the Church as a 
spoliation which would speedily lead to 
its ruin, ‘the House adjourned. 

Mr Hume opened the debate the third 
day. He complained that no speech 
from the throne had ever touched so 
lightly on the general interests of the 
country. He hoped that Ministers 
would state their intentions with regard 
to the burdens which peculiarly affected 
the middle classes; and after going 
through the various topics in the speech, 
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concluded by detending the conduct of 
Mr O'Connell, and declaring his inten- 
tion of supporting Mr Tennyson's 
amendment. Major Beauclerk pursued 
the same course of observation as Mr 
Hume. Mr Cobbett compared the state 
of Ireland with that of the American 
colonies when they rebelled, and read 
several passages from their Declaration 
of Independence. Mr R. Ferguson, 
Mr B. Hall, Mr Tancred, Lord Eb- 
rington, and Sir R. Peel, supported the 
address. Sir Robert Peel, however, 
declared, that he should resist all mea- 
sures that would turn church property 
from ecclesiastical purposes, though he 
was prepared to go into an inquiry as to 
its abuses. 

On the fourth day, the subject of Irish 
affairs was somewhat varied, by an inci- 
dental discussion, which arose as to the 
operation of the oath administered to 
Catholic members in taking their seats, 
when questions connected with the Es- 
tablished Church came under considera- 
tion; and by a theory maintained by 
Colonel Torrance, that the distresses of 
Ireland did not arise from her poverty, 
but that, on the contrary, the introduc- 
tion of more capital would be injurious 
to Ireland. After a lengthened debate, 
which lasted till three in the morning, 
the House divided on Mr O’Connell’s 
amendment. For the amendment, 40 

Against it, , 428 





Majority for Ministers, 388 


Mr Tennyson then moved his amend- 
ment, which was seconded by Mr Hume. 
For the amendment, ; ; 393 

Against it, ; 60 


Majority, , , 333 


The only Scotch Members in either 
minority, were Mr Kinloch and Mr 
Wallace. 

Notwithstanding the ample discussion 
of Irish affairs which we have just no- 
ticed, the same topic was resumed on 
the 11th of February. On the motion, 
that the report of the address be brought 
up, Mr O'Connell again spoke at great 
length on the distresses of Ireland, cha- 
racterizing the address as brutal. Mr 
Spring Rice proved, from the evidence 
of Parliamentary documents, that the 
assertions of the Irish Members, relative 
to the decrease of the prosperity of Ire- 
land since the Union, were unfounded. 
He was followed by Mr Cobbett, Mr 


Robinson, and by several of the Irish 
Members. On the question, that the 
report be read, Mr Cobbett again spoke 
at great length, and went into an irrele- 
vant, but amusing, detail, regarding the 
sinecures and places held by Lord Plun- 
kett and his family, whom he denomi- 
nated young Hannibals, from his Lord- 
shin having declared, at the time of the 
discussions regarding the Union, that 
he would not only resist it to the last 
gasp of his existence, but that, when 
he found his life about to close, he 
would, like Hamilear, the father 
of Hannibal, take his children, and 
upon the altar of his country, swear 
them to eternal hostility and hatred to 
the invaders of his country. Mr 
Cobbett proposed an amendment, to 
a similar effect as that of Mr Tenny- 
son’s on a preceding night; which was 
seconded by Mr Fielden. In the course 
of Mr Cobbett’s speech, he was repeat- 
edly interrupted by laughing, and by 
other attempts to silence him ; but with- 
out effect, as he successfully resisted all 
the efforts made against him. We men- 
tion this circumstance, as it was the 
first attempt made to put down a Mem- 
ber, by interruption, in the reformed 
Parliament. Mr Thomas Attwood, the 
celebrated chairman of the Birmingham 
Political Union, spoke against the ad- 
dress ; and, on a division, there appeared 
for the amendment, : 23 

Against it, . 323 


Majority for Ministers, 300 


Though this discussion of Irish affairs 
occupied the attention of the House for 
live nights, the time cannot be consider- 
ed as misspent. Every one who wiil 
calmly and dispassionately peruse the 
debate will be convinced, that the Repeal 
of the Union, instead of proving a 
remedy for the evils under which Ireland 
has so long suffered, would aggravate 
them tenfold. The impossibility of the 
two countries continuing in disunion 
for any considerable length of time, 
with two independent legislatures and 
one executive, was demonstrated by 
Mr Macauley; and Mr Spring Rice 
shewed, by the best evidence, that the 
notion entertained by many of the Irish, 
that their country has decreased in wealth 
and prosperity since the Union, is with- 
out foundation. Tbe debate will also 
convince the repealers, that it is in vain 
to expect that Parliament will ever 
consent to arepeal ; for all parties in the 
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House, with the exception of a few of 
the Irish Members, agreed in denouncing 
the Repeal of the Union as destructive 
to the Empire. 

On the 12th February, Lord Althorp 
brought forward his plan for the Reform 
of the Church of Ireland. 

The following is a correct summary 
of the leading points of the Bill: — 

1. Church cess vo be immediately and 
altogether abolished. ‘This is a direct 
pecuniary relief, to the amount of about 
L.80,000 per annum. 


2. A reduction of the number of 


archbishops and bishops prospectively, 
from four archbishops and _ eighteen 
bishops, to two archbishops and ten 
bishops; and the appropriation of the 
revenues of the suppressed sees to the 
General Church Fund. 

Archbishoprics to be reduced to 
bishopries, —Cashel and Tuam. 

Bishoprics (ten) to be abolished, and 
the duties to be transferred to other 
sees, — Dromore to Down; Raphoe to 
Derry; Clogher to Armagh; Elphin to 
Kilmore ; Killala to Tuam ; Clonfert to 
Killaloe; Cork to Cloyne; Waterford 
to Cashel; Ossory to Ferns; Kildare 
to Dublin. 

3. A general tax on all bishoprics, 
from five to fifteen per cent, to be 
imposed immediately. 

4. An immediate reduction from the 
Bishopric of Derry, and a prospective 
reduction from the primacy, in addition 
to the tax; the amount to be paid to the 
General Chureh Fund. 

N. B. — The net incomes of all the 
archbishops and bishops of Ireland 
amount to L.130,000. ‘The plan will 
effect a reduction of about L.60,000. 

5. An immediate tax on all benefices, 


from five to fifteen per cent, in lieu of 


first-fruits, which are hcreafter to cease. 
Benefices under L.200 to be exempt, 
and the tax to be graduated according to 
the value. Total income of parochial 
clergy under L.600,000. 

6. An abolition of all sinecure dignities, 
and appropriation of their revenues to 
general fund. 

7. Commissioners to be appointed to 
administer the fund, and apply it— Ist, 
To ordinary church cess; surplus to 
augmentation of poor livings, assistance 
in building glebe houses, churches, di- 
viding unions, &c. 

8. Commissioners to have the power, 
with consent of Privy Council, of dividing 
and altering limits of parishes. 

9. Also, where no duty has been per- 


formed, nor minister resident for three 


years before the passing of the act, Com- 
missioners to have power to suspend 
appointment, (if in the gift of Crown or 
Church,) and apply proceeds to general 
fund. , 

10. Tenants of bishops’ leases to be 
empowered to purchase the perpetuity 
of their leases at a fixed and moderate 
amount, subject to a corn rent equal to 
the amount now annually paid in shape 
of rent and fine. 

N. B. —This is the application to 
the bishops’ leases of the principal of 
the Composition Act, so far as it pre- 
cludes the possibility of future increase. 

14. The proceeds of these leases to be 
paid to the state, and applicable to any 
purposes not connected with the Church. 
The amount, if all purchase at a low 
rate, will be from L. 2,500,000 to 
L.3,300,000 sterling. 

The commutation of tithes for land, 
and the laws of enforcing residence, and 
prohibiting pluralities, to be the subject 
of other bills. 

The following is the scale of deduc- 
tion :— Upon livings under L.200 a-year, 
Government do not intend to impose any 
tax. From livings between L.200 and 
L.500 a-year, it is intended to deduct 
five per cent; from livings between 
L500 to L.700 a-year, six per cent ; 
from livings between L.700 and L.800 
a-year, seven per cent; from livings 
between L.800 and L. 1000 a-year, ten 
per cent; from livings between L. 1000 
and L.1200 a-year, twelve per cent; 
and from all livings above L. 1200 a-year, 
fifteen per cent. This will create a fund 
which, assuming the tax to be seven per 
cent on the whole amount of the bene- 
fices of Ireland, will yield L.42,000. 
Where an incumbent holds more than 
one living, he pays the rate of tax appli- 
cable to the amount of the whole, for 
the livings are not to be taxed separately. 
For the reduction of the bishoprics, the 
following scale is proposed : — Upon 
the revenues of those bishoprics which 
are below L.4000 a-year, a tax of five 
per cent is to be imposed; upon those 
between L.4000 and L.6000 a-year, 
seven per cent; upon those between 
L,.6000 and L.10,000 a-year, ten per 
cent ; upon those between L. 10,000 and 
L. 15,000 a-year, twelve per cent; and 
upon all above L.15,000, fifteen per 
cent. The net revenue of the bishopric 
of Derry, which is L. 12,659, and which 
bishopric was received by the present 
bishop with an understanding that the 
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revenue Was subject to reduction, is to 


be fixed at L.8000 a-year, which will be — 


reduced to L.7200-by the operation of 
the tax. 

This plan was most cordially received 
by the Irish Members. Mr O'Connell 
said, he had been more gratified than he 
could express, and would give his best 
support to a proposition so well founded 
both in principle and in practice. His 
Majesty's Ministers bad acted most 
wisely in bringing forward a plan, good 
in its present operation, and containing 
principles that might be of the greatest 
future benefit. Mr Barron hailed the 
intended measure of the Noble Lord 
with great satisfaction, and could assure 
him, that it was calculated to add more 
to the strength of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland than any other measure within 
his control. Mr Ruthven, one of the 
members for Dublin, was not so well 
satisfied with the measure; and, there- 
fore, proposed an amendment, to the 
effect that it was expedient to inquire 
into the present state of the Irish Church, 


with a view to an entire modification of 


its temporalities, and the appropriation 
of its revenues to their original purposes ; 
but, as he did not find the amendment 
meet with support, he afterwards with- 
drew it. The high Tory 
course, expressed their dissatisfaction 
with the plan, but no amendment was 
proposed by them; and leave was given 
to bring in the bill without a division. 
The Irish Members are the best 
judges of the proposed reform, and we 
hope the people ot Ireland will be as 
well pleased wyh it as their representa- 
tives. To us, it appears that the plan 
is only calculated to divide more equally 
the revenues of the Irish Church among 
her sinecure clergy, without materially 
abridging their amount. ‘The reduction 
in the number of bishoprics is of little 
value, unless the revenues of those sup- 
pressed are applied to secular purposes. 
The abolition of the church cess is the 
only immediate gain; for we fear that 
the sums estimated to be derived from 
the sale of the bishops’ leases will not 
soon be received. We do not, indeed, 
understand how, if a corn rent equal to 
the present rents and fines is to be paid 
by the tenants, they should be willing to 
give six years’ purchase of the converted 
corn rent for a perpetuity ; but this part 
of the plan has not yet been sufliciently 
explained. The whole revenues of the 
Irish Church were estimated, by Lord 
Althorp, at only L.800,000, a much 
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smaller sum than had been generally 
estimated. The number of benefices is 
1401, 

On the 14th February, Mr Pease, a 
Quaker, was, on the report of a com- 
mittee which had been appointed to 
search for precedents, allowed to take 
his seat as a Member of the House, on 
making his solemn affirmation at the 
table, instead of taking the usual oaths. 
A committee of inquiry into the state of 
the municipal corporations in England 
and Ireland was, on the motion of Lord 
Althorp, appointed. Mr ume atfter- 
wards brought forward two resolutions ; 
the first declaring, generally, the pro- 
priety of the utmost attention to economy 
in the public expenditure, and the second, 
that the existence of sinecure offices, and 
oflices executed by deputy in the army 
and navy departments, is unnecessary 
and inexpedient. This motion was 
seconded by Mr Robinson, and ably 
supported by Mr O'Connell, Mr Roe- 
buck, Major Beauclerk, Mr Cobbett, 
Mr Shiel; but being opposed by Mini- 
sters, was lost by 232 to 138, being a 
majority of 94. Among those whose 
opposition to the measure was least to 
be expected, was Sir Francis Burdett, 
the “ man of the people,” who, of late 
years, has assumed a decidedly conserva- 
tive cast in his political opinions. The 
loss of these very reasonable resolutions 
makes us doubt much whether the 
reformed Parliament is likely to fulfil 
the expectations which were generally 
entertained of it. If the Members will 
not vote for the abolition of military and 
naval sinecures, little hope need be 
entertained of their reducing the taxa- 
tion, or alleviating its pressure, by a more 
equal distribution of the burden. Only 
eight Scotch Members voted in the mino- 
rity, — Lord Dalmeny, Messrs Gillon, 
Kinloch, J. Oswald, R. A. Oswald, 
R. Pringle, Wallace, and Wemyss. 

It is highly creditable to Lord Dal- 
meny, surrounded as be is by the leaders 
of the Whig party in Scotland, to have 
thus thrown himself loose from their 
trammels, and asserted his right to give 
an independent vote; and we hope it 
may be accepted as a good augury cf his 
future career in public life. 

In the House of Lords, no questions 
of any interest came under discussion, 
until Earl Grey brought in his bill 
on the 15th February, containing the 
coercive measures proposed against Ire~ 
land. It is, in fact, a declaration of war 
against that country, and places it beyond 
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the pale of the British Constitution. 
The measure is worthy of Castlereagh, 
and forms a striking confirmation of the 
truth of our anticipations of- the conse- 
quences of allowing Ireland to be ruled 
by the Marquis of Anglesea and Mr 
Stanley,—men valuable in their proper 
departments, but utterly unfit to govern 
a country reduced to the state which 
Ireland now presents. By this act, 
which in reality places the country under 
m rtial law, the Lord Lieutenant may 
suppress any meeting he thinks proper ; 
he may proclaim any district to be dis- 
turbed, and so bring it under the opera- 
tion of the proposed act. Ina proclaimed 
district, no public meeting can be held, 
without ten days’ notice to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and his approbation of its 
object. Courts-martial are to be formed, 
with extensive powers, by the Lord 
Lieutenant, consisting of from five to 
nine officers, a majority of whom are 
empowered to give a decision. ‘These 
courts are not to try capital offences 
without the authority of the Lord Licu- 
tenant; and, in such cases, the punish- 
ment to be awarded is transportation for 
life, or for any period not less than 
seven years. Any one found out of his 
house, in a proclaimed district, between 
one hour after sunset and sunrise, is 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and may be 
summarily apprehended and imprisoned. 
Houses may be searched between sun- 
rise and sunset, and fayce may be em- 
ployed if entrance is refused. Any 
person disposing of a seditious paper, in 
a proclaimed district, is liable to a year’s 
imprisonment. ‘To prevent, as it would 
appear, any rédress even for the abuse 
of these extraordinary powers, nothing 
done in pursuance of the Act is to be 
questionable in any ,civ'l or criminal 
court, but only in courts-martial ; that is 
to say, redress is to be sought trom the 
delinquents themselves. Persons may 
be imprisoned wherever it is thought 
proper, whether the place be an ordinary 
jail or not. The Habeas Corpus Act 
is suspended for three months, as far as 
regards every person detained under the 
Act, and no offence is bailable. In short, 
the Marquis of Anglesea, who has stated 
it to be his belief that he is the most 
unpopular man in Ireland, is to be 
made the Dictator of the country. The 
measure of course met with the decided 
approbation of the Tory peers, who 
seemed to think that it did not go far 
enough ! 


causing a temporary tranquillity in the 


That it will have the effect of 
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districts to which it is applied, sup- 
ported, as it will be, by an overwhelming 
force of military, police, and yeomanry, 
we cannot doubt; but that any perma- 
nent tranquillity will arise from so 
fearful a system of coercion, we do not 
expect. It is far from improbable, 
indeed, that still farther inroads on the 
liberty of the subject will soon be re- 
sorted to. The Bill gets over one part 
of the difficulty of obtaining convictions, 
by dispensing with juries; but witnesses 
will be as unwilling to appear before 
courts-martial as they are at present to 
appear before the ordinary tribunals of 
the country. To complete the measure, 
therefore, it will be necessary that trials 
should take place au secret, and that 
secret military inquisitions should take 
the place of trial by one’s peers. It is 
disgraceful to the Whig Government that 
matters should be brought to such a 
pass. They might, at any time they 
chose, during the last two years, have 
removed the grievances of Ireland, and 
conciliated her population; they have 
preferred attempting to vindicate the 
authority of unjust laws ; and have been 
forced to terminate their efforts by the 
suspension of all law, and the placing of 
the Irish beyond the pale of the con- 
stitution. 

InELAND. — From the proceedings of 
Ministry and their statements in Purlia- 
ment, we are forecd to conclude that 
Ireland is almost in a state of rebellion, 
a fact which we could hardly have dis- 
covered through the ordinary sources of 
information. The National Council, 
which met in Dublin in the latter end of 
January, was attended by about thirty 
of the Irish Members of Parliament. 
The form of the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment was in some measure imitated, and 
a variety of evidence was adduced before 
the Council, as to the grievances of 
Ireland. On the whole, however, we 
are inclined to think that little benefit 
was derived from this assembly. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
The foreign news of the month pos- 
little interest. The King of 
Holland is as obstinate as ever, and it is 
strongly suspected that he is secretly 
supported by Russia. By imposing a 
heavy tax on the navigation of the 
Scheldt, he seems determined to force 
Britain and France again to resort to 
hostile measures. Don Pedro continues 
in his old quarters, and nothing of 
importance has occurred, unless the 
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retirement of the Marquis of Palmella 
from his service is so to be considered. The 
new general, Solignac, has been deteated 
in a sortie. The cause of the defeat is 
generally ascribed to Don Pedro with- 
drawing a body of troops which were in- 
tended as a reinforcement. Spanish af- 
fairs continue in an unsettled state. An 
armistice has been concluded between 


Ibrahim and the Sultan of Turkey, and 
peace will eventually, we have no doubt, 
be purchased by the surrender of Syria. 
The dispute between Carolina and the 
Government of the United States con- 
tinues unsettled, and preparations are 
making on both sides for an appeal to 
arms ; which we earnestly hope may still 
be avoided. 


STATE OF COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE. 


FEBRUARY, 18355. 


Tue accounts from the manufacturing 
districts inform us, that the manufacturers 
are almost all employed; but the profits, we 
fear, are extremely low; and the wages are 
barely sufficient to preserve the operatives 
from starvation, even although their labour 
is almost incessant. We refer to an article 
on the ** State of the Country,” in this 
number, which will be found to contain some 
information on this subject. 

Cotton Manuractures. — There has 
been a considerable increase in the export of 
cotton yarn during the last twelve months, 
as compared with the preceding year. To 
Germany alone the increase amounts to near 
nine millions of pounds weight, and to Russia 
six millions. The export to India was con- 
siderably less than in 1831; and shipments of 
this article to the Mediterranean, shew a 
considerable diminution in quantity. The 
exports of — goods, however, appear to 
have been less extensive last year than in 
I8S1. ‘In plain and printed calicoes the de- 
crease, it —s amounted to near fifty mil- 
lions of yards. There seems, however, to have 
been a larger export of muslins, fustians, and 
some other articles of inferior importance. 
The prices of cambrics, and of some kinds of 
cilicoes, and of coarse goods generally in the 
west of England, have been on the increase. 
Cotton weaving is brisk, and a small advance 
of wages has been made by the masters ; but the 
workmen can with difficulty earn more than 
six shillings per week : a power loom weaver 
will earn seven shillings per week. Though 
the number of power-looms in Hyds, Duck- 
ingfields, Sayley-bridge, and Ashton, amount 
to at least 14,000, preparations are making 
for 2000 more. he cotton factories at 
Rochdale, Heywood, Bury, Oldham, and 
other places, are working full time, and pre - 
yarations are making for the building of new 
seer At Paisley the shaw! trade is 
uncommonly brisk, and the price of weaving 
in this branch is on the advance. The finer 
descriptions of shaw] borders are paid &d. 
per cover above the table price, which is an 
advance of one-third on the whole. There 
has not been so much doing in the imitation 
line since the years 1824 and 1825; and, 
indeed, the quantity of these goods made at 
present is far greater than that of those years, 
although the price of weaving is now 4d. 


per cover lower than was paid at the above 
mentioned periods. With the exception of 
silk gauze, the prices of weaving every sort 
of fabric manufactured, have risén consider- 
ably within these few weeks, and the usual 
number of workmen are fully employed; 
while in the silk gauze department the price 
is steadily pressing downwards, and a very 
considerable number of the hands are stil] idle. 
For the last three years there has been very 
little doing in this line, except during the 
spring and summer months. It may appear 
strange, that while weavers for harnesses in 
Paisley are in much request, and are receiving 
a premium to take work, besides a very hand- 
some advance of wages, in Perth harness 
weavers are dreading to be paid off. The 
fact is, that the fabrics made in Paisley are 
of the finest quality, and of such variety, that 
they are suited for every market ; while at 
Perth they are confined to an article, a great 
part of which is intended for the Turkish 
market. The least commotion in that quar- 
ter has a powerful effect. It is a well known 
fact, that the Navarino business ruined the 
harness trade for a long period. Other 
branches of plain work continue in a languid 
state. In the umbrella cloths, no advance 
of wages has taken place, although all hands 
are employed. Striped ginghams, crams, 
and pullicats, are at least as low, if not lower, 
thanever. At Kilmarnock the shaw] print- 
ing establishments are fully cnuteeel, and 
the various classes of artisans connected with 
these works are in receipt of comfortable and 
regular wages. The weavers even are at 
present without complaint. Some employed 
in harness work make very high wages ; and 
such as are engaged in manufacturing the 
cloth used by the shaw] printers, are likewise 
enabled to earn a very comfortable livelihood. 

Tur Woot anp Wooiten Trapves. — 
These trades, so intimately connected toge- 
ther, are ina state of much activity, and, we 
hope, of prosperity, though the manufac- 
turers are compelled to put up with a low 
rate of profit. The work-people in the 
woollen districts of Yorkshire are oye | 
well employed ; the mills are in pretty full 
work ; and the domestic manufacturers could 
sell even more goods than they make, as is 
proved by the state of the Leeds and Hud- 
dersfield cloth-halls. Within the last two 
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or three months a considerable advance has 
taken place in the price of the raw material. 
Long English wools have risen about ten per 
cent, and the finer qualities have also expe- 
rienced some advance, though not to the 
same extent. Foreign woo!s have risen from 
ten to fifteen per cent. The advance in the 
price of the raw material was looked to by 
the n anufacturer, before it took place, with 
considerable apprehension: it was believed 
that the advance then expected was to be 
ascribed rather to the short supply of wool 
in the country, than to an extraordinary 
demand on the part of the manutacturers, 
and that there would not be an advance in 
the price of manufactured goods equal to that 
in the raw material. We are disposed to 
think, that, though there is some truth in 
the notion of a short supply of wool, yet the 
manufacturer has been able to obtain an 
advance on his goods, which nearly, if not 
entirely, compensates him for the increased 
cost of the wool. The woallen weaving about 
Rochdale was never known to be so brisk ; 
some of the factory people have gone to this 
trade, and an advance of wages has been 
given by some masters. At present 7s. 6d. 
ver week is the highest average earnings. 
At Bradford business is much brisker, and 
in a more healthy state than has been known 
for several years. Every mill or warehouse 
is in full employment, and many orders that 
have been standing over for four months, 
cannot be executed. Stuffs have risen in 
correspondence with wool, and on some 
fabrics 3s. 6d. per piece advance is readily 
obtained. We notice an advance on the 
dying of wool blue, and of stuff goods in 
most colours. 

Rocupate Frannet Market. — The 
demand for low goods has been of late greater 
than the supply. Fine goods are rather 
heavy, and the manufacturers of superior 
qualities find great difficulty in obtaining an 
advance equal to that which is realized in 
the wool market ; but altogether the flannel 
market has not for many years past been 
known to be as brisk at this advanced season 
of the year. The weavers confideatly expect 
an advance in their wages, and if the demand 
continues, no doubt it will be obtained. A 
little advance in low qualities has been given 
by some of the manufacturers, and it is 
expected it will be general. - 

Carret Trane. — The trade of Kilmar- 
nock participates in the general improvement 
which seems to pervade the most ot the large 
manufacturing towns of the united kingdom. 
The carpet manufactories are all in full 
work. 

Sitx Trape. — The demand recently has 
considerably improved, and advanced prices 
have been obtained for most qualitis. The 
silk weaving at Middleton, Fal'sworth, and 
the neighbouring towns, for several miles 
round Manchester, is very brisk; so much so, 


that the weavers confidently anticipate a rise 
in wages. The fancy weaver can earn about 
twelve shillings per week, and the plain sarsnet 
weaver about eight shillings. The calico and 
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silk printing is more brisk at Middleton at 
the present time than it has been for the last 
ten pa The silk and cotton dyeing is also 
good: a cotton dyer earns, on an average, 
twelve shillings per week, and a silk dyer 
fifteen shillings. 

MANvUrACTURING TRaDE AT KiRKaLpy. 
— Nothing, since the panic in 1825, has 
occurred to affect this trade in any material 
degree. Previous to the peace, it consisted 
almost wholly of ticks and checks. Dowlass 
is at present the staple article ; and the trade 
ison the increase. ‘The demand for mill-spun 
yarn has been uncommonly brisk for these 
some months past ; 3 Ib. 2s. to2s. Id. The 
weavers are all employed, and wou!d fain 
> for better wages. 

sEATHER Trane. — The state of the 
tanning and leather trades is extraordinary. 
Leather is now dearer than it was during the 
war, and yet bark was then from £10 to £14 
the ton, and leather paid a duty of 3d. the 
ib.; while at present no duty is paid, and 
bark is only from £5 to £6 the ton. 

Toracco. — The price of leaf tobacco has 
advanced, within these two months, 50 per 
cent, owing to a failure in the crops. In 
consequence, an advance of 4d. per pound in 
the price of manufactured tobacco has taken 
place. 

Suerrieitp. — A considerable improve- 
ment has taken place in many hi. of 
the local manufactures. In some of the 
larger establishments, the quantity of work 
given out lately exceeds that given out in the 
like period of the preceding year. 

Inish MANUFACTURES. — Very great acti- 
vity prevails at present dmong the manufac- 
tures of Belfast, occasioned by the demands 
of the English market. This is a satisfactory 
and cheering proof that the free intercourse 
between England and Ireland, so far from 
being injurious to the Irish manufacturing 
interests, has a direct tendency to promote 
them. Trade was never better in Ireland 
than it is at this moment. The plentiful 
crops of corn and potatoes last year ure the 
principal cause of the activity. 

Commence. — It appears by a table which 
has been published, that since the principle 
of free nat has been adopted, although there 
has in fact been a decrease of Brit.sh tonnage 
of about ten per cent, the decrease of foreign 
tonnage, in 1832, has been more than double 
than that of British. The total decrease in 
the port of London in the year 1832, as com- 
pared with 1831, is 8794 vessels, 1,666,478 
tons. On a comparison of the number of 
ships of all nations which have passed the 
Sound in the years 183] and 1832, it will 
appear that a considerable decrease has taken 
lace in the last year on the Baltic trade, 

he total number of vessels which passed the 
Sound in 185] was 12,938; in ]832 th 
amounted to no more than 12,202. In 1831, 
the number of British ships which passed 
was 4776; during the last year, 1832, it 
amounted only to 3331. 

The peculiar situation of the United States, 
and the manifest intention of the Government 
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to make an alteration in the tariff, are already 
producing its effect upon the ee 
capital in this country. Speculation has 
begun, and the woollen manufacture in par- 
ticular feels its effect. 

The American merchants in this country, 
from a serious conviction that the repeal of 
the obnoxious tariff duties will take place, 
with the least possible delay, have in many 
instances transmitted large orders to the 
manufacturing districts for articles which will 
be chiefly affected by the reduction. 

An ingenious _ to alter the whole system 
of the sugar trade, has been submitted to his 
Majesty's ministers, and to the principal 
houses connected with the colonial trade in 
London ; it has produced a great sensation. 
It is contemplated that ph ty one process 
should take place in the West Indies, — that, 
after the boiling of the sugar cane, the 
— in a fluid state, should be shipped 
or England, to be manufactured here. By 
a patent taken out, the fluid, by one process, 
is to be manufactured into refined sugars. 
The process of making Muscovado sugar, and 
distilling rum, would all be in England. 
The person who has submitted this plan has 
taken out a patent for the refining, by one 
process, the fluid into lump sugar, in most 
of the European countries, and, we believe, 
in America. The plan will create a complete 
revolution in the sugar trade. It is enter- 
tained by the ministers, and approved of by 
the first houses in the West Indiatrade. The 
scheme is not new— it has been carried on 
at New York for six years, by the same 
gentleman who has now taken out the patent 
tor this country. The cane juice about to 
be imported into Great Britain, goes through 
the process to that point which, it is stated, 
will prevent fermentation on the voyage; it 
has been contracted for at 15s. per cwt., 
deliverable in this country, the buyer paying 
freight, insurance, and all other charges. 
Lord Auckland, the President of the Board 
of Trade, has authorized the import at a duty 
of 12s. per cwt.; of course the Satter will be 
liable to alteration, according to circumstances; 
it will thus be lad down on the wharf at 
the rate of 52s. or 83s. per cwt ; and it is 
calculated that one-half the weight will be 
sugar. 


AGRICULTURE continues in a very depressed 
state, and the notice given of a motion to 
bring the Corn Laws under the consideration 
of Parliament, by preventing speculation, has 
tended to depress the prices of grain. During 
January, some few purchases of grain on 
speculation took place, and on the 25th of 
that month, 561 quarters of wheat were sold 
at Haddington, at an average price of 50s. 5d. 
per quarter, being the highest average during 
the preceding four months. But the grain 
markets have since become very dull. The 
average of the price of grain by which the 
duty on impertation is regulated, for the week 
ending 14th February, compared with the 
aggregate average of the five weeks preeeding, 
shews a decline on every species of grain 
except rye. 


Weekly Aggregate 

Average. Average, Duty. 
Wheat, 53s. 52s. lid. 34s. 8d. 
Barley, 27s. 2d. 27s. 8d. 2s. 4d. 
Oats, 17s. 17s. 4d, 2is. 3d. 
Rye, 33s. 3d. 2s. 11d. 2Is. 5d. 
Beans, 30s. 5d. Sls. 4d. 22s, Od. 


Pease, 35s. Id. 387s. 10d. 14s. 

Large quantities of potatoes have been 
shipped in the Tay for the London market; 
the price given is 9s. per boll, of 32 Dutch 
stones, 

The price of lean cattle has continued 
pretty steady, and as there has been abundant 
food for them, they have not been readily 
brought to market. Fat stock has been 
selling at remunerating prices. Wool has 
risen from 15 to 20 per cent during the last 
four months, and although it is all out of the 
hands of the farmers, the prospect is cheering 
for the ensuing season. In the English 
markets, cheese is selling lower than it has 
done for many years. 

Horses. — At the Stirling Candlemas 
Fair, above the usual number were shewa, 
many of which were of a superior description. 
Prices were considered to be from 748 to 10 
per cent above those of last year. The best 
draught horses from £33 to £37. Colts and 
fillies rising four years old were most in 
demand, and ivouiie, the former from £25 
to £50, the latter from £25 to £27 10s. 
Good draught horses were from £12 to £15; 
inferior animals at all prices from £5 upwards. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue SKkETCH-BooK OF FAsHION.*— 
Of all existing novel-writers, the world 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the depend- 
ences, could least spare Mrs. Gore; the 
laughing satirist of “ Fashionable So- 
ciety,” and the best shot at “ folly as it 
flies” that ever made a successful debut in 
New Burlington Street. In her works we 


* Bentley, London. 


have the point, brilliancy, lightness of 
touch, and witty harmless malice of a 
French writer, in alliance with the shrewd- 
ness and range of observation of a very 
clever woman, who has seen, and who 
knows the world,” and bottomed (as Dr. 
Johnson might say) upon a deep stratum 
of English sterling sense. Late in the 
month as her tales have reached us, we 
have turned them eagerly over, even from 
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“The Pavilion” to “ The Intrigante.” 
Their scope and tendency is similar to 
that of her earlier writings; namely, to 
expose by dissection, and shame by ridi- 
cule, the heartless, joyless, hollow vanities 
for which persons ina certain rank in 
life, under the bondage of conventional 
forms, barter away their peace, and de- 
stroy their happiness and self-respect. No- 
thing but the sprightly wit, and graceful 
badinage of the writer, could, however, 
reconcile us to so many lords, ladies, bar- 
onets, squires, and nabobs, with their re- 
spective women-kind, cut so much upon 
the same pattern ; and to the endless varie- 
ties of the vapid, the pompous, the selfish, 
and the hollow-hearted, as she pinned 
down and exhibited struggling and wrig- 
gling for our amusement. We hope, that 
having, as she announces, closed accounts 
with the aristocratic dynasty of George 
IV., she will carry her unequalled powers 
into the broader field of common life. The 
seven TALES, Which form the present 
work, lack nothing of the spirit of Mrs 
Gore’s previous delineations, and display 
even more originality of invention. In 
“¢ The Pavillion,” the little intrigues and 
petty mancuvres of a Court and its human 
appendages, were displayed with the truth 
ofa French memoir. ‘To the philosophy 
of the denouement we object. ‘The triumph 
of Lady Grasmere is scarce worthy of so 
charming a person’s ambition. “ My Pace 
in the Country” is the most amusing tale 


in the volumes. What a revelation of 


of the small motives, and petty means, 
and paltry ends of a set of “ good enough 
sort of people.” As this book will be read 
by every body, we take leave to point 
out—would we could quote it—peut'ng 
Mrs. Martindale's invalid supper, and her 
confidential conferences with the moral 
member : they belong to the richest come- 
dy. The Second Marriage, is toned to 
younger and higher minds. It is nota 
tale of the fashionable world, nor of the 
world in the every-day sense of the word 
at all. With a little of the romantic and 
improbable, it abounds in delicacy and 
beauty of language and sentiment. The 
Maneuverer Outwitted, or Relations 
from India, is an exceedingly clever 
sketch, in which poetical justice is rigidly 
executed upon a cunning catch-match wi- 
dow, dexterously caught in her own toils. 
This tale, with many good ordinary cha- 
racters, has one undoubted original, Mrs. 
MacWinnepey, a shrewd, meddling, bit- 
ter dowager, that accepts the homage, 
the presents and flatteries of the legacy 
and husband-hunter who seeks to make 
her a prey, sees through her paltry arts, 
and maliciously plays with, mocks, and 


disappoints her. But it is fer the last tale 
the authoress has reserved all her strength. 
It is a politieo-moral story of the close of 
the reign of George the IV. like Apel. 
les, the painter of the Intrigante has bor- 
rowed here a feature, and there a grace, 
and from many quarters snatched an “art” 
to make up in her heroine, the first embo- 
dying of female political intrigue and am- 
bition whieh has found its way into any 
English work of fiction. The delineation 
cannot be without its use. It gives us as 
high an idea of depth of the writer’s mind 
as we previously entertained of her talents 
and sprightliness. 

Tue Liprary OF ROMANCE.—THE 
ROBBER OF THE RHINE.*—The first 
volume of this formidable rival to the Mi- 
nerva, and other romantic presses, was 
the Ghost Hunter, by Mr Banim, which 
we noticed last month. The second vo- 
lume is the production of the editor; and 
is likely to be much admired by young 
novel readers generally; but especially 
by such as like strong emotion, bold, and 
outre characters, and a bustling, stimu- 
lating story. Many of the scenes are stir- 
ring; and of Jews, robbers, &c., &c., 
there is no end. There is, moreover, a 
noble and generous hero, and a heroine, 
all Shaksperian in her devotedness, and 
high-minded constancy. We wish all suc- 
cess to * the Library of Romance.” 





THe GEORGIAN ERa.t—This is a 
brief biography, commemorating the most 
eminent persons who have flourished in 
Great Britain since the accession of the 
Hanoverian family. It is well com- 
piled, and neatly printed ; and will form 
a useful book of reference to many. In 
it the professions are divided, and profes- 
sional men classified; so that turning to 
the Lawyers, we have Brougham, Thur- 
low, Ellenberough, Mackintosh, &c., &c., 
—to the Navy, Rodney, Nelson, Howe, 
&c., &c.; and this is observed throughout 
every department, which we imagine is a 
new method, and one that certainly fa- 
vours lucid arrangement. 





An HisTORICAL SKETCH OF THE 
Princes or Inpia, &c.—This volume, 
written by an officer in the East India 
Company's service, along with an Histo- 
rical Sketeh of the Native Princes, em- 
braces the more important object of trac- 
ing their connexion with Britain, as allies 
or stipendiaries, and their present politi- 
cal relations with this empire, and each 


* Smith, Elder, & Co, 
+ Vizetelly, Branstone, and Co. London. 
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other. The work is useful from bring- 
ing within small compass the contents of 
many volumes, from which its condens- 
ed information is gathered. The author 
expresses his gratitude to several gentle- 
men, who in Indian affairs are certain. 
ly qualified to impart the most valua- 
ble knowledge. The approaching discus- 
sion, or shall we say crisis, in the Com- 
pany’s affairs, gives the work a tempo- 
rary interest besides what belongs to it 
intrinsically. 





Inpra’s Cries TO British HuMAN- 
iTy.*—This work is already well known 
in the religious world; and that a third 
edition is required, inspires us with the 
hope that the benevolent object of the 
author has been responded to throughout 
Britain. The abolition of sutlees, the 
prevention of infanticide, the subversion 
of idolatry, and generally the improve- 
ment of the social condition of th: native 
inhabitants of British India, is the hu- 
mane and truly Christian design of this 
meritorious volume, which is worthy of 
all encouragement from such as lay these 
things to heart. 





Tse Last Essays or Erta.t—Of 
this fascinating volume what can be said, 
but that here we have collected the last 
essays of him, whom “none but himseft 
can parallel.” If pronounced inferior to 
the first selection, what is that but say- 
ing that in subtilty, tenderness, and a cer- 
tain rare, quaint, and delicious humour, 
these Sketches must remain uniqueand un- 
approached among English compositions, 
save by a second best, the present volume, 
namely. The book is rather high-priced, 
as times go; but then it is worth its 
weight in gold. 





WHyYcHcoTTe or St. Jonns. — This 
is the title given to two volumes of Es- 
says and Sketches, grave and gay, moral, 
biographical, and critical, and of varying 
degrees of literary merit; though, while 
some areexcellent, all are respectable. Some 
of them we must have seen before ; forwe 
cannot take credit for dreams so full of 
liveliness and beauty; but as these are sub- 
jects upon which publishers or authors 
have of late resolved not to speak, and 
may have good reasons for silence, we 
shall be equally mysterious. It will ex- 
cite the curiosity of all the world, when 
we mention that we have sketches of 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Arbuthnot, and Mrs. 
Henry Grey of Edinburgh; Sir Hudson 


* Simpkin and Marshall. 
*t Moxon, London. Pp. 283. 
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Lowe, Professor Smythe of Cambridge, 
Young Napoleon, and Earl Grey, with 
the Spectre of the Bloody Head, making 
altogether very agreeable, light, half-hour 
reading; though a few particularities, 
we shall not call them personalities, 
might have been spared. 





ARTHUR COoNINSBY.* What shall 
we make of this romance ? It has little 
story, and not much character ; and is ne- 
vertheless marked by talent of no ordinary 
kind. In every page, it bears evidence of 
the rich and prolific, though immatured 
mind of the writer; of his cultivation and 
elegance, and taste in the arts; along with 
a very remarkable unskilfulness in the 
construction of a novel of every-day in- 
terest. There is a_ feebleness and haze 
over many parts of the story which looks 
as if it were a translation; and though 
many separate scenes are powerful, espe- 
cially those on Paris ; asa whole, it is far 
from being so effective as the genius dis- 
played by the author ought to have made 
a work which bears no mark of haste. 





LIrE OF COWPER, COMPILED FROM 
His CORRESPONDENCE, BY THOMAS 
Tayror.+—A Life of Cowper, with as 
much as possible of his correspondence, isa 
work which should form a household book 
in every family that understands the lan- 
guage in which the most popular and be- 
loved of modern poets wrote. Every one 
likely to purchase this work is already 
aware ofits material ; the inimitable let- 
ters of Cowper are interwoven into an ac- 
curate and luminous narrative, by a writer 
already favourably distinguished among 
the working bands of literature ; and who 
is filled with admiration and sympathy 
for the subject of his interesting memoir. 
He has executed his task with delicacy 
and fidelity, and in doing so, performed a 
useful, and, we doubt not, acceptable ser- 
vice, in placing within the reach of ordi- 
nary readers, the biography and the es- 
sence of the delightful correspondence of 
Cowper. 

Lire oF MILTON, BY THE REv. 
Mr. IVEMEY.{—Milton has, by his for- 
mer biographers, been principally consi- 
dered as a poet. In this Memoir, his 
prose writings—some of them among the 
noblest effusions of genius, united with 
the purest love of truth, and the highest 
spirit of independence which the English 
language boasts—have been more fully 
considered than in any previous life.— 


Effingham Wilson, London, 2 vols. Pp. 579. 
a Wilson, London, 3 vols. 
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Though it would not be-easy to satisfy 
us with a memoir of Milton, and though 
the present one does not by any means 
realise our ideal; the cause of truth, free- 
dom, and Christianity is largely indebted 
to the author for the attention which his 
work must draw to the opinions and sen- 
timents of this noblest of English patriots 
and poets. Mr. Ivemey indulges in a vein 
of lamentation over some of the erroneous 
notions avowed by Milton at one time of 
his life, and never formally disclaimed, 
Which strike us as infinitely too lackadai- 
sical. Otherwise we commend his work 
as highly laudable in the choice of the 
subject, and respectable in execution. 





THE DEATH-BED OF POLITICS, OR 
THE COMING OF THE COMET, WITH 
Humorous KTCHINGsS.*—The political 
writers do owe us some atonement for the 
perpetual doring of the last two years. 
This wit is, however, rather behind time. 
‘Lhe portentous Comet has passed for once, 
and, un-cathed and quit for our fears, we 
laugh at the danger, and think no more of 
its tail thanif it were that of a paper kite ; 
nor unless it re-appear in that point of the 
horizon where we look for Lreland, shall 
we be easily frightened a second time. 





Tue Baritisu Lisrary, ¢ intended to 
comprise all the British Standard Authors. 
— The first volume of this new Library is 
a reprint of one of the most popular and 
deligitful books we know, White's Natural 
History of Selborne. It is illustrated by a 
variety of amusing miscellaneous notes 
from the pen of Captain Thomas Brown ; 
and forms a neat, and marvellously low- 
priced volume. There are, among the other 
charms of the ed.tion, a few woodcuts 
of birds, some of them of almost Bewickal 
Leauty and liveliness. 





THE Voice OF HuMANITY.{—Some 
months back we had occasion to notice 
the labours of the AssOCIATION FOR 
PROMOTING RATIONAL HUMANITY TO- 
WARDS ANIMALS. We rejoice to see that 
this body is still proceeding in their Chris- 
tian course, and would earnestly recom- 
mend the record of their transactions, but 
above all, their hints, suggestions, and 
plans for suppressing cruelty, and encour- 
aging humanity to the inferior creatures, 
There is, in our mind, little doubt that 
ignorance and thoughtlessness is as fre. 
quently the cause of brutal and disgrace. 
ful cruelties to animals, as inherent de. 


* Ridgway, London, 
+ Chambers, Eainburshy ‘Orr, London, 
¢t Agent and Publisher, 
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prayity and malevolence; and this the 
periodical publication of this association 
must tend to correct, The Society num- 
bers among its members some of the most 
eminent individuals of the age, in worth 
and in station, and deserves the support 
and cordial co-operation of every merciful 
man. The yearly volume just published 
contains many useful and valuable papers ; 
and we would particularly recommend it 
tu those who compile cheap beoks for the 
people, and for children. It is very low- 
priced, for we believe the Society is prin- 
cipally supported by subscriptions from 
benevolent individuals. 





AutuUMN LEAVES*—This is a volume 
of original tales and poems published at 
Haddington; the joint contribution, it 
would seem, of the wits and minstrels of 
Kast Lothian and Berwickshire. It is 
pleasant to find the influence of the ** hu- 
manizing muse” so widely diffused in 
Scotland, that wherever a printing press 
is pitched, thence, in a few months, an 
original yolume is sure to issue ; which, 
in literary merit, would, half a century 
back, have been looked upon as a world’s 
wonder, There are many pretty things in 
the East Lothian volume, though the 
verse is, as usual, superior to the prose. 





THE SPLENDID ViLLAGE, Corn Law 
RuyMmes, and other Poems, BY EBEN- 
EZER Evuiorr, with Portrait, &ct.—It 
gives us sincere pleasure to see this neat 
and compendious edition of the poems of 
Elliott of Sheffield published at arate which 
enables every one to obtain them, who in- 
dulyes in literary luxuries at all. But this 
volume is among the works which must 
be considered necessary by all these who 
could raise their heads but one inch above 
the clods of the soil, the Poet of the People 
being even more eminent as a moral and 
political teacher, than as “ a sweet singer.” 
The length at which his works were lately 
noticed in this Magazine, precludes our 
dwelling on them again. Every passing 
day is extending their popularity, and con- 
firming the judgment passed by the Edin- 
burgh Review, the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, and by the whole of the liberal press, 
on their singularly gifted author. The 
portrait shews a man of middle age, with 
an expressive physiognomy, and a high, 
and finely expanded, forehead. 





A Tagatise veon tHe Ligature or 
THE Arteries, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
Fraencu or Da P. J. Manec. By J. W. 


Gargticx anv W. C. Corrgatuwalite, 
* Geo eT it, H D; Pp. 264. 
¢ Stich, Paternoster Row, London, Pp. 284. 
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M.R.C.S. Pp. 227. Plates. — The process 
by which the closure of an artery is effected 
by the application of a ligature, is a subject 
upon which much eontrariety of opinion has 
hitherto existed among very many eminent 
surgeons. While some have held that the 
obliteration of the cavity was produced by 
the adhesion of the arterial parietes brought 
into approximation by the mere pressure of 
the ligature; others have maintained that it 
was altogether consequent upon the internal 
effusion of lymph, whereby the opposite 
surfaces of the extremity of the vessel are 
united in the same manner as soft parts in 
general are healed by the adhesive intlamma- 
tion. 

The present work is the result of some very 
elaborate experiments, apparently instituted 
by the learned author less for the purpose of 
reconciling conflicting hypotheses a physio- 
logical examination, than for the higher 
purpose of discovering the most proper course 
to be pursued in so important a department 
of operative surgery as the suppression of 
arterial hemorrhage. 

The coagulum, or clot of blood produced 
by the application of the ligature, has been 
deemed by several writers as altogether 
accidental, and of little concern in the esta- 
blishment of a perfect and permanent closure ; 
indeed, Mr Guthrie broadly asserts, that, 
although it certainly assists in maintaining a 
vermanent closure of the artery, he does not 

‘lieve that its formation is absulutely neces- 
sary to such an end. Dr Manec, on the 
contrary, insists that a coagulum of consider- 
able size is absolutely necessary for securing 
the success of the operation ; its union with the 
internal membrane of the artery being the 
only preservative against consecutive hemor- 
rhage; and we think his deductions sound, 
and his arguments very forcible. 

He is led by this fact to inquire, what are 
the best known means of encouraging the 
formation of this clot, and of assisting in the 
operation thus commenced by nature for 
electing the necessary closure, and discusses 
the relative value of ligature compression and 


torsion with much ability ; and his ‘* deduc- 
tions,” twenty-six in number, are a code of 
laws with which every practitioner ought to 
be familiar. 

The work is illustrated by fourteen coloured 
lithographed drawings, exemplifying the 
operation in various situations of the body, 
which will be found eminently serviceable to 
the operator. To the provincial surgeon, 
who possesses not the advantages of constant 
access to the hospital practice of large towns, 
it will be invaluable ; as it contains a body of 
important evidence on a much disputed 
point, and sound practical advice upon a 
subject to which his manual interference is 
frequently directed. 

To the translators much praise is due ; for, 
in addition to their labour as ‘ doers into 
English” of a highly useful foreign publica- 
tion, they have given several excellent 
appendices, in which appear copious extracts 
from the works of most of the writers of 
eminence who have in any Way directed their 
attention to the subject. 


INDIGESTION : ITS CAUSES, CONSEQUENCES, 

AND TreaTMENT. By R. J. CULVERWELL, 
M.R.C.S. London. — This neat little vo- 
lume, avowedly addressed to the non-medical 
reader, contains a rapid sketch of the diges- 
tive functions, and so much of the physiology 
of the subject, as tends to enlighten the 
dyspeptic upon the hidden matters connected 
with tunctional derangements of the stomach, 
and upon the most rational mode of self- 
treatment in various stages of this universal 
and distressing complaint. The phraseology, 
though divested of all professional techni- 
calities, and somewhat quaint, is light and 
readable, while the views taken by the author 
are strictly correct. From the observations 
on dietary treatment, and the ample instruc- 
tions given upon the properties of various 
foods, it will be found a valuable guide to 
invalids labouring under occasional paroxysms 
of dyspepsia, and we may safely recommend 
it to their perusal and attention. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Finpnen's Ittustrations or Byron. 
Part 11. Murray and Tilt. — This number 
is, unquestionably, one of the very best of 
those which have yet appeared. The con- 
tents are wholly views: The Drachenfells, 
the Bridge of Sighs, and the Bernese Alps, 
by Turner; the Bridge of Egnippo, and 
Tivoli, by Stanfield; the Acropolis, by 
Harding ; and the Convent of La Pena, by 
Colonel Batty. With the exception of the 
latter, which is rather heavy and sombre, 
and only as a foil to the others, they 
are all exquisite productions. The view of 
the Acropolis is a charming picture, and 
quite worthy of Mr Harding's growing cele- 


brity as a landscape painter; the name of 
Mr Cousen is appended as the engraver, and 
his performance is creditable alike to his 
own skill, and to the discrimination of the 
Findens, by whom he was selected. The 
two vignettes, and the Drachenfells of Mr 
Turner, are excellent. The genius of this 
=. is truly under “ skiey influences ;” 
or to it we mainly owe all that rich and 
varied assortment of scenery in ‘“‘ cloud- 
land, gorgeous land,” which is so conspicuous 
in the landscapes of modern days, and which 
reduces the modifications of this less ethereal 
and more matter-of-fact earth of ours into 
subjects of almost secondary importance. A 
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bit of sky, fresh from Turner's ponesl is 
richer in value than many a spreading scene 


Of hill, and dale, and greenwood tree, 


wrought by famous hands in the days of yore. 
Very many pleasant views of Tivoli have we 
seen in our time, but surely never one more 
picturesque than this by Stanfield. ‘The 
rude and rustic bridge in the centre of the 
view, and the quiet homeliness of the fore- 
ground, are in beautiful contrast to the 
stately ruins behind, and give an air of 
nature to the scene which identifies it at 
once as an actual portion of this habitable 
world. We are sure it is not a “‘ composition,” 
—the strained invention of some classic 
visionary, who huddles together a heap of 
temples and aqueducts, palaces and impos- 
sible places, where men and women might 
have had nothing in the wor'd to do but 
worship the gods (when they were in office, ) 
and amuse themselves in processional sacri- 
fices, dancing to tamborines, and dragging 
along refractory bulls by the horns. We 
could slake our thirst any day by looking 
upon Stanfield’s sea or river views; the 
water is so watery—pure, liquid, and 
refreshing. That placid sheet over which 
he has thrown the Bridge of Egnippo is just 
such: it is a sweet picture. 

Like sundry great poets, whose last stanza 
is the echo of the first, we repeat our 
opening, — This number is, unquestionably, 
one of the very best of those which have yet 
appeared. 


Lanpscare Ittustraations or Scort. 
Parts 12 and 13. Chapman and Hall. — It 
is announced that the future numbers of this 
pleasing work (to terminate with the twenty- 
fourth) will each contain two portraits and 
three landscapes, in order that the whole of 
the * principal female characters” may be 
included. This is a judicious and liberal 
boon to the subscribers, to whom the arrange- 
ment cannot fail to be gratifying. We have, 
therefore, in the two parts before us, the 
portraits of Isabel Vere, Edith Bellenden, 
and Jeanie Deans. Among the landscapes, 
the castle of Crookstone, ( Abbot, ) in which 
the Queen held her first court after she was 
married to Darnley —the Cross of Melrose — 
Kennaquhair, (Monastery,)—and a view, 
by Stanfield, of Edinburgh Castle, are the 
most attractive. 

Illustrations are also announced by the 
same publishers, of the life and poetic works 
of Sir Walter Scott. 


Memoriats or Oxrorp. No. IV. Tilt. 
This work, when completed, promises to be 
not only a serviceab'e record to the mere 
historian, but an acceptable refresher to those 
whose days of adolescence were passed among 
the many, the delightful, the hallowed scenes 
thus memorialized. The west front of Christ 
Church, and the interior of the hall, form 
the subjects of the engraving in this number ; 
which contains in addition, five well executed 
wood-cuts. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue “acted English Drama” will soon, 
we fear, be words applied to forgotten matters. 
At both Drury Lane and Covent Garden the 
Pantomimes lave been succeeded by foreign 
Ballets and troops of tripping exotics, to the 
utter astonishment of the town, and the ruin 
of sorrowful numbers of native professionals. 

All the world allows —that is, al! England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and the colonies — that the 
British legitimate drama is so positively rich 
in sterling merit, and all that is excellent in 
composition, that it is not only unequalled 
by the productions of any writers in the 
living languages, but that it must for ever be 
an imperishable fund of delight to the uni- 
versal public, provided always that the public 
be in taste pure and untarnished, — that they 
be not agitated by more powerful excitement, 
or affected by some such disastrous circum- 
stance as the want of time or want of money, 
—that the performers be qualified artificers, 
—that the house be adapted, —and that the 
manager be a fit and proper person to be the 
guardian of that ward of fading charms — 
the legitimate drama. 

Now “it is matter of history,” as his Grace 
of Wellington says, that the public have 
repudiated the object of its old attraction, 
and fixed their affections on strange and 


impure sources of pleasure ; and the managers 
of the theatres have been soundly rated, as 
the chief cause of this calamity, by pandering 
to their corrupt fancies. 

A great deal of unnecessary nonsense has 
been consequently said and written upon the 
misconduct of these personages, in attempting 
to substitute for the legitimate drama the exhi- 
bition of beasts, ballets, pantomimes, and 
pictures. We beg with great humility to ask, 
stone not tragedy, comedy, and farce, in the 
most legitimate of all their legitimate aspects, 
and in all their infinite varieties, been one after 
another tried, and found totally inattractive ? 
Has not Shakespeare been read to empty 
benches? Has not pure comedy in all its ver- 
sions by dramatists, old and modern, been 
walked through by clever companies before 
thin, shivering, ms | undelighted audiences? Is 
a manager to go to the Fleet in support of a 
legitimacy the public care nothing about ? 
Is a manager, the salaried servant of the 
po to take any special charge of the 
egitimate drama? Is his insolvency to be its 
only crutch? Stuff! It is not for him to run 
counter to the public craving, be it what it 
may. He is too much absorbed in — 
coutemplation of vulgar money-taking 
money-payment to be disturbed about their 
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vitiated appetites, His one engrossing thought 
is the payment of rent. While idle scribblers 
are straining their taper intellects to manu- 
facture dolorous trash about the decline of 
the drama, he, unmoved by the drivel, is 
ever and anon warily measuring the compara- 
tive distance between himself and the 
Commissioners of the new Bankruptcy Court. 
As a man of common prudence his main 
object is, to watch in what direction runs 
the current of public taste, and follow in its 
course: it is not for him to breast it. If the 
public prefer a menagerie of savage animals 
to pure dramatic representation, what cares 
he in his capacity of manager? As a man of 
taste he may deplore the public degeneration 
as sincerely as his bord onan but as the 
lessee of a theatre, he must do his best to 
gem the largest money-paying audiences 

e can coax together, and let the public take 
care of their own taste. As a man of 
business, he is bound to protect his own 
immediate interests, and adopt such means to 
replenish his treasury as shall honestly enable 
him to fulfil his pecuniary obligations — not 
to the public, who care no more for his 
success than a horse for a hammock — but 
to the lessees. 

It is wrong to assert that managers have 
warped the public taste by catering to its 
depravity, —such is not the fact. There is 
not a theatre in London. major or minor, 
which has not produced dramatic pieces, if 
not actually “ legitimate,” of the true 
legitimate stamp, (to use words to which it 
is difficult to attach precise meaning, ) and 
performers of great skill to support them ; and 
there is scarcely one in which it has not 
proved a signal failure. 

We sincerely deplore that the pure 
dramatic works should be thus comparatively 
shelved; but we must admit in common 
candour, much as we question their judgment 
in some matters, that it is not the fault of the 
managers, and they therefore have our 
unqualified permission to go on and prosper, 
if they can. Other means must be devised 
to lead back those who have strayed, to a 
sense of their present naughtiness; and we 
may by and by try our own hand in the 
dispensation of that wholesome chastisement 
which, properly applied, will enable them to 
see the error of their ways. 


Kine’s Tueatae.— The opera season 
commenced on the 16th. The “ event” 
occurred under auspicious aspects. “ La 
Cenerentola” of Rossini was the opera selected 
for the occasion; and the * Faust” of M. 
Deshayes as the ballet. In the former, 
Madame Boccabadati, from the Theatre Royal 
Italien, at Paris, appeared as the heroine, 
and was lucky enough to make a favourable 
impression. As a singer she evinced good 
taste and power: we do not mean vocal 
animal strength, but the discreet adapta- 
tion of her voice to the feeling intended to be 
communicated by the music, and the ability 
to convey it with success. She is by no 
means a florid singer, but confines herself 


strictly to the task assigned to her perfor- 
mance. We are right glad to see our old 
friend De Begnis upon these boards, and give 
equal welcome to Donzelli. 

The ballet of ‘ Faust” produced quite a 
sensation. It has been got up with great 
splendour. Though the preliminary diablerie, 
Temes from * La Tentation,”) by which 
the — of him whose name is never 
breathed to ears polite are made manifest to 
the aspiring Faust, was picturesque and 
imposing, it pleased us not. It was too 
palpable, and therefore smacked more of the 
absurd than of the awful. There requires to 
be something of a shadowy indistinctness 
about such affairs to make the blood creep,— 
something of a mysterious, illegible, unde- 
fined ambiguity, to set the roused imagination 
in full huat after supernatural horrors. 

There are Mad. Montessu, Madlles. Adele, 
Pauline Leroux, MM. Albert, pere et fils, 
Coulon Perrot, under present engagement ; 
and others, renowned in name and heel, about 
to follow. Great things may be expected 
about this time. 





Drury Lane. — The revived opera of 
* Don Juan” most excellently got up, ‘ the 
Nervous Man,” in which Farren and Power 
have again over immortalized themselves ; 
and the long announced ballet of ‘* La Belle 
au Bois Dormant,” have been all working 
wonders for this house. Mlie. Duvernay 
appeared as the Princess Ysault. This 
beautiful little lady requires to be seen often 
before a correct opinion can be formed of her 
abilities. Her reputation is high, and her 
face and form lovely to a luxury, so that it 
were not difficult to trip up the heels of stern 
criticism. The scenery is gorgeous generally, 
but the last scene is enchanting quite. The 
chief novelty, however, is, that the eye no 
longer reposes upon the wilderness of empty 
benches by which it was wont to be refreshed 
during the season,—they are now actually 
occupied. 

Covent Garpen. — “ Nell Gwynne” has 
had a successful run, and promises to become 
an old acquaintance with play goers yet. 
Peake’s ‘‘ Smuggler Boy” the same. Little 
Poole is a marvellous creature. It is sad to 
think how frequently precocious talent sinks 
into mediocrity : from the most disinterested, 
as well as the most selfish feelings, we 
fervently hope that hers may be the excep- 
tion which shall prove the rule. “* Kenilworth” 
is the ballet at this house, and very magnifi- 
cently has it been produced. This theatre is 
better attended than it used to be, but we 
still hear that M. Laporte would give * not 
a trifle” to be rid of the concern wholly. 





EpinsurGcu THEeatre.—The chief attrac- 
tion at this theatre, during the last month, 
has been the admirable exhibition of the 
light-hearted and vivacious Irishman, by the 
celebrated comedian Power, who is as great 
a favourite in Edinburgh as he is in London. 
More delighted audiences it has never been 
our chanee to witness. 
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IRISH COERCION BILL. 


Tue country is threatened with calamities of such alarming magnitude, 
that although that portion of our impression which goes to London has 
been already dispatched, we eagerly take the opportunity that yet re- 
mains to us, of addressing a few words to the People of Scotland, to the 
People of Ireland, and to his Majesty's Ministers, 

A Bill for totally suspending the liberties of Ireland has been brought 
into the House of Lords by Earl Grey ; pushed forward with unprece- 
dented speed, amidst the unanimous cheers of the Tories; and been 
already passed in that House, with the concurrence of nearly the whole 
of our Hereditary Legislators. Into a detail of the provisions of that 
Bill we need not enter. The newspapers have already made them familiar 
to all. Had all of those Edinburgh newspapers which profess liberal prin- 
ciples accompanied their promulgation of this atrocious Bill with the 
expression of that indignation which such a measure might be supposed 
to call forth, from every enlightened journalist who aspires to rank 
above the mere tool of a faction, this Postscript should not have beer. 
written. But the Edinburgh press, we grieve to see, is engaged in pal- 
liating the atrocity of this deadly wrong to Ireland, representing it as 
imperatively called for, and hallooing on Ministers in their mad career. 
Such conduct in some of these papers, which have been long regarded 
as the Guardians of Liberty, constrains us to speak. 

That this coercive measure is, in the highest degree, unconstitutional, 
is admitted by Earl Grey himself, and is not denied by any one of its 
approvers, either in or out of Parliament. The alleged excuse for it is, 
that it is necessary. This Bill is intended, as the preamble informs us, 
to put down “a dangerous conspiracy against the rights of property and 
the administration of the laws;’’ “‘ tumultuous movements of large bodies 
of evil-disposed persons, who have, by their numbers and violence, creat. 
ed such general alarm and intimidation as materially to impede the due 
course of public justice, and to frustrate the ordinary modes of crimi- 
nal prosecution;” “ meetings and assemblies inconsistent with the public 
peace and safety, and with the exercise of regular government.” The 
real purpose of the Bill is here at last avowed. It is a Bill to put down 
public meetings for the purpose of petitioning against Tithes, or for the 


‘Repeal of the Union. But the right of holding public meetings for 


the discussion of grievances is a principle so well recognized by the 
people of England and Scotland; and the authors and abettors of 
this gagging Bill have been so much connected with such assemblies 
during their struggle with the Tories, that had such been declared 
to be its object when it was first announced, public indignation 
would have been too strong to admit of any hopes of the Bill being 
carried. The course that has been pursued has been cunningly de- 
vised. No allusion was made, in the discussion on the King’s Speech, 
to public meetings, or to the resistance to tithes; but only to those 
murders and outrages which are but too common in Ireland. Long 
catalogues of murders, forcible seizures of arms, threats of death to 
Jurors, &c., were brought forward. Public feeling was excited. Ig- 
norant people, in both Houses of Parliament, and throughout the 
country, expressed their horror at such crimes. ‘ The perpetrators 
of such enormities must be put down,” “ life and property must 
be rendered secure,” were the common remarks, Will this co- 
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ercive measure put down murder and intimidation? was it intended to do 
so? will it not aggravate the evils it pretends to cure, or cause other 
evils of yet greater magnitude ?—these were questions which it occurred 
to only a few to ask either the authors of the Bill or themselves. Ireland 
was regarded as a country in which there was no safety for either pro- 
perty or life ; therefore this Bill should be supported—were the assump- 
tion and conclusion too generally adopted. We deny both the assump- 
tion of fact, and the conclusion drawn from it. Murders and robberies 
are too rife in Ireland; but we deny that there exists that dreadful 
insecurity which the Ministry proclaim. | Miserably poor as the Irish 
are, and reckless of human life, when incited by real or fancied wrongs, 
there are few robberies, except those of arms ; few murders, except those 
dictated by a sort of “ wild justice.” The Irish have been oppressed by 
bad laws, administered with shameless partiality. Resistance to the 
exaction of tithes was sure to lead to conviction and severe punishment ; 
while the savage policeman, who visited the offence of a riot caused by 
his own conduct, in converting orderly and merely passive resistance into 
a tumult, was sure of acquittal. Law has been administered in Lreland 
in so scandalous a manner, that it has become odious in the eyes of the 
people. The consequence has been, that a sort of barbarous law has 
grown up, and been administered, with unhesitating ferocity, towards all 
by whom the peasants think themselves wronged. They scruple not. to 
assassinate the new tenant by whom their sickly wives and famished 
little ones are ejected from their farm, rather than see them die of star- 
vation, The conviction of a friend, guilty only of rather a rough resis- 
tance to an oppressive impost for a church held in abhorrence, is often 
prevented by threatening denunciations ; sometimes punished by death. 
All this is criminal, we admit. But this state of things is very different 
from that state of universal insecurity of life and property which the 
friends of this coercive measure would have the public believe exists in 
Ireland. A wild and barbarous system of natural law prevails in Ire- 
land. Stillit isa system. People know what to expect ; and may be safe 
from either robbery or murder, if they choose to conform to the savage 
system of laws to which they perfectly understand that they are amena- 
ble. That such a system should not be tolerated in any part of the British 
dominions, we admit. But how is it to be cured. Can Earl Grey, by send- 
ing over an army of fifty thousand men, and proclaiming martial law, 
prevent the peasantry, infuriated by this additional insult to their 
country, from visiting, with their ‘ wild justice,” any of those offences 
which it is known they never pardon, even in the neighbourhood of the 
troops? He cannot. From assassination there is no protection, but 
the certainty of punishment ; and unless the sympathies of the people 
among whom the crime is committed, are with the avengers, and not 
with the slayer, no certainty of punishment can exist. Our conviction 
is, that even in the districts put under martial law, and filled with 
troops, the present number of murders would be increased, rather than 
diminished. Were it otherwise, is it possible, we ask, to cover the 
whole disturbed districts of Ireland with troops? The thing is absurd. 

But although the suspension of law in Ireland will prove no protec- 
tion against murder, it may be very efficient in the putting down of 
public meetings. Long oppression from the British Government, and 
hoplessness of justice, have created a strong desire among the Irish for 
a Repeal of the Union with this country. Instead of endeavouring to 
put down the cry for Repeal, by removing its cause, the Ministry have 
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determined to put it down by “ the strong arm of the law ;” that is, by 
military violence. The Irish have determined that they shall no longer 
be pillaged for the support of an alien church ; and Ministers have re- 
solved to collect tithes at the point of the bayonet, all other means hav- 
ing failed. Upon these two points, the British Ministers and the Irish 
people are at issue. And to enforce the payment of tithe, and to put 
down all public meetings unfriendly to Ministers, are the objects of the 
Bill for the suspension of the liberties of Ireland. If passed into a law, 
we may have the Manchester massacre re-enacted upon the occurrence 
of every public meeting. That good feeling towards the British army, 
which is now universal among the Irish peasantry, will, by the operation 
of so injurious a law, be exchanged for the rancorous hatred with which 
they regard the armed police,—the rascally Peelers, as they are called ; 
and Ireland will once more become the theatre of the atrocities of the 
last rebellion. This consequence is by no means unlikely. Let any 
man read carefully the enactments of this Bill, and say, whether he 
thinks such a people as the Irish, rendered desperate by want, and 
goaded by a sense of oppression, are likely to be able to endure the de- 
grading restraints upon their liberty which the Bill imposes, even al- 
though they should reso/ve to submit with patience to what they must 
feel as the most insulting tyranny. 

In proof of our assertion, that this precious bill is meant to suppress 
the political agitation of Lreland, for which it is adapted, and not to put 
an end to murder and robbery, for which it is not adapted ; it may be 
mentioned, that the Irish newspapers and the Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment deny that there is any increase in the number of éutrages com- 
mitted in Ireland within the last year; and they should be better au- 
thorities on this subject than Lord Grey, who seems to have no evidence 
of the strong assertions he has made in support of the alleged necessity 
of this extraordinary measure, which he dare shew to the Legislature, 
while asking such powers as should never be conferred on any man 
without the most undeniable proof of their being necessary. It may be 
observed, too, that there is heard no cry of murder across the Irish 
channel from those the Bill is meant to protect ; no cry of vengeance 
from the relatives of the slaughtered. ‘There is no appearance of there 
being any wish, on the part of the Irish people, in the most disturbed 
districts, for the interference of the British Government in their behalf. 
We entreat our readers to bear in mind, that the threatened victims and 
the slayers dwell together ; and that, were life and property so insecure 
as the Whigs pretend, there surely would be petitions to the Legislature 
for protection, and associations for mutual protection. 

It may be readily believed, that the people of Ireland have no more 
fancy for being robbed and murdered, than the people of England or 
Scotland. Did not their sympathies go along with the murderers rather 
than with the law, the murderers would be hunted out and delivered 
over to justice there as well as elsewhere. But in Ireland there is no 
respect for the law ; there is no trust in it ; nothing is looked for from 
it but oppression for the tithe-recusant, and impunity for the slaughter- 
ing policeman. The only cure for this is the abolition of tithes, the 
removal of every degrading restriction on the liberty of Ireland ; and the 
introduction of Poor Laws, that the rich, by being compelled to support 
the poor when reduced to a state of starvation, may take some interest 
in their condition. 

Already the empire is threatened with dismemberment by the agita~ 
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tion of the Repeal of the Union ; an agitation which must be stopped, if 
it is not now too late, by far other measures than this tyrannical Bill. 
Justice and conciliation must be tried, instead of heaping additional 
wrongs and insults upon a people who have never received any thing 
but oppression at the hands of the British Government. We are no re- 
pealers, but anxious to preserve the integrity of the empire ; and there- 
fore do we call upon our countrymen, in all parts of Scotland, to meet 
and petition the House of Commons to delay the Irish Coercion Bill, 
and call for evidence as to the state of Ireland, and of the necessity for 
such a measure. Those petitions will do much good. Along with the 
numerous addresses of the People of England, who, we rejoice to see, 
are in motion against the Bill, and the strenuous remonstrances of the 
Irish Press and the Irish Members, they will be certain to effect delay, 
and procure a demand for evidence ; if the Bill be not thrown out at 
once by the House of Commons, on account of the exorbitant and un- 
justifiable powers it demands to be lodged in a Government that cer. 
tainly has not, in the case of Ireland, made the wisest use of the powers 
it has possessed. 
Were the Reformed House of Commons so far to betray its trust, as 
i to pass this execrable Bill, the petitions of the people of Scotland and 
i England will serve the important purpose of convincing the Irish, that 
the sympathies of the British nation are with them; and that, in the 
present, as in all past wrongs, they must distinguish between the People 
and the Government. Such a conviction in the minds of the Irish would 
do more to maintain that union between the two countries, which we 
deem essential to the welfare and power of both, than even the detest- 
able measure of Government would do to hasten the separation. 

To the People of Ireland we now address a few words. They may rely 
upon our assurance, that, so far as the real situation of affairs in Ireland 
is understood, the sympathies of the People of Scotland are with them. 

. The Scottish nation is, to a man, averse to the Repeal of the Union ; 
but it is nearly unanimous in favour of the abolition of those oppressive 
regulations for which a repeal of the Union is desired. A love of religious 
liberty, and a hatred of tithes, and all compulsory exactions for the sup- 
port of even that Church to which they are warmly attached, are among 
the chief characteristics of the People of Scotland. A century and a 
half ago, they vindicated their right of resistance to the forcible imposi- 
tion upon them, of that very Church Establishment which has been forced 
upon the People of Ireland, and maintained solely by force since its firsé 
imposition, With the utmost satisfaction, the People of Scotland will 
witness a quiet, orderly, and passive resistance to the exaction of tithes, 
or to any other real grievance under which the People of Ireland labour. 
But a very exaggerated idea prevails in Scotland of the disorders in Ire. 
land ; and to imperfect information alone, any appearances of want of 
sympathy with their condition should be ascribed by the Irish nation. 
The Scottish Press must not be taken as the index to Scottish feeling 
towards Ireland. We grieve to say, that the Scottish newspapers are, 
with few exceptions, engaged in the support of one of the two great 
parties, or steering in a sort of middle course between both. The Irish 
should not be surprised to find the Whigs and Tories of Scotland, and the 
Aristocratic classes generally, against them, and speaking the same 
language as the Whigs and Tories in Parliament. Until the Taxes on 

Knowledge be taken off, so as to admit of a much more extended circu- 

lation than the Scottish newspapers can now obtain, most of these papers 
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must look for support to one of the two great parties. But the People 
of Scotland are not all Whigs or Tories. Although the Reformers of 
Scotland have a strong attachment to Earl Grey and his colleagues, they 
are beginning to think for themselves upon all public questions ; and will 
not support the Whigs in any act of injustice to Ireland, if the injustice 
be made manifest to them. The working classes of Scotland who, from 
their position in society, are removed from the influence of party, are all 
Radical Reformers, and take the warmest interest in the liberties of 
Ireland. The same feeling prevails generally among those of the 
enlightened portion of the upper classes, who have kept free from the 
shackles of party. Meetings to protest against the Irish Coercion Bill, 
have already been held in Dundee, Paisley, &c.; and, if we are not 
much mistaken, meetings in other parts of Scotland will soon bear tes- 
timony to the truth of our remarks. 

Before concluding, we must add a respectful remonstrance to His 
Majesty’s Ministers, as to the course they are pursuing. That they mean 
well, we do not doubt. We give them the fullest credit for good inten- 
tions. But we beg to assure them, that the course they take is totally 
wrong ; and, if pursued, has every probability of ending in their defeat 
and everlasting disgrace, besides bringing great calamities on the nation 
—perhaps causing that dismemberment of the empire which they are so 
anxious to prevent. We know the difficulties with which they are sur- 
rounded: that they have the People eager for thorough or Radical Re. 
forms on the one hand, the Aristocracy and the King opposed to those 
Reforms on the other ; and that they would have the whole Aristocratic 
portion of the House of Commons, the House of Lords, with a few noble 
exceptions, and His Reforming Majesty, King William IV., for enemies, 
were they to act in such a way as to secure the friendship of the People. 
They are, besides, embarrassed with divisions in their own councils, 
There are Tories, traitors to the cause of the People, in the Ministerial 
camp. The consequence has been, a fatal compromise of principle ; and 
a practice, as yet, differing very slightly from that of their Tory prede- 
cessors. Ministers do not consider what ought to be done, but what can 
be done, without endangerin;; a collision of the Aristocratic and Demo. 
cratic divisions of the State. They would willingly do nearly all the 
People wish, if they could hope to carry their measures through the 
House of Lords ; and they are not so zealously attached to Reform but 
that they would willingly do nothing, if there appeared any prospect of 
the People allowing them to rest in peace. An attempt is making to 
steer a middle course, and maintain a sort of balance of the opposite 
parties. T'he Globe, a ministerial organ, has truly observed, that the 
taking off the Taxes on Knowledge would be the first step towards a 
Revolution: that is, a great increase of knowledge among the People 
would lead to such a sense of the grievances to which the People are 
subjected, and to such a feeling of their strength to throw those griev- 
ances off, that the power of the people would predominate ; the balance 
of the Aristocracy and Democracy be destroyed ; and Ministers forced 
either to head the movement, or resign. Such a decided course is far 
from being consistent with the genius of Whiggery. Upon such a course, 
however, the Whigs will be forced by the country. The juste milieu 
will be found impracticable. If two sets of people are demanding oppo- 
site measures, without any appeal to the principles of justice and true 
liberty ; if there be any doubt which of the two claims is right, or how 
far either of them is well-founded, it may do very well to adopt the 
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medium between them ; but in a contest where the subject in dispute 
is plainly referable to principle, where there is no doubt as to which of 
the claims is supported by justice, to concede equally to the contending 
parties will not do at all. Lf one man has got unlawful possession of 
another man’s purse, it is not doing justice to divide the contents of the 
purse between the holder and the claimant. Such a compromise is the 
milieu ; but it cannot truly be called the juste milieu, in any sense but 
that of the evact middle. In like manner, if a people be pillaged by 
tithe proctors, for the sumptuous maintenance of a set of useless clerical 
dignitaries, justice would say, abolish that establishment. Reduce it by 
one half, says the pretended juste milieu. This system will not be 
found practicable in the present temper of the public mind. 

To leave generalities, we earnestly entreat of Ministers, as they value 
the peace and the integrity of the empire, to pause, and re-consider the 
consequences of their attempt upon Irish liberty. Were Ireland really 
in want of such a measure as they are hastening through Parliament, 
there would have been previous calls from the people of Ireland for 
help ; and there would, on the announcement of a measure calculated to 
relieve them from the horrors of murder and rapine, have been a shout 
of thanksgiving for the beneficent project of Ministers. Have there 
been such cries for help? Have the Irish people leaped for joy at the 
prospect of relief from unlawful outrage which the Coercive Bill 
aflurds. No. We cannot observe the slightest appearance of re- 


jvicing at the prospect of that protection of which the unfortunate 


people of Ireland are supposed so much to stand in need. It cannot 
be supposed that the murderers are so numerous in proportion to 
their intended victims, that the latter durst neither cry for assistance, 
nor shout for joy when help was at hand. The announcement of the 
Coercive Bill has spread consternation through every part ef Treland ; 
party feelings are forgotten, in the terror excited by a measure which 
unites all the restrictions upon civil liberty ever before experienced by 
a people long familiar with wrongs. Ireland has raised her voice against 
the measure. England is, at this moment, in agitation against it ; the 
Birmingham Union, the Great Northern Union at Newcastle, and many 
others, are up; and Scotland, we doubt not, will not be tardy in de- 
claring against the taking away the liberties of a whole nation, on the 
mere assertions of the respected Veteran Reformer, Earl Grey. 

We call for inquiry. Let the progress of the Bill in the Commons 
he stopped; and evidence of its necessity be produced, before it is 
allowed to pass. Surely such a demand by the British and Irish people is 
one that should at once be conceded. Lord Althorp, we observe, has 
stated, in the House of Commons, that unless the Ministry carry both 
their Coercive and Conciliatory measures, they will resign. This is an 
old trick of Ministers, and an unworthy one. Do they think, after 
undertaking the noble task of establishing Reform, Retrenchment, and 
Peace, as they solemnly did, whenever the People interfere with the 
management of their own affairs, and dictate a course to Ministers 
different in one particular from what they are inclined to adopt—that 
they are entitled to abandon their posts, and leave us once more to 
the mercy of Tory domination? These threatened resignations show a 
degree of thoughtlessness, or selfishness, of which Lord Althorp should be 
ashamed, If Ministers, as we understand, are prepared to resign upon 
being left in a minority upon any question, we ask them how they could 
reconcile it to their consciences, to leave the good work they undertook 
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in so unfinished a state? Were the King, on their réesignation, to call 
the ‘Tories once more to power, how little reason we would have to be 
thankful for all the Whigs have done for us during two years and a-half ! 
Excepting the rotten boroughs, the Tories have lost, and the People have 
gained, nothing. Has the army, that formidable engine in the hands of 
the Tories, been reduced? It has been considerably augmented by the 
Whigs. Are the Taxes on Knowledge taken off ? No. With the press 
unfettered, the power of public opinion would be irresistible ; but the 
Whigs have dreaded that power as much as the Tories. Have the Whigs 
shortened the duration of Parliaments, introduced the Ballot, or abolished 
Pensions and Sinecures? Not one of these things have they done, With the 
Army reduced, and the Taxes on Knowledge abolished,—with the Ballot 
and short Parliaments—we might bid defiance to the Tories. Although 
supported by the King, the House of Lords, and nearly the whole Aristo- 
cracy of the Kingdom, the Tories could not remain in power for a single 
month. If the Whig Ministry, therefore, are resolved to resign on the 
first occasion of any of their measures being thwarted, they should 
instantly set about giving us some of those securities against the detested 
Tory faction, which it is at present in their power to give ; and prevent 
that indelible disgrace which would attach to the very name of Whig, 
were they, after for two years and a-half having the command of large 
majorities in the House of Commons, to resign, without having even 
attempted to improve our institutions farther than by the introduction 
of the Reform Bill: 

In making these remonstrances to Ministers, and in recommending to 
our countrymen of Scotland strenuous opposition to the suspension of the 
liberties of Ireland, we are actuated by no factious motives. We have 
supported Ministers, not only in the Reform Bill, but on every occasion 
when we could do so conscientiously. If those occasions have been few, 
the fault is theirs, and not ours. If they bring forward few popular 
measures, we can only seldom lend them our support. The last Post- 
script which we sent forth, was a defence of Ministers, on an occasion 
when all but their true friends took the opportunity of lifting up the 
heel against them. We shall continue to support every good mea- 
sure which they introduce into Parliament ; but we disdain the char- 
acter of the out-and-out unscrupulous defenders of any set of men. 
Earnestly do we wish the better spirits of the present cabinet to remain 
in office, and do their best forthe people. They must not resign on their 
Coercive Bill being lost, or delayed for evidence. The nation looks to 
them to perfect the good work they began. Let them throw off their 
Conservative associates ; but let them not quit the helm of the state 
during such rough weather. 
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